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THE PUNTACOOSET COLONY. 


Upon the first day of September, eight- 


eon hundred and forty-nine, Gila Canon was . 


a pleasant little sequestered mountain nook, 
as yet unyisited by foreign footsteps and un- 
touched by any hand excepting that of gen- 
crous, unspoiling nature. At the one side, 
the rocks rose somewhat steeply, with al- 
most level summit, though heré and there 
broken into craggy and picturesque outline, 
and, like a fortifytng wall, seemed to shut 
out the scene in that direction from all 
human communication. At the other side 
with less appropriate adaptation to the val- 
ley’s designation, the ground sloped gently 
away in a broad rolling expanse, dotted here 
and there with single oaks or smaller trees in 
sroups,and giving fair prospect of rich herbage 
in the intervening open, sunlit spaces. At 
cither extremity of the prospect stood dark 
croups of giant pines, shutting out with their 
towering masses of interlaced branches great 
“segments of the eastern and western. skies ; 
and in the centre ran along with gentle mur- 
mur, a little silvery stream——the mere initial 
and harmless thread of what, when swollen 
deep and turbid with the thaw of spring, be- 
came a roaring and impetuous torrent. 

No life was to be seen within the canon 
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at any time excepting that of congregated 
birds and insects, or where some little fright- 
ened brown hare would now and then scam- 
per wildly across from thicket to thicket, or 
where at night the dusky forms of equally 
timid coyotes would sit complacent: in the 
bright moonlight, and utter their unmelodi- 
ous echoes. Once in a while there might 
chance to appear a circle of rudely con- 
structed huts, while for a day or two, a score 
of Digger Indians made their encampment ; 
but these poor vagabonds of the soil seldom 
remained there for any length of time, being 
little attuned to the natural beauties of the 
place, and preferring other more cherished 
localities, where acorns and pine burs were 
to be found in thicker profusion. 

Upon the first day of the ensuing month, 
the whole location swarmed with restless and 
excited men, not fewer than a thousand ac- 
tive adventurers having been there collected. 
The pretty little stream, so long and pleas- 
antly undisturbed in its peaceful and for- 
sotten flow, had become smaller and more 
threadlike still, and its natural brightness 
all defiled ; for a dam had _ been rudely 
thrown across it a furlong or soabove, anda 
shallow trench hollowed out on one side, 
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and the rippling water was gradually running 
off and being lost, except where here and 
there some deeper portion of the bed. re- 
tained for a little longer aturbid pool. ‘The 
whole level bottom of the valley was roughly 
torn up, as though an earthquake had 
ploughed it through and through.; excepting 
that a shock of earthquake would not have 
left those many hundreds of square holes, 
arranged with almost symmetrical accuracy 
side by side, as though the place had been 
conyerted into a gigantic tan yard. — Lines 
of dingy tents marked the base of the south- 
ern slope, with a few brush huts intermingled, 
and here and there the more pretentious 
and aristocratic feature of a log hut. The 
“nearest pines had already been felled to the 
ground, andthe whole surface was made 
ghastly with white stumps and withering 
branches, while the symmetry of the more 
distant groups was destroyed by ragged gaps 
where the most valuable and available of the 
massive trunks had been brought to the 
earth. ‘The day-long song and hum of birds 
and insects was either hushed, or drowned 
by the louder cry and turmoil of labor ; and 
at night the shrill-barking coyotes no longer 
held their confederate concerts in the open 
valley, but sat apart upon the sloping hill- 
side, silent and amazed, as they watched 
the flashing leap of blazing camp-fires, and 
listened to the unaccustomed ring of con- 
vivial chorus. 


In all this scene of desolation and des- 
truction, there appeared to be only one 


pleasant counterpoise ; and this was where, 
a grove of pine being- cleared away toward 
the eastern end of the narrow plain, more 
sunlight was allowed to. stream. through the 
open gap, and far beyond, in the almost 
illimitable distance, Could now be seen the 
jagged, snow-clad peaks of a hitherto un- 
noticed spur of the giant Nevada range, 
flashing white and glistening over the whole 
prospect, and seeming to shed a gleam or 
two of their sparkling radiance even into 


this secluded corner. 


covered in the valley. Not in impalpable 


Of course the secret of all this change is 
of ready comprehension. Gold in pleasant 
and encouraging abundance had_ been dis- 


dust, or running in fine threads’ through 
tenacious quartz, demanding _ furnaces, 
crushers, a laboratory of amalgams, the 
skill of the chemist, and a general concen- 
tration of capital, before it could be ex- 
tracted ; but in hard, solid lumps, from the 
size of a shot to the weight of many ounces, 
with here and there a pretty well authenti- 
cated story of a pound or two—lying loose 
upon the foundation rock of creek and val- 
ley bed, and only requiring the spade and 
pick, with the labor of strong and active 
arms, for its possession. For it had hap- 
pened that a few days before, a party of 
three men who had been out ‘prospecting, 
feeling hungry, faint, and = dispirited 
with ill-success, had stopped upon. their 
homeward way back to Scorpion Gulch, and 
encamped for the night in. this little valley. 
These men were Colonel.Rollock, a hand- 
some, dashing fellow, one of those magnetic 
men, full of fire and good feeling, who al- 
ways carry everything before them, and 
almost in spite of themselves are pushed 
into the front in any emergency; Mark Red- 
fern, a quiet, unassuming man of the yeo- 
man class of life: and a short, thick-set 
sailor, rejoicing in the name of Ohio’s Pride. 
This appellation had been given him, it 
might be stated, not with complimentary 
allusion to the great commonwealth of that | 
name, but merely in sarcastic reference to 
the frigate Ohio, from which, as it Jay in 
San Francisco Bay, he had escaped at dead 
of night, and to’ which vessel it. was 
scarcely considered that he had been either 
an ornament or of abundant service. 

It might at first sight have seemed singu- 
lar that three men of such dissimilar char- 
acter and condition should have consorted 
in any enterprise. But it) happened that 
they were all. from Puntacooset, a_ little 
town in one of the far-east States. . They 
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had never met while-at home; and if they 
had, would certainly not have become in 
any way associated. But in California, the 
fact of their similar nativity, as it had ac- 
cidentally developed itself at another mine, 
had drawn them into temporary communi- 
cation; and when becoming better ac- 
quainted, as soon happened, it was found 
that their widely differing careers had given 
to each a fund of adventurous recollection, 
making him not at all. disagreeable to the 
others. 

Now having encamped upon the border 
of the little stream, Mark Redfern, in idle 
mood and. with scarcely perceptible expec- 
tation of any result, but rather from mere 
torce of habit, had carelessly washed out in 
the camp flour-pan a pound or two of sand 
from the banks of the little stream, and had 
found aresiduum of four or five grains of bul- 
let gold. This at once aroused the flagging 
spirits of the whole party, and making fur- 


-ther search, they soon found more. ‘Then 


they proceeded to pitch their tent, prepara- 
tory to a longer stay, unshipped the rocker, 
The very first 
day they took. out fifteen ounces and were 
pretty well contented—the next day six 
ounces only, and were proportionately dis- 
pirited. But upon the third day the luck 
again changed, and they washed out fifty- 
three ounces, including one rich nugget 
weighing almost half a pound; and then 
they began to believe that upon the whole 
they had stumbled upon a pretty fair. thing. 

In fact, with such a flattering prospect, it 
seemed that they might have speedily en- 
riched themselves, had they only been wise 
and kept their secret. But it chanced that 
upon the third night, Ohio’s Pride volun- 
teered to run. over to Kelly’s Gap—-the 
nearest mine-—and purchase some tobacco 
for the party. Now their pipes had been 
empty for many days, and they were not 


averse to getting a new supply; being rather 


cross, in fact, for the want of it. So. they 
very willingly let him go; charging him, at 
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the same time, with many injunctions about 
caution and secresy. 

me alone for that, boys,” responded 
Qhio’s Pride. Let) me alone for that. 
You may string me up if I let out a single 
word that I should keep to myself:” 

With that he went off, shaking his head 
sagely in token of his fixed confidence in his 
own sagacity, and in due time arrived at 
Kelly’s Gap, still occasionally shaking his 
head to himself.. But when he had purchased 


afew pounds of Cavendish, he still lingered; 


and being of a thirsty disposition and con- 
vivially inclined, he must needs invite all 
the neighboring hangers-on to drink with him, 
and after that he drank in turn with them. 
Then‘once more they drank with him ; and 
by that time, having lost much of his boasted 
caution and sagacity, he proceeded to pay 
for the whole score out of the half-pound 
nugget. 

‘< Big blazes !” was the instant cry of two 
or three among the group—some of them 
using even stronger expressions. ‘* Where 
did you pick up that 2?” 

‘Never you mind,” was the answer. 
‘¢What I know, I know—and what I don't 
And that is all you can get | 

So put that in your pipe 


know, I don’t. 
out of me, boys. 
and smoke it.”’ 

‘This, accompanied with a significant wink, 
was his pleasant idea of caution, he being 
already pretty drunk ; and in his own mind 
he congratulated himself upon his marked 
discretion, and drew a_ vivid picture of the 
amusement with which his companions of 
the camp would listen to his description of 
the manner in which he had rebuffed the 
whole crowd. 

But of course he had already told enough. 
There was a good-natured laugh at his cau- 
tion, and one or two slapped him upon the 
back commendingly, and paid him a_few 
rough compliments, and then they took an- 
other. drink ;. and so, after a minute or 
two, that subject was dropped and seeined 


forgotten. Perhaps it really was forgotten 
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by many of them, and those who remem- 
bered it were generally too indifferent or in- 
efficient to build any plan upon it: But 
there was one quiet man in gray sitting at 
the end of the counter, with his arms folded 
and his slouch hat pulled over his eyes, who 
had said nothing at all ; and, in fact, from 
the moment the lump of gold was displayed, 
had seemed to fall into a doze. When the 
conviviality gave indications of approaching 
its end, this quiet man in gray began slowly 
to awaken, and with a yawn sauntered into 
the open air; and as soon as Ohio’s Pride 
had started back upon his old spare-ribbed 
horse, the quiet man was also on horseback, 
following at a safe and proper distance, and 
so tracked him to the camp. He, ‘being in 
turn watched, in a day or two ten or twelve 
others knew the secret ; and then, naturally, 
since the thing had gone so far, in twenty-four 
hours longer a thousand had heard of it. 
And with that, the great rush at once began. 

The neighboring mines had been paying 
poorly for a while past, and the thoughts of 
almost everyone had been turned longingly 
to a change, if they could tell where to go. 
So now, from Baker's Ridge and Scorpion 
Gulch, from Basket Hill and Kelly’s Gap, 
from Rattlesnake Bend and Fiddler’s” De- 
light, the vast throng of the unsuccessful and 
the uneasy took up their route for Gila 
Canon. Some on_ horseback with. long 
rockers strapped crossways on the crupper ; 
some on foot with only rifle and wash-pan ; 
companies with tents and mules and provis- 
ions for a winter's stay——all these journeyed 


towards that common focus; some few of 


them openly avowing their destination, but 
the majority, without especial reason and 
from mere force of habit, keeping up a pre- 
tence of mystery and saying nothing about 
Gila Canon, but rather seeking to inculcate 
a belief in their return to San Francisco, 
mining—as they declared — being pretty well 
played out. 

‘Just my luck !” said Ohio's Pride, as 
with unspeakable disgust he watched the 


eddy and play. of the ever increasing crowd 
about him. ‘‘ It wouldn’t have happened to 
anyone but myself-—-now would it ? I didn't 
Open my mouth except to tell them. that | 
wouldn’t tell them anything. And now, just 
see what has come of it.. If I had only 
known the other night that there was some 
one behind me, dogging me home-——” 

With that he signified his further intention 
rather by gesture than word. But now, of 
course, any violent procedure, either as a 
preventive or remedy, was altogether too late. 
He could scarcely expect to conquer and 
drive out of the mine a thousand people. 
And so, having been from that time ignomin- 
ously repulsed from all partnership with his 
late associates, who in turn soon after separ- 
ated as different interests drew them apart, 
he could only take his tin wash-pan to some 
little out-of-the-way and unappropriated 
comer of the valley, where, with good luck 
and much hard work, he might make his two 
dollars a day, and nurse his wrath, and curse 
his fate, and wish that he could even now 
find out which was the man who had fol- 
lowed him out from. Kelly's. Gap the: night 
he went to bring the tobacco, and in spite 
of all temptations, observed such marked 
discretion. 

Still the throng increased, as the news 
spread more widely. -Even distant mines, 
as far as Pete’s Plantation, Crusoe’s Claim, 
and Long Pine Hill, began to send their 
deputations. ‘Then, as the tidings flew 
eastward, carried thither in the mouths. of 
some who still prospected for yet brighter 
chances, it struck the wagon-trail from the 
Missouri Forks, and turned. into that new 
channel many of the overland emigrants; 
so that soon there was scarcely a day in 
which white topped wagons were not to be 
seen toiling over the neighboring hill-slope, 
and then, as they gained the valley, stop- 
ping, as in a new land of promise. So ran 
up the numbcrs-—five hundred—-eight 
hundred—a thousand. ‘There at last it 
seemed to rest. Every claim was taken up, 
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and there was little left to tempt new com- 
ers. And so, some merely passed through, 
while the number of those who tarried was 
pretty nearly off-set by those who went 


away. 


In this manner, there finally ensued a 
sort of stability to the place. From the 
wild restlessness that had at first. prevailed, 
order A. few: ‘of. the. tents 
gave way to huts and log-houses. ‘The 
drinking booths, and the things that called 
themselves shops and restaurants, assumed 
appearance of 


was. evolved. 


a little more comfort and 
preparing to remain longer than a day. 
The principal miners began to know each 
other, and to confederate together for the 
preservation of social peace and quiet, and 
there was some talk of meeting in mass and 
electing an alcalde; but as no necessity for 
it had yet arisen, the matter was postponed 
and remained only in contemplation.  Be- 
fore two weeks had elapsed from the first 
settlement of the valley, the place had as- 
sumed in population and habits of life, all 
the appearance of the older mines. 
Not a feature was wanting. . There 
the stream now at last left dry, and its bed 
‘There was 


Was 


pierced with holes and trenches. 
of level valley rudely 
torn up in every direction. © There 
row of places of entertainment along the 
base of the hill, forming a street in them- 
selves-—by day forlorn and dingy, but at 
night, when lighted up with plenteous tallow 
candles and enlivened with picturesque cos- 


the. broad expanse 
was the 


tumes, seeming rather attractive than other- 
wise. ‘There wasthe sheltered bower bright- 
ened up more brilliantly than. any other 
place, and ringing with flute and _ fiddle, to 
tempt the unwary loiterer to lose his day’s 
carnings at the monte-board. . 

And among the miners themselves were to 
be found all classes as elsewhere. ‘The men 
who wandered around singly with washing- 
pan, picking up a precarious existence, but 
all looking forward hopefully to the time when 
they should strike a pocket and retire rich; 
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the men who inthe early days of gold-digging 
had done that very thing and had gambled 
away their little property at once, and now, 
with natural exaggeration, were pointed out 


as having lost their tens of thousands at an 


evening’s play; the hard handed men, who 
had too tempestuously struggled with life in 
the East to neglect their present opportu- 
nities, and now, with thoughts of distant 
wife and children ever uppermost in their 
minds, delved manfully among the rocks 
and sand, nor spent a dollar foolishly, but 
quietly hid their gains away and made no 
useless disclosures of either good or bad 
luck;—-these, as unknown individuals. of 
separate, well-known classes were all to be 


there tound. 


Then appeared also certain distinct, 
recognizable faces. ‘Fhere were the men 


who had. led floating, drifting lives, be- 


ing seen by turns in almost every mine, 
until at last they became celebrated for 
the 
more readily, perhaps, through some _ pecu- 


There were the men who, 


their apparent ubiquity—-remembered 


liar physical trait. 
with no especial bodily individuality, made 
themselves everywhere conspicuous, and at 
last became well known through their ener- 
getic action in everything except work, as 
well as through the loud mouthed vehemence 
with which they endeavored to sow in the 
settlement the still uncared for seeds of po- 
litical discusssion-—looking forward, proba- 
bly, tothe time when the mine, having be- 
come a town, would be obliged to hold elec- 
tions, and then might remember with grati- 
tude the self-sacrificing citizens who had so 
early urged the others on to. their responsi-— 
bilities. ‘There were the men who did not 
work or talk politics, but who had unpleas- 
ant expressions of countenance, indicative 
of blood-thirsty, knavish, and crafty dispo- 
sitions; and were looked at askant, as_per- 
sons who were bent mischief. And 
there were the n¥en of similar appearance 


upon 


who were known to have already done mis- 


‘chief, and bore about with them the flavor 
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of uncondoned offences, and of not altogether 
very honorably conducted quarrels; and 
had, in one or two cases, the reputation of 
having been already very nearly justly 
hanged. 

All. these classes were there represented, 
and helped fill out the natural. comple- 
ment of an organized town. 
ready a few Jong-headed men, looking  re- 
flectively upon the rapid rising of the place, 
began to wonder whether Gila Canon might 
not become a permanent Center of popula- 
tion, even after the gold should be exhausted; 
and whether, therefore, it might not pay to 
lay out a few Jand claims in the neighbor- 
hood. ‘There were some, indeed, who came 
very near doing so, but were restrained by 
their review of other places, which at one 
time had apparently been as_ prosperous; 
leading to a suspicion that even here, if the 
sold was to fail, the whole population might 
some day all drift off to other quarters, and 
leave the location once more.to the occu- 
pancy of the hares and coyotes and occa- 


sional straggling bands of Digger Indians. 
I] 


At the one corner of the Gila Canon, the 
level bottom pushed its way close beneath 


the steep mountain cliff, forming a little 


cove or estuary, snugly sheltered from the 


heat of the sun, and from any unpleasing 
exposure to the The nearest: pine 
trees had been spared, as yet, whether from 


wind. 
accident or fancy. could hardly. be deter- 
mined; and formed a kindly and attractive 
oasis amid the scene of wanton destruction 
which was elsewhere displayed. A branch 
of the main stream ran along at the foot of 
the rocks, and, as a slight expyoration had 


proved that its sands contained no gold, it 


had been suffered to retain its channel 
undisturbed, still merrily 


onward to its destination. Owing to these 
united advantages of shade and water, the 
sround did not present the bare and. dry 


So that 


| Jan. 


aspect that elsewhere prevailed, but here 
and there exhibited something that might be 
called turf, and in certain choice spots was 
even green. Of course, in the unusual de- 
mand for abiding places, such a choice nook 
as this could hardly expect to remain unap- 
propriated, and consequently a dozen or two 
tents were scattered over it; not built in 
line as on a street, but stationed wherever 
the shade and grass offered the best advan- 
tages, and together, by accidental arrange- 
ment, forming a very pleasant and _ pic- 
turesque grouping. 

In front of one of these tents, at early 
dawn, Mark Redfern sat watching the prep- 
He was tall 
of too 


aration of his frugal breakfast. 
and muscularly built—had_ been 
heavy frame in past days, perhaps; but the 
life of the mountains and of the open air 
had brought down his weight, so that now, 
to all appearance, there was not an atom of 
superfluous flesh upon him, and every nerve 
and fibre was properly braced and hardened 
for the work imposed upon it. He had 
been round-shouldered and stooping, prob- 
ably; but now the bones of arms and shoul- 
ders had regained all their native and first 
intended action, moving freely and_ with 
well-sustained power, until his chest stood 
out with a rounded arch, seemingly capable 
of receiving unharmed the blow of a batter- 


ing ram. ©He had been haggard and care- 


worn, most likely, in the old time of East- 


ern service; but now, though there was 
still an expression of thoughtful concern 
upon his face, it spoke of the free, indepen- 
dent action of an intelligent will, waiting to 
be guided by its own volitions, and not by 
the arbitrary direction of others... His fore- 
head was high and broad, his eyes calm and 
self-assured, and his mouth seemed firm and 
determined—though, covered as it was by 
the long, brown beard, which had not. been 
more than lightly trimmed for months, very 
little of its real expression could be read. 
He-wore a smal, thin cap placed sideways 


upon his head, pantaloons of mixed gray, 
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and red shirt faced with black bands. | This 
simple costume, so unlike the ordinary con- 
strained dress of a working man in the city, 
gave something of a picturesque air to his 
whole appearance, and even as he sat and 
watched the blaze of his camp-fire, added to 
the impression of physical completeness: an 
impression. that was vastly -increased as, 
after a moment, he arose, and exhibited his 
whole person erect——tall, shapely, powerful, 
and well-built; large of hands and feet, and 
consequently not moulded after any weak 
or girlish idea, but, still, attractive with its 
suggestion and assurance of'manly force and 
resolution. 

Having arisen from his resting posture, 
Mark Redfern stood for a moment gazing 
over the plain ; then stooping, adjusted more 
carefully the little pot of coffee that sim- 


mered upon the embers; then again straight- 


ening himself, advanced. to. greet a new 


comer who leisurely sauntered forward from 


a neighboring tent. A man of smaller and 
less powerful build, more delicate in feature 

an. older man, whom no one would have 
called handsome, regarding him merely in 
his physical development, but who bore up- 
on his face the impress of superior education 
and intelligence ; exhibiting upon his. whole 
person, indeed, the marks of a higher social 
position. 

This man, at first strolling forth as though 
uncertain in which direction to. bend his 
steps, quickened his pace slightly as he saw 
that he was observed, and reaching forth, 
cordially shook the hand of the other. 

A fine day again, Mark--—a glorious day, 
indeed, is it not ?”’ 

‘<Tt’s always a fine day here till winter, 
they say,” was the answer, ‘* and then we 
have all our bad days together. sut sit 
down, Judge, do, and take a cup. of. cof- 
fee with me.” | 

‘© For a moment only, replied the other. 
‘You see I have my own coffee bubbling 
at the fire, and now that Iam cook, I must 
watch that the sticks do not give way and 


upset the whole affair. Fora moment, only, 
therefore. Well, Mark, and the mine——does 
it begin to pay at last ?”’ 

early to tell: that;: as yet,” Mark 
replied. ‘* You see IT have gone into the 
deep mining, preferring the chance of a 
splendid yield to the certainty of a small re- 
turn from the shallow diggings. It will bea 
week’s hard labor yet before I touch the bot- 
tom rock and know my luck.” 

‘© And the chances ?”’ 

‘* Bad, I think. Yesterday the man on 
my right finished his hole, and found noth- 
ing. ‘lhe day before that, the man on the 
left tinished his, and lkewise found noth- 
ing. So it is not very likely that a fortune 
is stored away in. the fifteen feet between ; 
is it? 

‘¢Tn faith, no. I think, indeed that if I 
were you, | would give up the place and try 
some other.” 

‘*No;. | mustn’t do that, sir. For you 
see, my work is already half done, and it 
would be a pity to. leave it. And after 
all, the chances are not so desperate. ‘These 
pockets of gold sometimes stow themselves 
away. in very queer places. Four days ago 
~—your party had not yet come. in, and so 
you may not have heard about it-—a Mexi- 
can knocked away the thin partition wall 
between two abandoned holes. took 
out fourteen pounds. And suppose I were 
leave this place ;- where should I go, 
Judge Markham? Don’t) you know. that 
every Other place is already taken up and be- 
ing worked ? If our party had been a little 
more prudent | 

‘* Tf you had gone out to buy the tobacco 
s Pride, eh, Redfern? You 
would have kept a tighter rein upon your 


in place of Ohio 


tongue, I think.” 

‘Not much doubt of that, of course, 
Judge Markham. We had a fortune at our 
feet, and in a minute it was taken away 
from us by the foolish chattering of one man. 
I suppose it is hardly worth while to_ think 
about that now. In a week or so I shall 
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finish my digging, and if that does not 
succeed, I’ll try somewhere again. Am 
expecting an old friend of mine, Abel Hen- 


shaw. Do you know him ?” 


who-kept the stables at Punta-, 


cooset ?” 

‘*The same; I wrote to him two weeks 
He should have been here 
now, I think. Very likely he never got my 
letter; I had to trust it to a chance hand. 
Or perhaps he has heard that the mine ts 
playing out, and doesn’t think it worth 
while to come at all. If he appears, we 
shall probably go off by ourselves, prospect- 


ago to come up. 


ing again.” 

‘¢ And I don’t doubt that if you find any- 
thing new, you will let no third party give 
away the secret, this time. Your luck must 
come to you after awhile, I suppose.” 

Ah, but when?” said the man sadly. 
Haven't I toiled every day until even 
my enemies would have to confess that I 
deserved a turn of fortune ? For more than six 
months I have been going about from mine 
to mine living as carefully as possible, spend- 
ing not a grain of gold I couid help; and 
now, how few grains have I to show? It 
seems always the way in this world. IfI 
were a rough, quarrelsome, dissipated fellow, 
who would drink up or gamble away all I 
made, no doubt before the day was over I 
should strike a pocket and take outa few 
pounds or so. “That was what the Mexican 
I spoke of did, with his pile. In three days 
it was all gone. So in other things. — look 
at that fellow who deserted from the army, 
and is never sober a moment. Last week 
he fell thirty feet off one of the pines, and it 
never even seemed to bruise him ; while yes- 
terday a poor young fellow slipped into a 
six-foot hole, struck his head against a stone, 
was taken up insensible, and never spoke 
again. He hada mother and sister at home 
to support ; while the runaway soldier would 
have relieved all his relatives, if he has any, 
Because | 


by being killed. So for myself. 


have a great purpose in life-—”’ 


[Jan. 


What purpose may that be, Mark 

‘* Well, nothing very great, indeed. I do 
not propose to convert the world to a. new 
religion, or to build a college, or to cut 
through the Isthmus. It is only to make 
myself and another person comfortable in 
the way every one has a right sometime in 
his life to do—-that is all. It may not in- 
terest you, Judge; but I'll tell it. Seeing 
that we have come from the same town, it 
may not be altogether a matter of indiffer- 
ence to you; for whatever may be people’s 
different positions at home, when they are 
thrown together in a strange land, they feel 
drawn somewhat together, I suppose. Did 
you ever see little Ruth Preston—who lives 
down the lane past the post-office ?” 

‘¢ Old Preston’s, the post-master’s, daugh- 
ter? Tremember her well. A bright, pleas- 
ant-faced girl, indeed. I used to love to 
see her watching for the mail, with those 
long curls hanging over herface. ‘That was 
some years ago, however. Old Preston is 
dead, since. And Ruth-——what has become 
of her?” 

She is there yet--though being older, 
she has put up the curls: and perhaps, with 
anxiety and waiting, some of the sunshine 
She was to have 
been my wife—still will be, I hope. It 
was five years ago that we arranged that 


has gone out of her face. 


matter between us; though, as neither of us 
had anything, we knew that we must wait, 
but we did not think how long it would be, 
however, for I was getting on well, andthe 
world seemed rather bright before us. Iwas 
in the cloth factory, at the time, doing finely; 
and the next year expected to be overseer. 
Then I hurt my arm, catching it one morn- 
ing in the gearing; and when I got well, not 
only was my money gone, but the mill itself 
had stopped work. ‘Then I turned lumber- 
man. It was hard at first; for I had to live 
through the winter far up the river, and 
could not see Ruth from one month to the 
other. But the lumber market was brisk, 
and I was to have a share in the proceeds ; 


‘ 
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and so I worked with a will, never doubting 
of success at last. . It should have come, it 
seems ; must have come to almost any man 
but myself. Then came a freshet, broke 
our booms, and carried down the stream all 
our winter’s labor.” 

‘¢But it was marked, Redfern, was it 


not ? Surely you should have recovered it ? 


‘Some of it we lost; and what we recov- 
ered cost us more than it was worth. At 
least, sO my partner in the business made 
out, when he brought in the bills for the 
labor. So much for men employed, and so 
much for boats; here an item for advertis- 
ing, and there an item for damages to land. 
In that way the whole thing was swamped, 
and I abandoned all claim. I was too poor 
to investigate the matter as it should be, or 
to fight it if the investigation required a 
fight; and after all, I could not tell but 
what my partner had been honest. It was 
only my suspicions at finding everything 
gone. Well, as I have said, I gave up the 
thing, and tired of all that useless work, 
came to California, making my way by the 
Isthmus route. I knew that I might have 
ill-luck here too—that it was pretty much 
all a lottery—that many men worked harder 
than at home, and at last came back poorer. 
But what will you have? There are.moods 
of men’s minds in which even the promised 
luck of a lottery is tempting. And besides, 
here labor and perseverance ought to tell at 
ast. 

‘«« And they will, undoubtedly, Redfern.” 

‘‘©VYes sir, but when?” responded the 
‘¢When we are both 
Now and 


other, despondingly. 
too old to enjoy our fortune ? 
then, though now it is along time since, I 
vet.a letter from Ruth, telling me that she Is 
still true; and it comforts me for a while. 
But then again I remember that I have no 
words of comfort to write back to her, and 
so feel discouraged again. See--I am get- 
ting gray already—being thirty-five; and yet 
the money belt does not fill.” 

what is thirty-five, my friend ? 
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Look at me——over ‘fifty, and with the mem- 
ories of a wasted youth pressing upon me, 
and the world to begin again. Is not my 
lot after all less endurable than yours ?” 
‘*No, Judge, Ido not see that it is; 
was the man’s answer, as he slowly gathered 
up his tin cups and began to store them 
away in the basket, the coffee having now 
been all drunk up, and the time come for 
may be_ beginning 


going to work. 
the world again, it is true; but in doing so, 
you have all that you care for on earth with 
you. She is here to rejoice with you in 
your success or comfort you in your bad 
luck. But see how far away is every one-— 
the only one indeed~—who can ever console 
or encourage 


TIL. 


Turning away after putting aside his 
basket and carefully separating the brands 
of his fire, so that it might go out unspent 
and leave a few charred remnants for the 
evening’s consumption, Mark Redfern then 
flung his pick over his shoulder, and set off 
on a brisk walk to his own special place of 
labor. 

For a moment the Judge stood motionless 
and watched him passing over the slope of 
a slight elevation, to where, beyond, lay 
what might be calledthe bay of the valley; 
then turned off toward his own fire. Saun- 
tered off very leisurely, indeed; for Judge 
Markham now had no urgent work to ac- 
complish. He had not been drawn thither 
for the sake of mining, and therefore had 
He had arrived only 
upon the previous afternoon, with a small 


taken up no claim. 


party from one of the overland trains; which, 
having encountered at some distance off 
brilliant reports concerning the richness of 
Gila Canon, had deviated from its intended 
course, and turned in thither. ‘The greater 
portion of this little party had almost at 
once passed on, not finding the realities of 
the situation in proper correspondence with 
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their sanguine imaginings. A few had tem- 
porarily encamped totry theirluck. Others 
had gone on to other mines, where friends 
were known to be awaiting them, or still 
further yet, to San Francisco. ‘The Judge 
himself would have passed on at once to 
the city, but for an accident that would 
probably detain him for a few days longer. 
Perhaps he was not sorry for the detention, 
though the occasion of it was unpleasant; 
as it gave him an opportunity to gain a little 
rest and relaxation after the fatiguing 
journey over the desert, as well as to learn 
something of the nature of the people and 
of the country in the midst of which his 
future lot was to be cast. : 

Now, sitting down at ease before his fire, 
he threw on a small log, poked the pile into 
a brisker blaze, and more carefully adjusted 
the little tin coffee-pot, which during his 
conversation with Redfern, had begun to 
lean over to one side and threatened cap- 
size. Lifting the cover, he looked in and 
gave a stir or two with the pewter spoon. 
The aroma of the boiling liquid came forth 
fragrant and tempting; and he put on the 
cover again, apparently well pleased with 
the result. ‘Then he stirred up the sliced 
contents of an iron stew. pan, sprinkled a 
little salt over them from a paper beside 
him, and opened wide a canvas bag of ship 


biscuit. 


All this while, he did not omit every 


moment to cast an expectant glance upon 
his tent ; a stained and travel worn affair, 
as befitted a tent that had endured the long 
journey across the plains. It was a fairly 
sized tent, divided inside down the center 
with a canvas partition, as could be seen by 
glancing in where one of the door flaps was 
thrown back, the other flap remaining as 
yet decorously closed. All at once, how- 
ever, this flap began slightly to move, and a 
pleasant voice cried out, 

Morning, papa.”’ 

Awake already, Grace?” he gaily re- 
sponded, lifting the canvas and peeping in. 


[Jan. 


‘*Did I not tell you, dear, that we are now 
where there is no work of housekeeping to 
be attended to or servants to be watched, 
and that I have command of the breakfast 
bell so that you can sleep as long in the 
morning as you please ?”’ 

‘*No servants excepting yourself, you 
mean, papa,’ she laughingly rejoined. 
‘* You forget that I have yourself to watch. 
And how droll that you should be doing the 
cooking while I must be here and look on !”’ 

‘* And a very good cook I am, I assure 
you, Grace—and an enterprising provider, as 
well. See here! Fresh crackers that | I 
bought late last night ! And here ! A whole 
potato, for only seventy-five cents! And 
smell the coffee, how pleasant it is! And 
see here again,” he continued, whipping the 
stew pan off the fire, and poking it into the 
tent for her to look at. Only think— 

papa. 

And how is the wrist now, dear ?’’. 

Better, . think that in 
more days I shall be able to manage my 
horse again, so that we can go to San Fran- 
cisco. We must go alone, now; must we 
not ?” 

‘*T suppose so, Grace. | Most of our party 
will either remain here, or have gone on al- 
ready. But they tell me that it is a pleas- 
ant journey—what is left of it-—and pertectly 
safe to be traveled alone. well-broken 
road for sixty miles to’Stockton; and after 
that, of course-— by the way, I should not 
wonder if Walt Quincy were to tarry and go 
on with us. I see him now, ata little dis- 
tance, smoking his pipe, leaning against a 
tree, and seeming as though he did not 
mean to move for a week.” 

‘© But don't you think, papa, that Walt 
ought not to wait? It may be very. pleasant 
for him, of course ;. and yet, for a young 
man to lose‘his time so needlessly, when 
time must be so valuable to him-—”’ 

‘¢ Spoken like a Solon, Grace,” responded 
her father with a laugh. <‘‘And yet, I do 
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not know that Walt will miss a day or two, 
| Well, dar- 
ling ; as soon as you are ready—”"’ 

‘¢T am dressed and coming out now, 


any more than the rest of us. 


papa, sO you can sound the gong and let the 
slaves prepare the banquet at once.” 
do not sound a Pet, in the 
best Eastern society. They merely clap 
their hands ; and then the hundred menials 
appear, each bearing his golden dish upon 
his head.” : 
With that he clapped his own hands, and 
instantly lifted the cover from the stew pan, 
took the coffee pot off the fire, and spread 
out two tin plates before him. | As he did so, 
Grace crawled out fray the tent and_ took 
her seat beside him. <A pleasant little fig- 
ure-—that of a girl of eighteen—not large, 
but having a pretty air of dignity and self 
possessjon that was not at all unbefitting her 
slight, almost fragile, build, but rather seem- 
ed to supplement it with a peculiar-grace 
which otherwise it might have been held to 
lack. Pleasant in face, too—pretty, with 
quaint, teasing, and provoking expresgions, 
which lighted up its well-formed features 
with a beauty that mere form and outline 
alone could not possibly have given. With 
something of taste and piquancy in her cos- 
tume ; partaking of whatever cauld most 
safely and conveniently be retained in the 
female dress on along and toilsome journey, 
together with little additions and = adapta- 
tions, which, though not borrowed from the 
stronger Sex, gave all the ease and facility of 
movement that a man can enjoy. Such 
were the half-opened vest, and the loose- 
waisted sacque, with pockets well placed for 
storing the usual requirements of travel, and 
the neat velvet cap slightly pulled over to 
the left in the wearing, and now allowed _ to 
fall entirely back, hanging on only by the 
strap under the chin, permitting her short 
thick curls to struggle free and unincum- 
Nest- 


ling close beside her father, with her un- 


bered down either side of her face. 


wounded hand she helped herself to her 
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share of the simple breakfast, as contentedly 
and with as much freedom from all nervous- 
ness about her singular situation in such a 
wild scenery and concourse, as though she 
were still in a comfortable room in her 
And he, not for 
the moment speaking, partook of his own 


former quiet city home. 


share, occasionally assisting her crippled 
movements, while they gazed around and 
noted the varying scenes about them. 

Some of these, indeed, were scenes to 
which they: had been accustomed for many 
weeks past. - The horses and mules tethered 
near the tents, and: endeavoring to get a 
scanty meal from the roots of what in the 
season of it might turn out to be grass; the 
smouldering fires dying out here and there, 
the blue puffs of smoke curling up and los- 
ing themselves in the tree-tops ; the white- 
covered wagons standing at the edge of the 
plain—one of them, indeed, being slowly 
dragged off by four oxen to another mine ; 
the groups of men passing to their work, or 
sauntering listlessly across the valley, or 
else, their day’s work not yet begun, sitting 
in circles before their tents—all this was 
already an old story to them. 

But there were a few individual traits that 
had. something of the interest of novelty. 
There was the Mexican gambler, for instance, 
who spread his oilskin cloth upon the 
ground at a little distance off, and upon it 
dealt his monte-pack ; Intent upon reaping 
large gains, but only succeeding in victim- 
izing one person, a ragged Chilian, who, 
having merely a single dollar, stood idly 
by when he had lost it, and however sorely 
tempted, could not continue, and submit to 
further plundering. ‘There was the Kan- 
aka cooking his little panful of rice, and 
humming to himself some doleful native 
dirge. ‘There was the Chinaman passing 
along, with the usual broad-pointed straw hat 
and turned-up wooden clogs, and his hair 
hanging down in one long plait below the line 
of his knees—almost as much an object of 
curiosity to the miners as to the Judge him- 
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self, since at that time Chinamen were few 
in California and remained mostly in the 
cities, and it wasa rare thing for one of 
them to stray off by himself into the inte- 
rior. These and other single objects af- 
forded abundant food for curiosity and spec- 
ulation, and gave bright promise of yet 
more striking novelties in the city itself. 

‘« How strange all these things seem, dear 
papa ; do they not?” said Grace. ‘* And 
to think that you had meant to leave me at 
home where I could never have seen them ! 
Are you not glad now that I put down my 
foot, and said that I would not be left be- 
hind, but would go with you? And why 
indeed, should I have been left behind? 
Are we not all to each other, papa? And 
who would care for either of us if the other 
were gone ?” 

‘Glad ? Of course I am, darling. 
know I did not wish to leave you, but only 
feared for you by reason of the long jour- 


You 


ney,” he said. 

Yes, that all. 
grieved to part from her; and would not 
have thought of it for a moment had he not 
feared that the way across would be too 


was He would. have 


toilsome for her. Dangerous, too, it might 
be: and that not merely from Indian tribes, 
but from his own comrades. For there had 
not been wanting friends who depicted in 
fearful colors the lawlessness and license 


to be met with upon the plains, and how 


that even a week of such exposure was not. 


a safe thing for a young girl. Represent- 
ing these things so pathetically and-> earn- 
estly to him, indeed, that at times his reso- 
and he 


lution seemed about to give 
would surely have left her behind had it not 


way, 


been for her own invincible fortitude, put- 
tting herself for the first time in opposition 
to him, and insisting upon sharing his lot, 
whatever that might be. ‘Phen at last he 
had yielded ; not only because she thus 
pleaded with him, but because he felt all 
the while an inner assurance that a’ more 


placed) human 


kindly trust could be 
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| Jan. 


nature, and that mere roughness and lack ot 
cultivation in men, did not presuppose law- 
lessness and cruelty. 


And he had been right. Krom the 


moment of leaving civilization behind, who 


so tenderly treated and-regarded by all, as 
Grace? What 
was there in the train that did not put a 


backwoodsman or hunter 
pleasant face upon his gnarled features as 
he strode past her 2?) Who did not hush the 
oath or coarse expression, when there avas 
even the hundredth chance that she might 
be near? © What 
indeed, did not her presence exert upon 
Who, as he saw her 


wide influence’ for good, 


the whole long line ? 
sunny face peeping out from the baggage- 
wagon, or bending at odd times over the 
mane of her gentle little pony, did not feel 
a brightness steal into his heart, making 
him clench his hand with the picture of 
any coming danger to her, and scan the hori- 
foe, and 


zon Indian 


closer for signs of 
swear to himself that he would. fight all the 
harder against,attack by reason of her pres- 
ence? And so to her the long, long jour- 
ney had been no_ hardship, but rather a 
pleasant excursion, in which she had_ re- 
ceived from all sides kind attentions and 
deeds, and had repaid them. with. those 
smiles of gratitude which, welcome every- 
where, always a thousand times better 
appreciated when scattered in the loneliness 
and rigor of a wilderness. No; he was not 
sorry that he had brought her. It was all 
the better perhaps-—apart from the mere 
fact of their close association; tor now he 
could feel that all his worldly happiness and 
hopes were with him, that there was noth- 
ing left behind for him to look back upon 
with uncertain lingering, that the -past was 
that the future lay 
with -no 


indeed the past, and 
him divided 
interest. 

«Look, dear papa!” she suddenly cried, 
breaking in upon his musing. = ‘*Has there 
not anew tent been put up the past night?” 


So there had; a clean, white httle tent, 
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not more than twenty feet from them, 
partly hidden by the lower branches of the 
pines that grew behind, but now that at- 
tention was especially directed to it, seem- 
ing to stand out so clear and distinct that 
they wondered they had not observed | it 
from the very first. A little tent, not more 
than large enongh for one—a box or two be- 
ing crowded outside, it would seem; and 
before the door a few teet one side, grazed 
a gray pony. 

While the father and daughter looked, 
the flap of the tent was thrown outward and 
a single figure emerged. A young man, 
slight and well built. Not altogether un- 
pleasing in appearance at the first sight; 
having wWell-shaped features, set off with a 
dark beard trimmed close to the face. At 
glance, rather a. prepossessing 
And yet, after a moment's scrutiny, 
that those shapely 


casual 
figure. 
it was somehow. felt 
features were only a cover to some unworthy 
trait of character. ‘There was subtle, 
cool, crafty gleam in the eye, indicative of 


-unruly thought, an expression that spoke of 


license and depravity lurking under. the 
guise of something better. “There was a 


sullen impress In the sharply drawn corners 
of the mouth, mingled with a contemptuous 
sneer faintly traceable in the thin, almost 
imperceptible And 
looked at him, the lines appeared to grow 
broader, until they controlled the whole ex- 


lines. even as one 


pression, and from being mere inconsider- 
able indications of a transient emotion, gave 
permanent impress to it; so that when once 
seen the crafty sneer seemed afterward never 
absent, and became the real prevailing tone 
of the face. In fact, when, after the first 
careless glances of possible admiration, the 
face was deliberately studied, it became 
recognized rather as that of a man, who, 
naturally engaging and prepossessing, had 
lived a life of indolence, heartlessness, and 
want of principle; preserving through all, as 
will sometimes happen, something of his 
original manly bearing, but not succeeding 
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kindly, honest, 
and reassuring expressions which, beneath 
the blight of corruption, will always fade 
away so much sooner than mere delicacy 


in retaining so well those 


and bloom of feature. 

kor the moment he. stood at the door of 
his tent, gazing in lazy attitude down the 
valley, unconscious that he was being ob- 
served. ‘Then, recovering himself, he took 
from his pocket a littke meerschaum pipe 
and filled it carefully from a bag of cut to- 
bacco, placed the stem between his lips, and 
hunted in his bag for a match, making as 
though he would sit down and have a quiet 
smoke. But the match did not seem to be 
forthcoming, and while looking around for 
some substitute, his eye fell upon a piece of 
board, evidently a portion of the head of a 
This seemed to suggest a new 
idea; for, putting his filled pipe in_ his 
pocket, he re-entered the tent, emerged 
again witha hammer and a couple of nails, 
and proceeded to fasten the board against 
the front pole of his tent, above the line of 


barrel. 


his head, in the place where residents of 


the mines who had mercantile pursuits were 
wont to emblazon their business. 

What was it to be? ‘The tent was too 
small for a drinking saloon or grocery store, 
and there seemed to be no other commer- 
cial occupation adapted to the wants of the 
district. But the stranger speedily enlight- 
ened the two spectators; for again disap- 
pearing and reappearing, this time emerging 
with a bottle of ink and a small brush he 
roughly traced out upon the board the 
word Docror.” 

It was a moment or two before anything 
was added to this; for evidently pleased 
with his success at sign painting, he was 
obliged to retire a few paces and. contem- 
plate his work in all its details from a bird’s 
Ap- 
pearing more than ever satisfied with the 
view, he returned, added the word ‘* BArt- 
LEY,” took another minute for distantzob- 
servation and gratifying self-laudation, and 


eye distance of ten or ‘twelve paces. 
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then appended the large letter ‘‘ P,”’ evi- 
dently the beginning of the last name. 

‘* Doctor Bartley P-~—”’ 
Judge, half to himself; 
towards his daughter’s muffled wrist. 


remarked the 
and he glanced 
a moment or two we shall know the man’s 
full name; but what matter for that, Grace ? 
As long as we know that he is a doctor, it 
answers all our purpose; does it not? A 
week ago, indeed, I would have gone fifty 
miles to find one. And even now-—~”’ 

‘¢Even now is not a week ago; do you 
My 


have 


not see papa?” was her response. 
wrist is nearly well. What need 
any one at all to attend to me !” 

It was evident that both father and 
daughter spoke with some inward shrinking 
from the stranger, so completely did. that 
palpably forbidding tone of his. expression 
repel. them. the neither 
spoke again, seeming partially to read each 


to 


For moment 
other's secret doubts, and forbearing any 
further discussion of the actual necessities 
of the case, and so remained, silently ob- 
serving the further proceedings of the man. 
He again took up the brush and seemed 
about to fillout the whole name. But some 
contrary impulse now appeared to restrain 
him from further effort; and dropping his 
brush, he once more pulled out the pipe and 
put it to his mouth, and as before sought 
for a match, forgetting that he had already 
ineflectually gone through that performance. 
Failing again at that,-for the first time he 
looked around, saw the camp-fire so few 
paces off, and approaching, took off his hat 
and begged a coal. 

The Judge of course furnished him with 
one; and, as the man stood lighting his 
pipe, gazed at him with some curiosity. 
The outward lines of character certainly did 
not improve under a nearer view--even 
seemed to grow worse as more plainly devel- 
oped ; the sneer, at first scareely perceptible, 
now covering the whole face and leaving to 
the naturally clear, bright eyes and finely 
of. good to 
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Chiseled nose nothing whatever 
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say for themselves. More and more did the 
Judge feel a repulsion to the stranger grow 
over him, and he was disposed to let him go 
But then 


came another furtive, half anxious glance at 


off again with hardly a salutation. 


Grace’s lame wrist, and he controlled him- 

self sufficiently to give at least a civil word. 
Been long here, sir?” 
«Came last night. From the lower 

mines.” 

A physician, I observe.” 

With that the man, having lighted his 
pipe, threw down the coal, muttered a word 
of thanks, and prepared to move away. 
Again the Judge hesitated and glanced at his 
daughter’s hand. But why should he hesi- 
tate at all ? Was not the man a doctor, and 
so far, of the very profession of which they 
stood in need? Grant that he did not seem 
personally all that could be asked, what 
mattered it, as long as his skill, which was 
all that they required, might prove effective ? 
Why shrink from him because of the ab- 
sence of other good qualities 2?) Afterall, this 
was not the landin which one should be over- 
nice and particular in matters of mere char- 
acter. Many who came out to California 
were flying from some stigma which in their 
And 


was there to be no opportunity allowed in 


own place had hindered success. 
this new country for the growth of a better 
reputation ? Even he, Markham, might in 
this respect wish to be judged charitably. 
He had left at the East much that he would 
fain forget ; and at the thought he hung his 
head and dug his nails into his clenched 
hand. There were sins of omission and com- 
mission in plenty behind him. There were 
faults, and errors, and neglects in plenty. 
What if, away out here, people were now to 
remember all these matters, and-bring them 
forward to his detriment ? Nay, let him not 
therefore judge others harshly, if he would 
not himself be judged. 

‘¢ Doctor,” he said, yielding suddenly to 
the combined impulses of charity and neces- 
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‘‘This is my daughter. Last week amounted to much. Please, therefore, look 


she caught her wrist in the wagon wheel and into the matter, and see if you can further 


sprained it. We have done as well for her — help her.” 


aus. We 


could, but our best may not have Leonard Kip. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. } 


SAN BENITO. 


If you go to San Benito, on the gray sea looking down, 
Fronted by the restless ocean, backed by rugged hills and brown, 


You shall see a quaint old village—remnant of the wealth and prime, 
With the haleyon grace around it of the dreamy Spanish time, | 


When the shouts of gay vaqueros floated on the balmy air, 
And the herds of long-horned cattle thronged the valleys everywhere; 


When all life seemed love and music, and the sound of dance and song, 
With the chime of bells at vespers sounded through the summer long. 


but another’race has conqucred and possessed this calm retreat, 
So. where lowed the Spanish cattle rustles now the yellow wheat; 


While the old adobe mission fast is falling to decay, 
And the sounds of mirth and music cheer no more the lonely day. . 


In.a dream lies San Benito, to the olden time chained fast, 
Caring nothing for the present, for its heart is in the past. 


And it seems to look far westward o’er the vast and glimmering sea, 


Half-expectant of the coming of a time that ne’er can be, 


Thinking, dreaming of a rapture that its heart can never know, 
When again unto its bosom should be clasped the long ago. 


Oh, our lives are San Benitos by time's ever-restless sea, > 
And we dream and dream forever of a day that cannot be,— 


When the joys that long have left us shallcome back on happy wing, 
While in hope’s fair Mission towers as of old the bells shall ring. 


Deeper raptures thrilled our childhood, fonder hopes our youth’s brief spring, 
‘Than this stern exacting manhood to our hearts can ever bring. 
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a 
= But they come but once—once only; and all vainly do we sigh 
‘i For the blissful second coming of the days that have gone by. 
* * * * 
. Yet, with patient eyes and faithful, looking out across the main, 
e. Still I wait and watch and listen for the past to Come again. 
Life is evermore beside me, sparkling, dancing in its glee 
And my heart a San Benito in a dream beside the sea. : 

H. A. Burr. 
ON SECOND ‘THOUGHT. 
3 ‘The end’s so near, 
F It is all one 
iy What track I steer, | 
What work’s begun. \ 
a It is all one | 
If nothing's done, 

‘The end’s so near! 

‘The end’s so near, 

It is all one 

track thou steer, 
work’s begun— 
a Some deed, some plan, 
5 As thou'rt a man! 
ig The end’s so near. 
Anthony Morehead. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF EARLY TRINITY. 


Situated entirely within the Coast Range 
of mountains, and including within its 
bounds all the territory drained by the 
waters of Trinity River, and but very little 
besides, is the county of Trinity. It is in 
the second tier of counties lying south of 
the, Oregon line; a long, narrow county, 
extending a length of about one hundred 
miles from north to south, with a varying 
breadth of from twenty-five to seventy miles. 
Its name is taken from its principal river, 
the discoverers of which, erroneously think- 
ing the stream emptied into Trinidad Bay, 
gave it the name it has borne from that day 
to this. ‘Territorially, ‘Trinity County 1s iso- 
lated from the general lines of travel, coast 
or inland, that lead from: California. to its 
northern neighbors; and to. get. within its 
jurisdiction from any quarter, the adven- 
turous traveler must scale mountain ridges 
thousands of feet in height. 

Yet isolated as it is and has been, our 
readers. must not that. Trinity, 
with her great stores of mineral wealth, 
where each sparkling little stream. literally 
flowed over golden sands, remained long 
undiscovered or neglected. No; the pio- 
neers of California were young men, or at 
least men in the prime and vigor of manhood, 


suppose 


ardent, ambitious, daring, energetic, and fond 
of adventure. All or nearly all, the places 
that grew into subsequent prominence as the 
central points of rich mining sections, were 
discovered within the first five years follow- 
ing the day when Marshall made known his 
The very diff- 
culties and dangers attendant upon a_pro- 
specting trip into unexplored regions were 
but additional incentives to the prospector 
of ’49.- No matter if his own claim’ was 
paying an ounce a day; if he heard that 
some one was making two ounces a day in 
Vou. LX.--1. 


some other and distant camp, very often 
the bird in hand would be let loose for the 
glorious uncertainty of the two in the bush; 
and with blankets, tools, cooking utensils, 
and grub, packed upon the back of the 
mild-eyed, patient durrve, the start would be 
made to find their more fortunate fellow 
miner and share in the fruits of his discov- 
eries. Accordingly it. was not long after 
Marshall’s discovery was made known before 
a prospecting party was organized to see if 
the mountains west of the Sacramento Val- 
ley were as rich in the precious metal as the 
Sierra Nevada was daily proving itself to be. 

This party was headed by Major Pearson 
B. Reading, a pioneer of, I think, 1844, 
who had obtained from the Mexican govern- 
ment a grant of land in the upper part of 
the Sacramento Valley, in what is now known 
as Shasta County. The Major had been 
over to Trinity River several years before, 
on an expedition taken partly for relaxation, 
and partly to wage war against the furry in- 
habitants of the watérs of upper Trinity. 
He carried away with him a vivid recollee- 
tion of the formation. of the country, and 
at once concluded heard of the 
gold discoveries, that the region of his  for- 


when he 


mer trapping experience was likely to be as 
rich as that of the foot-hills of the Sierras. 
He did not, however, return to that part of 
the county, but struck the river below where 
the most of its main branches had emptied 
into it; probably thirty or forty miles below 
the scene of his The Major 
lived on his grant, surrounded by his flocks 
and herds, intrue patriarchal style. ‘Vhere 
were not many white people in the Territory 


former visit. 


then, and his assistants were mainly native 
Indians, who spoke nearly the lan- 
guage as their Trinity brethren, and were on 
as friendly terms with them; and it was 


| 
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partly through their counsels that the route 
finally taken by the prospectors was selected. 

The party left the Major’s ranch, taking 
a nearly due western course, crossing the 
Trinity mountains near the point where the 
flourishing quartz camp of Bullychoop is now 
located, and following in their journey to 
the river the course of that creek which has 
since borne the Major’s name. A short dis- 
tance below the mouth of the creek, but on 
the opposite side of the river, wasa red bar, 
running down froma long, narrow point, 
around which the river swept in the form of 
ahalfmoon. Ofcourse thisalso was named 
after the Major—a name it still retains, al- 


though the last square foot of bed rock un- - 


der its original soil has been scraped and 
cleaned, and the bar deserted by every one, 
including even the Chinese, for a quarter of 
a century. 

Here the party pitched their camp, and 
richly were their laborsrewarded. ‘The gold 
was of the character known as ‘‘ river dust,” 
fine, and of high quality, and the ground 
paid from the grass roots down to bed rock. 
So late as 1850, a pioneer working there 
told me that in one part of the bar where he 
worked, the top earth paid regularly a dollar 
to each bucket, and when he had worked 
fifty buckets, which was considered a day’s 
work by him, his dust when cleaned, always 
pulled down the scale at three ounces. 

The ‘‘ help” the Major brought along was 
mostly composed of his Indian friends from 
the Valley, supplemented to some extent by 
the Indians living near the Bar. ‘There 
were many Indiansin Trinity County at that 
day, and they were very friendly toward the 
intruders, probably because of the course 
taken by the Major upon his arrival. He 
had brought along a supply of red blankets, 
beads, looking-glasses, and other things 
pleasing to the eyes of the untutored savage, 
which were distributed as presents, or given 
in payment for labor. And a more potent 
factor, perhaps, in establishing friendly rela- 
tions was the drove of fat cattle which the 


Major’s retainers brought along, and which 
were slaughtered as occasion required, to 
satisfy the wants of the Major and party, but 
of these newly found friendsas well. When 
one of the beeves was slaughtered, all were 
bidden to the feast; and as some cynical 
woman has said ‘‘the only way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach,” so the Major 
found his way to the Indians’ friendship in 
the same manner. 

Report says the Major had the gold dust 
poured into buckets, which stood just inside 
the opening of the tent, and the party pur- 
sued their work without fear of pilfering, 
leaving the dust there as unconcernedly 
when they went away as though it had been 
placed on deposit ina bank of well known 
solvency. But this happy state of affairs 
was not long destined to last. News of the 
discoveries of Marshall had been conveyed 
to Oregon, and parties from the Webfoot 
State (or ‘Territory I should perhaps. say) 
were making their way by both sea and land 
toward the modern FE] Dorado. One of 
these parties, hearing of the location of the 
Major, immediately set out for Reading’s 
Bar and easily made their way there. ‘Then, 
though there were miles upon miles of river 
bars untouched, the party began raising a 
disturbance because of his Indian help ; and 
knowing the half savage character of the men 
he had to deal with,and thatan encounterwith 
them would cause great loss of life to his In- 
dian friends, the Major withdrew and left 
the Oregonians masters of the situation. 

Had the later comers treated the Indians 
with the same kindness that was shown by 
Reading and his party, or even had they 
shown any respect whatever for the natural 
rights of those whose country they had en- 
tered unbidden, it would have been better 
for both races, and many a bloody page in 
the history of the early days of the county 
would not have to be written. For many 
years afterward the Indians remembered and 
spoke of ‘* Chakins” (the name they had 
given him from his flowing beard) with love, 


‘ 
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and his presence here sis remembered yet by 
the younger ones who still live as the repre- 
sentatives of a tribe now nearly extinct. 

In those early times the Indians of ‘Trinity 
could count their people by thousands. 
The river and its tributaries were the homes 
of countless schools of fish, which were 
easily taken by means of the ingenious 
spears and wicker traps arranged by the na- 
tives; and the summer catch, split open and 
hung on the nearest bush to dry, was_ piled 
up in great piles for winter use. The moun- 


tains were filled with deer and smaller game, 
and nuts, roots, seeds, and grasses were gath- 
cred in the season, making their lives, un- 
til the coming of the whites, one of compar- 
ative indolence and ease. So late as 1858, 
| have seen as many as a thousand of them 
at a time gathered to join in one of the many 
excursions, When young and old alike came 
from far and near to celebrate the event by 
a dance. At this day Ido not suppose that, 
young and old all told, there can be found 
fifty representatives of the once powerful 
tribe of Wintoons. Its decadence began at 
the time Reading and his party left. The 
Oregonians were men who had been engaged 
in long and bloody warfare with the tribes 
of the Willamette Valley, and one Indian to 
them was the same as another, and Indian 
life was no more valuable in their eyes than 
would be the life of one of the lower animals. 

The natives were not slow in finding out 
the difference in the feelings of the two 
classes of whites, and for a time avoided the 
new comers. but the story runs that one 
day one of the party, seeing some Indians 
at a distance, held upa blanket as if to give 
it them, and when one approached to re- 
ceive the supposed present, shot him down 


in cold blood, ‘* just.to see him jump.” 


The natives took to their mountain. fast- 
nesses and in the three years that followed, 
the life of many an innocent miner was 
made to pay the penalty of that one cow- 


ardly murder. 
They did not carry on organized warfare, 


for they knew themselves powerless to cope 
with their adversaries, but contented them- 
selves for the most part with predatory raids, 
seldom killing unless it was some lone trav- 
eler, whose body would be concealed ; orif 
found, he would perhaps have no friends to 
organize a pursuit of the murderers. Very 
cunning, too, they were, when on their 
thieving excursions—on one occasion steal- 
ing the blanket from wader a man who was 
sleeping in front of the bars of a corral, keep- 
ing guard over the animals within. © In 
March, 1852, however, they committed a 
murder within two miles of the town of 
Weaverville, for which terrible vengeance 
was taken. The miners, by a fortunate chain 
of circumstances, were enabled to surprise 
their principal camp; and slay more than a 
hundred of them, after which the remainder 
of the tribes were glad to come in and sue for 
peace on any terms that gave them their 
lives. 

The population of Trinity, as shown by 
the statecensus of 1852, was 1,741 males 
and 23 females. The undue preponderance 
of the sterner sex was followed by a result 
which often occurs in new countries, for 
many of the miners mated with Indian 


women ; some, indeed, of those pioneers of 


early days have Indian wives to this day. 


One of these connections led to an adven- 
ture whichis laughable to think of now, but 
which might have entailed serious conse- 
quences. The man-—a burly German, gen- 


erally called ‘* Big Smith” to distinguish him 


from his partner, a litthe man of the same 
name—had lost a valuable mule during the 
Indian troubles, and taking the trail of the 
thieves found——-not his mule, but the hide 
and hoofs. After Smith had lived with his 
squaw. some time he worried her to tell him 
who had stolen the mule, and _ finally ex- 
torted from her the fact that the mul: had 
been killed and partly eaten by an Indian 
to whom the boys had given the name of 
Big-Mouthed Doc.” 

Thirsting for vengeance, Smith gathered 


| 
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three or four companions and hieing to the 
rancheria found Doc, and took him pris- 
oner. Saying they were going to take him 
to Weaverville to be tried for the offense, 
the party started off-with him. Their real 
intention, however, was to take Doc part 
way on the road to Weaverville, and then to 
kill him, and come back and report that he 
had escaped. Doc, however, had not only 
his mouth, but his eyes and ears open. 

To reach Weaverville, the party had to be 
ferried across the Trinity River, which, fed 
by the melting snows of a warm spring, was at 


flood. 


each man with a loaded rifle or pistol ready. 


They got on board the ferry boat, 


Doc was apparently the most unconcerned 
of the party, and taking a seat upon the side 
of the boat proceeded to fill and light an 
old pipe, while the ferryman was shifting 
the ropes preparatory to starting across. 
When the boat was in mid stream, there 
was a sudden splash in the water and Doc 
was gone. Sitting nonchalantly on the side 
of the boat he had only waited until it was 
in the deep water, when by a quick move- 
ment he had turned heels over head back- 
ward into the stream, before his guard could 
begin to realize what he was doing. The 
current carried him swiftly off, and when 
his black head rose for a moment. above 
water it was a hundred yards away. Half 
a dozen bullets sped towards it, only to 
strike at or near the spot where it Aad been, 
and the breath of air he had drawn in lasted 
long enough for him to make another hun- 
By this time he 
considered himself safe ; and paddling for 


dred yards down stream. 


shore on the opposite side of the river from 
that on which the boat would land,he climbed 
up the bank, indulged in a few gestures that 
made his late captors gnash their teeth and 
swear roundly, and = disappeared the 
bushes. 
had done ample penance for his) dinner 
of mule meat—Smith admitting that. the 
mule must have been a tough one, anyhow— 
and word was sent to him that he could 


It was thereupon voted that Doc | 
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come back and live without fear of molesta- 
tion. 

It was not long before other settlements 
were made, as it became proven that the 
river and nearly all of its branches were 
rich in gold. The low, shallow bars that 
lined the river were the favored field of labor 
for the mining gentry; for though not so rich 
as the creeks that headed near the sources 
of the wealth of both, they were more easily 
worked by the primitive modes of mining 
them in vogue. 

Notwithstanding the fact that thousands 
of miners were rocking or working with 
‘‘long toms” and sluices, the river ran very 
until the 
Up to that time the purity 
Water was such ‘that the great 


clear, except in time of flood, 
spring of 1855. 
of the 
salmon running up or down the. stream 
could be seen moving along seventy-five or 
The character of the 
earth washed was gravelly and not prone to 


a-hundred feet away. 
entirely dissolve. Butinthe spring of 1855, 
traveling up the riverabove Lewiston—then 
the highest point at which extensive mining 
was done—I noticed a red tinge of the 
water new to me. This came from. the 
newly found diggings at Ridgeville, a place 
where deep banks of red earth lay over the 
pay dirt, which hundreds of busy miners were 
washing away to discover the rich bed-rock 
Ridgeville has met the fate of too 
many of the pioneer mining towns, and to- 


below. 


day only one solitary miner’s cabin marks 


the spot where thirty years ago all was life 
and activity. 3 


I stopped that night at Eastman’s Dig- 
gings, where twenty-five or thirty men were 
engaged in constructing a ditch for the 
owner of the place. We had supper in a 
long, low, double log cabin, and ate it from 


-a table made by driving stakes into the 


vround, nailing cross pieces on the top, and 


, laying long, unplaned boards over them. 


After supper the proprietor invited us over 
to his private house, where I had the pleas- 
ure of listening to an excellent sermon by 


| 
| 
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the Rev. H. B. Sheldon, who preached on 
alternate Sabbaths at Weaverville and Shasta. 
It was the first religious discourse I had 
heard since leaving home five years before, 
and I was greatly impressed by it. The 
text was, ‘* Behold I stand at the door and 
knock; if any man hear my voice and open 
unto mé, I will come in to him and sup with 
him, and he with me.” Religion was 
sadly at a discount with the mining frater- 
nity in those days, and we had scarcely left 
the house to return to the log, cabin when 
one irreverent fellow broke out into the 
words of a then popular negro ditty: 
“Ts dat you, Sam?” “Oh, no, its Jim.” 
“Well, you ain't good looking, and you can't 
come 1n, 
So it’s no use knocking at de do’ any mo’, 
So it’s no use knockin’ at de do’,”’ 
which he thought should have been sung in 
meeting as appropriate to the text chosen. 
A more creditable story however, is told 
of Minersville, a little town a few miles above 
Eastman’s. There was a small band of 
Christians there, and occasionally a clergy- 
man visited them. Services were held in an 
old butcher shop opposite the store, which 
had attached to it the inevitable saloon of 
the day. One Sabbath afternoon, services 


were held, while at the same time the devil 


was getting in his work among the ungodly ~ 


across the street. That no part of the ser- 
vice should be neglected, the hat was passed 
around, and three dollars and six bits col- 
lected. A sorrowful look came over the 
reverend gentleman’s face as he saw the size 
of the collection. | 

‘Suppose you go among the friendly sin- 
ners over the way ; they may do something,” 
said he. | 

‘The friendly sinners” were visited with 
vood results. About twenty ‘dollars in five 
franc pieces and half dollars was poured from 
the hat upon the table, and the clergyman 
made happy. 

The early politics of the county developed 
some surprising results. In the first election 
held, the county-seat was to. be located ; 
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and Weaverville and Eureka (now in Hum- 
boldt County and its seat of justice) con- 
tended for the honor. When the votes were 
counted, Simpson’s Hole polled seventy-five 
solid votes for Eureka, and Weaverville was 
beaten. As there was no such place in the 
county as Simpson’s Hole, Weaverville woke 
up, petitioned for a new election,*which was 
granted, and this time got the majority. 

A court house was built on the ridge over- 
looking the town, which, until it was burned 
down a decade or so later, was known as the 
‘* Missouri Poorhouse” from the number of 
men from that State that were elected to 
county office. The late Hon. John C. 
Burch, ex-Congressman and Code Commis- 
sioner, a Missourian by birth, got his first 
start in successful political life by occupying 
the Missouri Poorhouse as our first County 
Clerk. Parties were then divided into Whig 
and Democrat, but with the Missourians, of 
whom there were many in the county, the 
first requisite of fitness for office was that the 
candidate should be a Missourian. 

‘‘ Dad” Hinkle was a local politician of 
the Democratic faith, who attended every 
Democratic convention with as much reg- 
ularity as if the fate of the nation depended 
upon his being there. He wasan old man, 
wore no beard, and had been a preacher in 
his younger days. I cabined with him one 
summer, when he told me much of his past, 
informing me among other things, that at 


>the senatorial convention two years before 


he came within one vote of getting the nom- 
ination of his party for senator, and as his 
party was immensely in the majority and a 
nomination the equivalent of an election, 
Dad at once rose to a great height in my 
estimation, and I regarded myself as highly 
favored by fortune in having a man of such 
presumable ability as a cabin mate. But 
alas ! this proud place he held in my thoughts 
was doomed to receive a terrible fall. Com- 
ing home from work one evening, my eyes 
were attracted by a paper stuck in a split 
stick on the banks of Dad’s water race. I 


i 
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at once read the ‘‘ Notis’» which was placed 
there for the purpose of informing the min- 
ing world that Dad claimed ‘* fifty sloos heds 
of Watter,” to be taken out of ‘‘ Wever 


crik.” Never was an idol torn from its ped- 
estal sooner than was mine. Poor old 
Dad! He went back to Missouri just 


before the breaking out of the rebellion, and 
his sympathies led him at once into the ranks 
of the ‘Minute Men,” a secesh body. The 
last I heard of him, the ‘‘ Home Guards,” a 
Union company, had killed his son, wounded 
his son-in-law, and after keeping him tied to 
a tree for a while as a mark to see how near 
they could shoot to him without hitting him, 
let him go on condition that he should leave 
Missouri, never to return, which he was glad 
to do. 

gut with the downfall ot the Whig party 
a change came over the spirit of county 
politics. ‘** Know-Nothingism” swept over 
the county like a tornado, carrying every- 
thing before it; and as the new party’s or- 
ganization was a secret one, the result was 
a surprise to those who, like Dad, were 
faithful to their first political love. — Its 
growth was only equaled by the rapidity of 
its decline and fall; for after the first election, 
to use a common expression, It ‘* never took 
a trick.”- The Know-Nothing council in 
Weaverville held its meetings in the hall of 
a large frame building, the lower part of 
which .was used as a carpenter’s shop, the 
oor of the hall being thickly covered with 
sawdust, to save its mysteries from becom- 
ing known tothe uninitiated who might stroll 
into the shop below. | One fated night, how- 
ever, the hall was filled with worshipers at 
the Know-Nothing shrine, including nearly 
every prominent man in town. The sacred 
mysteries were being expounded, when there 
was a crash of falling timbers, a confusion 
of yells, groans, and shouts, and presently 
the adherents of the new party came limping 
out hatless from the ruins of the building, 
which, tasked beyond its strength, had given 
Way, precipitating the inmates into the shop 
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below. Lawyers, doctors, and merchants 
ran home to get hats, then sauntered care- 
lessly down to the scene, the most anxious of 
any to know what was the matter. Every- 
thing was going off smoothly, when the curly 
hair of a leading attorney was found to be lib- 
erally sprinkled with sawdust. ‘Then the mur- 
der was out; more than one man of promi- 
nence, who the day before had been preaching 
the ‘‘ grand old principles of Jefferson, Jack- 
son, and Monroe” upon the street was thus 
‘*spotted.”’ But the party had got a pretty 
firm hold for ¢?a/ time, and the knowledge 
gained of the personnel of the party could 
not be uSed in time to prevent its success. 

Dad was true to the Democracy in its 
defeat as well as victories, and was still the 
power that set the ball in motion at his own 
precinct of Kanaka Bar. When a primary 
meeting was to be held, he would rustle 
around to get in the voters and make as im- 
posing a meéting as possible. On one oc- 
casion I was passing the door of the store 
where the primary was to be held, and Dad 
came out and requested me to tell a certain 


gentleman who seemed to be a little luke- 


warm in the cause, to be sure and come over 
right away, as his presence was wanted. 
My curiosity was excited to know why the 


primary needed him so badly andI concluded | 


that although it was ‘‘none of my funeral ”’ 
I would go over too. I soon ascertained 
that my friend was wanted for chairman of, 
the meeting, as all the other independent 
voters had declined to act, and Dad. was 
keeping himself foot-loose for the purpose 
of engineering the proceedings. ‘The meet- 
ing was composed principally of Germans, 
newly made citizens, to whom the _ political 
machinery of a party caucus was as yet an 
unknown mystery. ‘There’ were three 
Americans present—the prospective chair- 
man, Dad, and Kit Jenkins. Dad nomin- 
ated my friend for chairman, Kit seconded 


the nomination, and when the question was 


put a huge volume of ayes came from the 


crowd—they could vote, anyway. Dad 


\ 
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nominated Kit for secretary; there was no 
second to ‘the motion, but the chairman 
deftly tided the matter along by suggesting 
that if there was no objection it would be 
taken as the>sense of the meeting that Mr. 
‘There was none, 

The chairman 


Jenkins act as secretary. 
and Kit assumed his part. 
then announced that the business of the 
meeting was to select two delegates to the 
county convention. Mr. Jenkins, who had 
been nibbling the end of his pen holder, 
here arose and proposed the chairman and 
Mr. Hinkle as the two delegates. ‘Then 
a blank silence fell upon the assemblage. 
[Dad and the chairman looked appealingly 
at the assembled voters, as each sat with 
open mouth waiting to see what would come 
next. They looked in vain; but Dad was 
equal to the occasion. Rising to his feet 
he said that * while under ordinary circum- 
stances he should feel a delicacy in second- 
ing his own nomination, he did not at this 
time, inasmuch as the chairman was included 
in the motion, and should therefore do so.” 
The chairman, appreciating the situation, 
immediately apologized for putting the ques- 
tion as regarded himself, but did so, and 
another burst of ayes followed. 

This business being thus happily settled 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, Dad 
once more rose, and moved that a vote of 
‘* honor” be given to their late member of 
the Assembly for his able and dignified 
course in the last session. Another blank 
silence followed, the secretary being so busy 
writing the motion down that he forgot to 
second it. 

I was standing by the bar where Stanhope, 
the storekeeper, was giving an extra dry citi- 
Chatley;” ‘said: Why 
don’t some of you fellows second that ?” 


zen a drink. 


Charley seemed dazed at the audacity of 
the proposition for a moment, but recover- 
ing cried out, ‘‘I second dat, Mr. Presi- 
dent... Votisit?” ‘lhe President hurriedly 
put the question without giving the desired 
information, declared it carried, and all was 


- happened at that moment to be. 
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lovely again. 

Trinity had two representatives in the 
lower branch of the Legislature in its earlier 
days, but the scepter has departed from the 
mining counties, and it shares the honor of 
In those early 
days, fortunes were readily made by the 
lucky ones, and among these was one Cham- 
berlain. He had a snug little sum in clear 
gold gathered up, and came to Weaverville 
on his way to the old home in ‘‘ the States.” 
The county convention was to assemble 


one with old Shasta now. 


next day, and an idea popped into the mind 
of Mr. Chamberlain. If he could obtaina 
legislative nomination in that convention, 
then decline with thanks, what a feather it 
would be in his cap. He could show not 
only wealth but unsought honors as the 
fruits of his short residence in California. 
He mentioned it to a friend who was a del- 
egate, and that friend mentioned it to an- 
other. Of course Chamberlain did not 
want the office; he -had left diggings that 
paid better than the meagre ounce a day 
which then rewarded our Solonsat San Jose, 
Benicia, or wherever the State capital 
The re- 
sult of the various confabs was that Cham- 
berlain was nominated for the Assembly on 
the first ballot. 

But when it came to the withdrawal part 
of the program, it did not appear to him in 
quite the same light. He thought better of 
it—-in fact, he believed the party really 
wanted him as its nominee, and he consid- 
He was duly 
elected, drew his pay like a hero, then 
turned his back upon the setting sun, and 


ered himself bound to serve. 


_the places that had known him knew him 


no more. : 

Mr. Chamberlain’s success as a ‘‘ com- 
plimentary” candidate had a very depressing 
effect upon the chances of complimentary 
candidates for a number of years afterward. 
But in 1861, when the Democratic party 
was divided between the Douglasites and 
Breckenridgers, the leaders of the two wings 
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of the party met and agreed upon the terms 
of an understanding which they felt to be 
necessary to secure the election. of. their 
county ticket. So the two factions, although 
they had been at swords’ points the year 
before, and were yet, so far as State ofh- 
cers were concerned, agreed ‘through their 
leaders upon a ‘slate,’ which would save 
the spoils of county office from going into 
the hands of the hated ‘‘ Blacks.” Bob 
Stewart and Jones (since and now Senator 
from Nevada) were ‘highly acceptable to 
the Union Democrats, Kruttschnitt would 
make the ticket ‘‘solid”’ with the German 
element, Murphy with the Irish, and so on 
to the end of the chapter, ‘The morning 
of the convention, however, found a dis- 
turbing element in the form of a candidate 
for the place designed for Kruttschnitt. A 
hurried conclave was held, and it was deci- 
ded to ** let the old man down easy ” for he 
was one of the veterans of the party. The 
‘letting down easy”’ was to be done by 
means of a good complimentary vote, when 
the old gentleman was to be pacified by 
the assurance that had he only been in the 
field a litthe sooner, his nomination would 
have been certain, and would be certain for 
the next term, anyhow. 

Noses were counted among the delegates, 
and the proper number advised how to 
vote. The candidates were trotted out to 
make their little speeches, and the old gen- 
theman in the course of his remarks told the 
convention that he had not thought of get- 
ting a nomination until after starting for 
Weaverville, but in 
it occurred to him to place his 


‘coming over. the 
divide 
name before the convention. | His trip over 
the ** divide” proved a very: good one, for 
when the ballots were counted it was found 
that noses had not been counted correctly, 
for somebody, not voting according to pro- 
gram, had broken the slate so far as that 
Kruttschnitt, who 


was the defeated aspirant, was furious for 


office was concerned. 


awhile ; but the thing could not be undone, 


[ Jan. 


and as he received the promise of a deputy- 
ship from the nominee for sheriff, he and 
his followers fell into the ranks again and 
labored successfully for the ticket. 

Trinity did not take very kindly to the 
Republican party in its first years of exis- 
tence, for the record of the vote polled at 
the presidential election of 1856 showed 
less than two hundred of that party out of a 
total of more than 2,100. ‘The first apostle 
of the Republican creed was one Wheelock, 
who was treated shamefully, being pelted 
on the stand with rotten apples and other 
unsavory missiles. ‘The next day the. in- 
cipient Republicans of Weaverville met, 
formed a Republican club, and prepared 
themselves to give their speakers protection. 


Wheelock was soon followed by Frank M. 


Pixley, who made one of the best political 
speeches ever delivered in Weaverville. The 
Republicans at once enlisted Mr. Pixley’s 
services for other parts of the county, and 
he visited among other places Ridgeville, 
then the center of an extensive mining dis- 
trict. Some of the mischief makers there 
determined to annoy the expounders of the 
new political faith, and an Irish butcher 
named Rycroft was charged with certain 
stunning questions to ask him. Fremont, 
the candidate for president, had been 
charged, whether justly or not does not 
matter, with certain shady. transactions in 
cattle; and it will be remembered that a 
short time previous to the time of which we 
are writing, P. T. Herbert, a Democratic 
Congressman from California, had shot and 
killed a waiter at the hotel in which he was 
stopping at Washington. Pixley was 
launched out on his theme, and was laying 
it down toan interested audience, when Ry- 
croft’s voice was heard: 3 

‘© Mr. Pixley, can yez tell me when Fre- 
gain?” 


‘Just as soon as Phil Herbert quits 
Pixley, 


mont is going to butchering a 


butchering Irishmen,” answered 
turning his voice towards the speaker, and 


then going on with his discourse as if no 
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interruption had occurred. Rycroft was 
completely squelched, and gave the would- 
be disturbers of the meeting to understand 
that if any more information. was sought, 
they must ask it themselves. 

Rycroft afterward made a little attempt at 
political honors on his own responsibility. 
The township in which Weaverville is’ situ- 
ated was a large and wealthy one at that 
time, and the office of justice of the peace, 
if judiciously ‘* handled,’ could be made to 
pay between three and four thousand dollars 
in fees, which sum coming in every year 
possessed wonderful fascination to the 
eyes of manya solid citizen, and the col- 
umns of the local paper teemed on election 
years with the announcements of indeépen- 
dent candidates for that office; and one 
year the name of Mr. Rycroft appeared in 
the list. But when the voice of the sover- 
elgns was heard through the ballot box, its 
tones spoke not for Rycroft. He remained 
until the last ballot’of several hundred cast 
was -counted—then went gloomily home. 
Next morning coming early down. street, 
he met one of his countrymen, who at once 
accosted him: 

An’ were: ye: elected. yestherday;. Ry- 
croft ? 


The flexorsand extensors of Mr. Rycroft’s 


I hope ye was; I] did all I could tor 


right arm. immediately moved, and. his in- 
quisitive countryman lay) prone upon the 
sidewalk. . ‘* Take that, ye lying spalpeen,” 
he roared as he stood over him, ready to re- 
peat the blow ; ‘* I got but one vote, an’ I 


put that in meself.” 


Wagon road communication was not had . 


between ‘Trinity and the outside world, until 
about 1857, when the first road was built, 
which has since yielded an enormous tncome 
to its owners. All communication was per- 
formed and all goods brought into the county 
upon mule back ; and as a matter of conse- 


quence, freight and passenger travel ranged 


at a high rate, and goods of all kinds, espe- 
cially heavy goods, sold at prices that. would 
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depopulate the county in the present condi- 
tion of the mines. ‘The heaviest prices paid 


1552 


were in the memorable winter of 
when every article that could be used to sus- 
tain life was sold at fabulous prices. | A-ring 
of speculators had made a ‘* corner” on the 
(hilt flour which then sold so extensively all 
over Calitornia,-and country merchants were 
distrustful of laying ina large supply at the 
high prices 1t-commanded in the markets be- 
low. Consequently, when the rain set in 
early in| November, such an isolated portion 
of the State.as ‘Trinity then was, was taken 
at great disadvantage, and although money 
was plentiful and gold dust readily mined 
out with the superabundance of water which 
deluged the earth, much suffering was expe- 
rienced. As high as $2 per pound was paid 
for flour, nails one dellar each, barley, sixty 
cents a pound, and everything in the same 
proportion. | 

The rains and snows continued ‘to. fall, 
completely closing the rude trails over the 
river, creeks, and 


mountains, while the 


ravines became foaming torrents. ‘he near- 
est basis of supplies was Shasta City, forty 
miles distant ; and Shasta City itself was 
forty miles above Red bluff, to which place 
river steamers of the Sacramento were just 
beginning to run, though the general head 
of navigation on that stream still continued 
for some time to be at Colusa. It is then 
no cause of wonder that prices of everything 
edible should rise to the highest figure, that 
In some. few instances the miners, after the 
manner of Fenimore Cooper's Indian heroes 
should indulge in the luxury of a Cog feast 
Whenever one could be got, or that Very 
many robbed. the nvule trains of their prov- 
ender and lived for days at a time on boiled 
barley straight. 

As, however, there is never a state of af- 
fairs.so bad that some one is not benefited, 
sO it was In-the wet winter of 1552. Right 
at the mouth of Weaver Creek, a fine plece 
of rich bottom Jand of some sixty or eighty 


acres was owned by Lathrop... had 
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planted his fields to potatoes, turnips,onions, 
cabbage, and other vegetables, and when fall 
set in, his log store houses were well filled. 
He lived with his family on the ranch—in- 
deed his wife was one of the pioneer women 
of Trinity River. Of heavy frame and iron 
constitution, Lathrop was endowed with un- 
limited energy as well, and had made other 
investments in the county besides the ranch 
on which he lived. One of these was the 
building of a saw mill on the river, three or 
four nailes above his house, with a view to 
supplying the local demand for lumber, by 
the miners of the river bars, from the fine 
body of timber which clothed the mountain 
sides above. ‘The mill was built, its race 
dug, and its dam completed, when he con- 
ceived the idea of crossing the river with a 
portion of the water of the mill race to sup- 
ply it to a crowd of miners who were work- 
ing a bar about a mile below. The ditch 
and flume were duly completed and water 
turned in; when lo! after running down the 
bar a little way, the How down the river 
stopped, the water began to pour over the 
flume, and Lathrop realized the sad fact that 
in laying out the ditch the triangle used had 
been turned the wrong way and the ditch dug 
on an up hill grade the entire distance. 

It had to be resurveyed and dug its full 
length, and the second labor was much 
greater than the first, 1as the dirt thrown 
out from the first ditch had to be removed 
before work could be done on the line of the 
new one. Labor at that time commanded 
high prices, and as a logical result, with a 
ereat outlay and little income, Lathrop be- 
came heavily involved, and it was freely pro- 
phecied that he would not be able to pull 
through; his liabilities being tixed by the guzd 
nuncs at between twenty and thirty thousand 
dollars. but when winter was fairly set in, 
things began to ‘‘chop.” Flour rose every day 
without the aid of Preston & Merrill’s yeast 
powder (that delight of the miners); and as 
flour climbed up the financial scale it carried 
everything else up with it. Lathrop’s crop 
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of potatoes, cabbages, onions, squash, and 
so on, began to leave the store houses in 
immense quantities and at immense prices. 
The twenty-odd thousand of indebtedness 
disappeared before the potato pile gave out 
and the draft on the less nourishing turnip 
and cabbage began. 

It was amusing to me to hear Personette, 
who lived about a mile away, describe the 
experience his company had that winter. 
‘* We would go to Lathrop’s when the river 
was low enough to cross safely,” he said, 
‘‘and each of us come back with a sack of 
cabbage, which we dug out of the frozen 
snow and paid three bits a pound for. A 
kettle full of it would be boiled, and we 
would all eat as long as we could get the cab- 


bage down, then get up, feeling more hun- 


gry thanever. When we were nearly starved 
on that diet, we begged Lathrop again to 
spare us some potatoes; but he had none 
left except a lot of little ones, some not big- 
ger than bullets, which had been laid: aside 
for hog feed ; and we bought them for two 
bits a pound——cheap. I ate sixty-nine of 
them for breakfast next morning, and then 
wanted potatoes worse than ever.” 

Apropos of potatoes I think of a little in- 
cident in the mining days of ‘‘the three 
M’s, MarShall, Mason, and Miller. Mar- 
shall and Mason still live here, honored and 


useful citizens ; the first one now county — 


assessor, the other chairman of the board of 
supervisors. Miller, who was as inveterate 
a joker as the original Joe Miller himself, 
after reaping a goodly share of the harvest 
of the land went East to enjoy it, ‘and 
where he is now I donot know. ‘The three 
worthies mined on West Weaver with very 
indifferent success. Even in the palmiest 
days of the mines, there were not wanting 
instances in which Dame Fortune seemed to 
withhold her favors from the deserving, to 
bestow them on others less worthy. One 
day the trio heard tbat the first potatoes of 
the season had been brought to town ; and 
having been on a bean diet for a long time, 
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it was decided xem. con, to have a meal of 
potatoes. A prospecting tour: in all the 
pockets of all hands resulted in fishing up 
six bits, with which one of the party went 
to town and soon returned with its equiva- 
lent in potatoes—three pounds. ‘The pota- 
toes were speedily washed, put into the kettle, 
and hung from the crane to boil. Seated 
at either corner and in front of the fireplace, 
the three watched the bubbling: water with 
vrand anticipation of the feast in store. A 
large blue house lizard appeared on the 
scene. He sat onthe end of the cross stick 
from which the boiling kettle depended, 
and after one or two preparatory humps, 
evidently concluded he could make the trip 
and started across. But the minute he 
struck the ascending steam of the kettle 
down he went into it. Neither of the three 
said a word ; each felt himself incompetent 
to do justice to the occasion. Miller took 
the kettle off and walked out of the door, 
the others following. He gave it a kick, 
starting it down the hill, and all hands fol- 
lowed, giving a kick in turn, until it bumped 
against the stones of the creek below. Then 
they sadly returned to their dinner of bacon 
and beans. 

Lathrop,soon after his fortunate winter, sold 
his ‘Trinity property and sought other fields 
of enterprise in the southern portion of the 
State, where I hear he has made and lost 
fortunes as he did here. Of the beautiful 
garden spot which stood him in such: good 
stead that winter, scarce a vestige remains. 

Many interesting stories could be told 
of the experiences of men during. that 
year but the scope of this article is too 
small to permit it. [I was at a gathering 
once where a dozen or more men Were pres- 
ent, each of whom in turn had. related his 
experience except Bill Keith, who was so 
busy stringing up an old fiddle that he had 
said nothing. » The crowd having talked 
itself out wanted to hear from Keith and 
told him so. | 

“Oh, I> was..all- tight,” said Keith, 
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had plenty to eat, and made $250 without 
doing a thing.” 
‘* How the d did you do that ?” 
‘Well, you see, it was this way. I bought 


two hundred of flour in the fall for two bitsa 
hundred. — It raised to be wortha dollar and 
a half a pound on Indian Creek, and I afée 
tt all myself.” 

Lathrop’s ditch was about. the first large 
ditch leading along the river. ‘The earher 
miners had a_ theory (since proven to be 
false) that small heads of water should be 
used in washing for gold, and. the _ first 
ditches constructed were small affairs. The 


first mining with the primitive rocker was, 


as in other places, followed by the tom; and 


it is curious to look upon some of the old 


records and see the property conveyed by 
the bills of sale there preserved. Yet even 
with the small heads of water then in use, 
so many different claims were run. that not 
enough came down in the natural way to 
supply all, and the ditches were. supple- 
mented by a system of huge reservoirs, which 


retained the water at night and doubled the 


anount distributed by day. ‘This was not 
effected without some ‘* kicking” upon the 
part of those working in the® natural chan- 
nels of the streams below where the ditches 
were taken out, who claimed with a certain 
degree of justice that they were entitled to 
a sort of riparian ownership of the waters 
for mining, and enforced this argument 
with a few strokes of the pick and_ shovel 
that sent the water from its artificial to its 
natural channels again. As the anti-ditch- 
ers were much greater in point of numbers 
than those who owned ditches and water 
rights, the minority appealed for protection to 
the courts: and as anti-ditchers had, in the 
exuberance of their zeal, destroyed, or 
rather injured, a ditch after. the water was 
out of it, the two chief offenders were 
arrested. © Upon. this, all the miners on 
the- gulch below, to the number of about 
forty-seven, demanded to be put in jail with 
the others. Sheriff Lowe obligingly tried to 
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comply with the request, and opened the 
doors of the little Jog jail, whereupon they 
piled in, thick as sardines in a box, some 
waiting outside for whom there was not even 
standing room. Some sort of a compro- 
mise was entered into by which old rights of 


location on the stream were allowed water 


to work the locations Out, but the respective 


legal questions at issue between the. ditch 
owners and their Opponents wereonly deter- 
mined after a Jong and vexatious litigation. 
This was upon Weaver Creek, or rather 
upon its branches. [owned an interest In 
a ditch at the mouth of the creek, below, 
about seven miles from the reservoirs. Our 
own company and the company owning a 
ditch parallel with ours talked loudly of having 
a legal tilt with the upper ditch owners, also. 
The ereek carried half. a dozen or more 
heads of water, even in the dryest) season. 
By a judicious division of this water, some 
working by night and others by day, all the 
companies were cnabled to put in full time; 
but when the waters were reservoired. at 
night this happy arrangement was stopped. 
Another bad feature of the matter was that 
as all the miners using water began work at 
about the same time in the morning, the 
water did not reach the head: of our ditch 
until about nine o'clock when it came in a 
body with a head big enough to fill a dozen 
ditches like ours, but lasting: only..a httle 
While. © But we wisely, now. think, deter- 
mined to let matters take their. course. 
Where ditches could not be constructed 
to work the river bars, large water wheels 
were built, some of which were so large 
that they would raise water enough to run 
two sluices to a height of forty tect. It is 
estimated that at least thirty large wheels of 
this kind were carricd away by the great 
freshet of 1561, since which time. that 
method of obtaining water has fallen into 
disuse. Wheels were very unsafe piece 
of property even at best, and re- 
sorted to in the absence of any other way. 


Probably every place of any note within 
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the State has seen the day when it had 
within its bounds one or more of what were 
but in the 


then known as ‘* characters,’ 
language of the present day would be classi- 
fied as. ‘*cranks.” Several of this species 
of humanity have found an abiding: place 
at some time or other in almost. every 
one of our permanent camps, and _ their 
idiosyncrasies or peculiarities form a subject 
of gossip among the old settlers unto this 
day. It would be asking too much of my 
readers were I to attempt to describe these 
gentry at length or in detail, so one or two 
instances must suffice. : 
Leaving ‘*‘ Greasy John”. and Pinky’ 
out, I come to one who felt himself slighted 


if he did not: have a row with some one 
every day. I don’t know that I ever heard 
of his winning a battle, but he kept on 
fighting all the same, and the times when 
Sam was without a black eye or some other 
token of a recent encounter on his face, 
were few and far between. But. such a 
time did come at last, and his friends took 
advantage of it... Sam was taken to the 
clothing store one Sunday and rigged out in 
a suit of immaculate black, including a 
stove-pipe hat of the most approved fashion. 
The addition of a white shirt and neck tie, 
to which he had been a stranger for many a 
year, completed his costume; and . thus 
equipped he was taken to a daguerreotypist’s, 
and had his portrait taken; and a_ pretty 
good-looking picture he made, too. But 
alas, the morrow saw the patched up truce 
between Sam and whisky broken, and with 
the triumph of the whisky Sam’s desire for 
another row came, and was duly gratified. 
With a black eye and otherwise battered 
countenance, Sam was taken to the daguer- 
reotypist’s again. As he never bore malice, 
he entered into the spirit of the joke, looked 
his worst, and the two pictures, labeled re- 
spectively Sunday,” and ‘* Blue Mon- 
day,’ adorned the windows of the drug 
store for many years. 

Sam was working at one time for some 
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butchers and was directed one day to take 
the knives to be ground. Putting them in- 
to his basket he started on his mission. 
On the road he met three men, and knew 
at. once by their looks, that they were 
fresh and verdant from the ‘‘ States.” 

‘< Who are you? 
What do you want here ? 
Here, take your choice, 


Where are you going ? 


Can -you fight 


Can you cut? 


and he set the basket of knives down before 


the astonished strangers, who heard and fled, 
not stopping to draw breath. until they 
reached the Brown’s Creek divide where, 
meeting a party going toward the place they 
had just left, they sought to turn them back 
by telling what had happened. 

A mining camp that flourished for a time 
and got a reputation for pure cussedness 
that may have been equaled but never ex- 
celled, was located about twenty miles from 
the county seat. ‘There was nothing vicious 
about the good people of ‘* Bagdad ’’—for 
so they had named their city—but— the 
genius of the inhabitants was exercised on 
every available occasion to extract fun and 
amusement from any and every source. 


Birds of a feather are said to flock together, 


and the city of Bagdad held more than its 


proportion of practical jokers, supple- 
mented, if occasion required, by reinforce- 
ments from the ‘‘Algerines ;.” who 


upon the opposite bank of the river. 


dwelt 


(sen- 


erally speaking, their jokes were of a harm- 


less nature, and they could give and take 
with equal zest and relish. ‘Their pranks 
were usually played upon each other, and 
the person of the chance visitor was held 
sacred, unless he was thought to be ‘too 
of the 


fresh,” in. which case the. genius 


jokers was set at once to work to ‘ttake him. 


down’ alittle. Craven Lee, the storekeeper, 


was one of the most inveterate of the lot, 


and though the boys might have the best of 


him to-day, the tables would be turned and 
When 


the boys led him off one night to.rob a Chi- 


he be on top of the heap to-morrow. 


nese melon. patch, while at the same hour 
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another part of the crowd had taken advan- 
tage of his absence to rob his own, and then 
invited ee to help cat his own melons. in 
the belief that they were stolen from MeGil- 
livray’s four miles above, lee did not wince; 
and the only time he is said to have lost his 
temper was when, having got his packs all 
ready for a. trip to. Rattlesnake, twenty 
miles away, the boys stole out two kegs of 
gin, deftly abstracted the contents,’ refilled 
the kegs with water and got them back in 
place, leaving Lee to find out the substitu- 
tion at the end of his journey. 

I might fill scores of pages with the record 


of pranks like the above, but the samples I 


have given will suffice to show the kind of 


people who. flocked to Bagdad, and held 
the fort there through many changing years. 
But as the placer mines in the vicinity be- 
came exhausted the jokers sought for other 
quarters, and to-day Bagdad, no longer-so- 
called, consists of four or five buildings only. 
Rich quartz discoveries on the streams trib- 
utary to ‘Prinity that flow by the place may 
bring to it something of its former prosperity 
if the promise now given Is realized, but to 
Gel together such another- set. of jokers, 1S 
something that will not) happen in_ these 
matter-of-fact times. 

The memories of those days are in the 
main pleasing ones; yet to one who has seen 
the lite and bustle of thirty years ago, and 
contrasts it with the steady, plodding ways of 
the present, the contrast Is not iInspiriting. 
Along the course of-the river are miles and 
miles ata time where one can travel without 
seeing a human face, unless, perhaps, some 
plodding son of Asia is found striving to eke 
out. an existence by picking over a place 
that has. been pie ked and couged a SCOFe 
of times before. Phe river bars, where the 
pioneers delved and toiled throughout the 
“fifties,” are buried deep under the wash- 
Ings of higher places; the channel of the 
stream, In-many places crowded over to. the 
Opposite mountain fromthe side on which it 


once ran, moves: sluggishly along.” Here 
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and there, where some clump of willows 
shows the near presence of living water, 
piles of ragged rocks that once formed 
chimneys lie tumbled to the ground; but 
even these signs of the abiding place of 
some pioneer are few, for your early Settler 
generally built his log cabin on the level 
eround near his claim, and cabin and chim- 
ney have alike disappeared that the gold 
might be gathered from the bed rock below. 
And their owners and occupants---where are 
they ? 
while Vel the loves and associations of the 


Some, who were favored by fortune 


old home hada strong hold upon their hearts, 
returned to the land cf their childhood, to 
rear a home amid their kindred; others, 
whose spirit of adventure was not yet satis- 
fied, stayed on forawhile longer, then sought, 
still within the bounds of our own favored 
State, to build up a better home for their old 
age than the mountain bound mining county 
could give. few, whose numbers) grow 
less as the years roll on, are still among the 
mountains where the best years of their 
youth and manhood were passed; and here 
they will remain until the sad procession 
climbs the hill again and again, and as one 
by one they are laid in the narrow resting 
place that marks the end of..too many a 
Weary journey, the ones whose thread of 
life is not yet severed will look into the sad 
faces of their Companions of former days, 
and each one will realize that he, too, is 
ripe for the sickle. The harvest of death 
has gone relentlessly on for the thirty-cight 
years that have tlown by so swiftly since the 
advent of Reading and his little band, and 
each year has been marked with sorrow to 
many hearts. 

It common. remark) with, strangers 
who visit our town for the first time, that 
there are many graveyards, cach containing 
many graves tor so small a village. ~ But 
know, my innocent triend, that Weaverville 
was not always the town of a. few hundred 
people that it is now. The cities of the liv- 


Ing may vanish trom the tace of the earth, 


[ Jan. 


their people scatter and be lost in the sea of 
humanity which peoples other and distant 
places ; but in the cities of the dead, the in- 
habitants never grow less.. Day by day, 
month by month, and year by year, the list 
of their people grows longer; the living of 
to-day are the dead of to-morrow. There 
were more votes cast in Weaverville ‘Town- 
ship at the election of 1856, of which 
I have spoken, than will be thrown in the 
whole county this year. Is it any wonder 
that our cemeteries are many and large ? 

The first cemetery of Weaverville was lo- 
cated upon the ridge back of town; the 
Catholics used the ground they still occupy, 
and all others were buried farther down to- 
ward the point of the hill. But it was not 
long before it became manifest that the loca- 
tion was unfitted for the purpose. Above 
the town as it was, its drainage flowed partly 
toward the heart of the budding village ; its 
area was limited in extent ; and last, though 
perhaps not least, there was known to be a 
rich pay streak running through the centre 
of the ridge. »A new location, where 
“Cold could not be found 


That sacrilegious hands might not 
Disturb the silent mound” 


was chosen, about 1854 I think, and the dead 
of the ridge were removed to this new place, 
never more to be disturbed until their quiet 
rest shall be broken on that great day when 
the earth and sea shall give up their dead. 
| happened to come up from my then home 
at Kanaka Bar to Weaverville while the pro- 
cess of disinterment was going on,and strolled 
up to the place. The water of a ground 
sluice was turned on at the time and the foot 
of the boxes was being exposed already. 
Qne double grave, surrounded by a grat- 
Ing, attracted my attention more than the 
others, and leaning over, I read the inscrip- 
tions painted on the wooden head boards. 
Qne board was for Dr..Willham B. Horton, 
the other for Eliza Vanderberg ;. underneath 
Shot 


the name of the woman was added : 
while defending her: rights, July 4, 1852.’ 
Krom inquiries I made I learned then that 
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Dr. Horton at the time of his death owned 
the American Hotel; that the woman, though 
not his wife, was so called, and conducted 
herself with propriety as such. ‘The hotel 
and fixtures had been attached by San Fran- 
cisco creditors, and closed by the sheriff ; 
but Horton, seeing the prospect of a rich 
harvest that day, when many more miners 
than usual would be in town, announced 
that the American would give a grand dinner. 
The sheriff, however, summoned a posse to 
prevent the threatened re-occupation of the 
property, and in the mé/ée that followed, 
Horton was shot by the sheriff, and the 
woman by one of the posse. Years after I 
saw the same boards and_ paling in the new 
location, but now time has leveled the wood 


work and obliterated the inscription, so that 


the location of Horton’s grave can only be 
cuessed at. 

Numerous as the graves appear to be, 
the one-half of them are not now marked; 
the dust has returned to its native dust un- 
til not even the semblance of a mound is 
shown; the lettering of the old headboards 
has been washed away by the storms of 
three decades of years; and if ‘* Old Mor- 
tality ”. hasever taken his rounds through the 
kirk yards of the Golden State, he has 
passed ours by. 

The dead of the first years .of mining 
countries were generally men who were 
without near kindred, their most intimate 
companions being either the partners of 
their mining. operations, or at best the 
friends that might be in the vicinity who 
were friends in the old home beyond the 
Rockies—a tie much stronger than now, 
when it has been supplanted by the closer 
ties of marriage, the immigration hither of 
their own kindred, or the kind of partner- 
ship relations, extending over periods of 
many years, which have taken the place of 
the here-to-day, there-to-morrow_ partner- 
ships of the earlier day, in which men came 
together for a few days or weeks as the case 
might be, perhaps worked out the little 


claim allowed them by the mining law of 
the district, and separated never to see each 
other again, and often without knowing even 
the name of their quondam associates, ex- 
cept as they were called Tom, Dick, Doc, 
Cap, Major, or some other of the countless 
appellations by which men were distinguish- 
ed from their fellows at the time. No cost- 
ly casket inclosed the lifeless clay that was 
reverently lowered to its narrow bed, but 
oftentimes the boards of the sluice box, by 
the side of which he had worked in his life 
time; and often the highest ground of the 
bar or flat where his lot had been cast be- 
came the narrow house and last home of 
the pioneerminer. ‘The case became differ- 
ent when wagon roads began to take the 
place of the rude mountain trails that per- 
force sufficed at first; for then the rude 
home-made coffin was prepared, and the 
body was conveyed to some part of the 
‘¢God’s Acre’ atthe nearest town. Yet even 
then, no shaft of enduring granite or polish- 
ed marble was reared to mark the resting 
place; for such, except of the lightest kind, 
could not be brought in. In their place, a 
pine slab or board with the name, age, and 
birth place of the dead was erected; and of 
these, few are left that now give any clue to 


. the identity of those whose sleep they were 


designed to hallow. | The elements have for 
thirty years waged a pitiless war against 
these memorial tablets, and man has done 
little or nothing to arrest the progress of 
decay. | 

It has been my purpose in the preceding 
pages to record to some extent the incidents, 
selected at random, of the times and tha 
men of the times—the memories of which are 
fading away as one by one the actors there- 
in depart—of a locality which from its iso- 
lation retained for many years longer than 
its sister counties the more distinctive fea- 
tures of the early days of mining life. Vol- 
umes might be written, but the above will 
suffice to portray the oddities and pecultari- 
ties, the ups and the downs, the rude early 


o2 A Climbing Fern. | Jan. 


life, and the later refinement that gradually Sierra, or in the more northern. region of 
Stole over the community. Even to this Siskiyou and. Trinity. The young. the 
day, however, places can be found where — brave, the talented and energetic of every 


49° manners and mode of life still clime, were drawn ‘hither ‘‘ across great 
obtain in a modificd form—-without how- — plains and mighty waters,” to share in the 
ever, the rich placers which the “g9er golden harvest of California’s soil. They 
found awaiting his touch. Of the vir-— Jaid the foundation of empire on the shores 
tues and sterling qualitie’s of the pioneers of | of the peaceful Pacific, and to-day a great 
Trinity, Tshall have nothing to say... Abler — State, whose resources challenge the admir- 
pens than mine have portrayed the ptoneer ation of the world, stands forth as the out- 
as he was found in other parts of the mines, — come of their labors. Honorto the memory 
and whefever found he was but a type of: - of the living, and peace to the ashes of the 
his class, whether it was in Calaveras, in. dead. | £ Jones. 


CLIMBING. FERN. 


‘How. pretty ‘never saw it.” 

| stare a-moment at Ruth ; 

Her face is serené and happy, 
She thinks. she is telling the truth. 
My thoughts tly backward to Jamie ; 


How strange that I] should remember ! 


| How strange that Ruth should forget ! 


[fe wasn't. my ardent lover 

Phat T should his cause. defend. 

thought him only a bother, 

| lor Kuth is my dearest friend. 

_ fle brought her that fern one evening, 
Phe evening atter they met, 

So long remember. 


It that’ Ruth can-forect. 


but since it was-net a quarrel, 
()y jealousy. broodcd oer, 
an early death that parted 
I wonder mere and more. 
“Tis well that the years bring healing 


hor many. a sore regret 


fshouldn t remember, 


Ruth should never forget. 
Anna S.. Reed. 
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JONAS 


Jonas LEE was a man whose. life was 
marked out, so you could see just how it 
would run, to the time when the church- 
bell would toll the knell of his death, and 
the honest villagers shake their heads, and 
sigh to think that ‘‘ old Jonas Lee” was 
gone. Not that he was much beloved by 
the people, for he mingled but little with 
them, and held rather aloof from all friend- 
ship, even with his neighbors. But he was 
a landmark of a former age, and as such 


-was praised by the old, and respected, with 
an awed and reverential respect, by the 


young. 
His life was a remnant ; an odd piece of 
a life. In his youth he had. loved the vil- 
lage belle. Himself of humbler birth, he 
was considered lucky to win her attention ; 
and on her jilting him, as all believed she 
had done, the villagers shook their heads, 
and called her hard names, and unhesita- 
tingly gave Jonas their sympathy. 
she was not to blame. ‘The old story— 
misunderstanding, the tault of neither party, 
coldness, grief; the course of true love, for 
true love it was, never did run smooth, and 
the course of their love came to a sudden 
end in that pleasant autumn of their first 
year’s courtship ; and Jonas believed he had 
been jilted, and Mary thought she had been 
neglected, and so they covered their’ sor- 
row ina quiet and unostentatious way, and 
aul.was at an end between them. Not long 
after Mary was married. It was her parents’ 
doing, and she acquiesced, though her love 
could never be given to her husband. He 
was a well-to-do Quaker, an honest man 
enough, but one who thought more of his 
business and his religion than of his wife. 
Jonas accused himself bitterly for his folly 
In believing that that heartless creature, 


Vou. 


Jonas 


In truth, 
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Mary, ever loved him ; and soon after he 
left the country. 

lor years he was never heard of in his 
native village. At last he came back. but 
few were left who knew him. ‘They were 
men of middle-age, or even graybeards, 
but had known him last in early manhood. 
[t occasioned a great stir in the quiet and 
uneventful course of things in the village, 
and many wild rumors respecting Jonas’s 
adventures and fortunes were circulated. 
It was confidently reported he had sailed 
round the world six times, during his 
absence, and was now the richest man in 
the country. With this in view, sundry 
widows and elderly spinsters were observed 
to set their caps for him. 

But Jonas was proof against their blan- 
dishments, and was soon seen to be a differ- 
ent person from the pleasant, gay young 
fellow he had once been. ‘To say truth, he 
had never ceased to long for Mary, and 
think of her, with the true pertinacity of an 
unsuccessful lover. He made inquiries 
about her, but she had left the town long 
since, and none knew whether she were liy- 
ing or dead. So Jonas resigned himself to 
fate, and set up his household goods in the 
little stone cottage he had been born in, so 
many years before. — His sole household was 
an old servant, who attended to his. needs 
and kept his tiny house in order, and his 
dog, now old and travel-worn like his master. 

As to Jonas’s true financial position, he 
had gathered together a modest sum; enough 
to keep his old age from want. For this he 
was looking about for an investment. 

One day there came to the village an in- 
surance agent. Life Insurance was a noy- 
elty then, and the staid village folk slow 
to put their trust in the glib-spoken agent. 


Jonas 


Jonas, however, had a reputation in the 
village for boundless wealth, and to him the 
agent came. He spoke his most eloquent 
praise of the novelty; he set forth in the 
most glowing terms the advantages accruing 
from the system; he explained with the 
most lucid earnestness the details of its 
working, and showed Jonas a sheet which 
purported to give the average expectation 
of life at 
him in silence. 


different ages. Jonas_ heard 
At the end he said he'd 
think about it, and the insurance agent de- 
parted with a calmiconviction of an early 
success. He even boasted that he had 
made a convert of Jonas, andon the strength 
of the claim made other conquests, which 
were gratifying, but not permanently bene- 
ficial, for they did not happen to bring any 
money to his purse. 

The next day he argued long with Jonas 
and repeated his) explanations, adducing 
many enthusiastic testimonials as to the 
splendid character of the system, the probity 
of his firm, and the astonishing results of a 
policy taken in the company. Jonas heard 
all this, and remained to all outward appear- 
ances undecided. But the agent counted 
himself one victory in that) Jonas asked to 
be allowed to have the paper which set forth 
the table of average expectation of life.. He 
kept it one night, and in that time matured 
a brilliant scheme of annuity, of home- 
make, as it were; he determined to so allot 
his fortune as to last him for the time set 
down as the probable length of life fora 
person of his age. ‘Thus resolved, he met 
the agent next morning with the remark that 
guessed he wouldn't invest.” 


The agent. was) dumfounded;) he had 
counted on an easy victim, and it was yalling 
to have to give in after his boasts. © He hung 
about the village for some days, continually 
plying Jonas with new arguments, until his 
bill at the inn grew. so large that he was 
forced to take his departure, Jeaving Jonas 
master of the field, 

Not long after this the notary received a 


Lee [ J an 


call from Jonas, who wanted an investment. 
He stipulated for something safe, and men- 
tioned five per cent as his minimum. ‘The 
notary knew but little of business and had 
some difficulty in satisfying his new client; 
but finally all was arranged. Jonas got his 
investment and his five per cent, and settled 
down in relief at) finding himself so well 
fixed. He was often seen to ‘study a paper 
which he carricd about with him, and whose 
purport the gossips of the neighborhood 
were at much pains to guess. Butin vain: 
Jonas was very reticent on all matters, and 
on this especially, so. the popular curiosity 
was baffled for years. 

The fact is that there was no great mys- 
tery about it, for it was but a mathematical 
calculation upon the basis .of Jonas’s for- 
tune, and ‘showed what suin. per annum 
would exhaust his means in a stated num- 


ber of years. ‘There was small surplus, 


which was marked: ‘* For funeral expenses.” 
In short, the whole thing was.the scheme of 
an annuity, minus the commission charged 
by the banking companies, but with one 
erave defect; it in nowise provided for a 
longer term of life than that set down. So 
there was but a sorry outlook: for Jonas 
should he prove long-lived. 

Ot this, however, he never thought, and 
he proceeded to settle himself for a life of 
quict case, regardless of the village and its 
interests, and gradually building about him- 
self the barrier of a: reserve, which came 
from his sorrow, which was impregnable to 
all but a few, and which effectually pro- 
tected his life from all disturbing influences. 

For years his trim and _ stately figure was 
Attired in buff 


knee-breeches, with brown) stockings, and 


familiar to the village folk. 


with great silver buckles on his shoes, his. 
coat of military. blue with brass buttons, a 
bell-crowned white hat surmounting his per- 
son, and the whole set off by a gold-headed 
staff, he was the exponent of fashions long 
obsolete, and. became a more.and more ec- 


centric figure as the years rolled on, His 
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habits were as precise and as punctual as 
the ticking of his old hall clock. He rose 
at five and took an early walk, no matter 
what the weather. At seven he breakfasted, 
and spent the morning in his house seated 
by the fireside, or if it were pleasant weather, 
in his garden, often turning his hand to the 
care of the old-fashioned flowers which 
grew so Juxuriantly for the old man. In 
the afternoon he went to the village inn, to 
read the papers and drink. his ale. Here 
certain old fellows, who were his most in- 
timate companions in youth, were admitted 
to his conversation and friendship. A rare 
sight it must have been to see them over 
their ale, often mellowed by liquor, but re- 
strained by the sobriety of Jonas, who 
rarely drank deep, and by a certain awe of 
him, which they shared with the whole vil- 
lage. Jonas used to seek his cottage at 
dusk, and after tea his time was spent in ru- 
minations by. the fire, occasionally varied 
by the perusal of sundry old volumes, which 
formed his sole library. At ten precisely 
he retired, but not until he had brewed and 
drank a glass of whiskey punch. Of these 
same punches strange stories were told. 


few who from time to. time, 


The favored 
were admitted to participation 
averred that they transcended all known 
drinks, and were with such consummate 
delicacy and skill concocted, as to fill the 
favored taster with a mellowness superior to 
the highest gratification over any other 
drink, and to be rivaled by no other sensa- 
tion. Indeed, the state in which his guests 
came home after these convivial bouts was 
such as to warrant their story; and the ex- 
treme eagerness with which they availed 
themselves of further invitations served to 
strengthen the belief in Jonas’s skill. 
Such for many years was Jonas’s life. 


in them, 


He 


was a solitary man, and seemed always to be. 


In a serious, though not melancholy, frame 


of mind. As the expiration of his annuity 


approached, he evinced a greater energy, as’ 


though the prospect of his death, in which 


| him. 
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he never ceased to believe, was a pleasure to 
He unobtrusively made many prep- 
arations for it. After the events which lam 
about to chronicle, were past, it was reported 
that he had purchased a coftin and had se- 
lected a site for a grave. Certain it is that 
he in many ways showed expectation of a 
change. He arranged for the sale of his 
cottage, and made presents to his few re- 
maining friends of such articles of property 
as he could dispense with, without imme- 
diate inconvenience. All this time he con- 
tinued to appear the same robust, vigorous 


man as before, and nothing beyond the 


whiteness of his locks denoted the approach 
of old age. 

Finally the end of the year was upon him; 
his little fortune was all spent, save the por- 
tion set apart for funeral expenses, and a 
small sum which would suffice to discharge 
his bills for provisions and fuel during the 
last few months. He was. rather surprised 
to observe no diminution of his physical 
powers, but even that failed to shake his be- 
lief in his approaching death. In his own 
mind he had settled that the end of the year 
was to be the end of his life, and he made 
preparations accordingly. On. the last day 
of the year he solemnly invited two old 
friends of his to his cottage that evening ; 
they were no whit less eager to come than 
usual, and eight o'clock saw them all three 
His 


guests were so old as to be almost childish, 


gathered in Jonas’s little best room. 


and their gentle simplicity formed a striking 
contrast to his. sober and thoughtful de- 
meanor. 

‘Never before did Jonas brew such punch. 
Never was sweeter sugar, hotter water, more 
highly flavored lemons, or whisky of more 
delicate. aroma and genial strength. Late 
into the night the carouse was prolonged, 
while the old clock deliberately ticked away 
the fast fleeting hours of the passing year. 
A little before midnight the party broke up 
and Jonas stood in his doorway and watched 


He 


his two guests stagger away homeward. 
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did not himself go to bed that night, but sat 
down in his great armchair before the fire. 
His lips gently formed the word ‘* Mary,” 
as he did so, and in his eyes was a far-off 
look of longing, and of peace, too, as he fell 
asleep. The clock slowly struck twelve and 
the new year was born. 

The next morning was bright and beauti- 
ful ; the church-bells were ringing, for it was 
the Sabbath, and the people were thronging 
to church with pleasant New Year greetings. 
But the old high-backed) pew where Jonas 
had for so many years worshiped, was empty, 
the villagers missed his” well-known 
voice, leading in the responses. Was he 
dead ? Had the new year gently borne away 
his life, and left a corpse in the old arm- 
chair before the embers of his fire ? 

No, he was not dead; and no one was 
more surprised than himself when he woke 
and found himself so prosaically alive. He 
felt put out and vexed, as though he had been 
defrauded of his due. So strong was this 
fecling that he was really unable to go about 
his ordinary way of life, and sat in despond- 
ent thought before his tire. 

His dog came*whining to him tor. break- 
fast, and he a@fose mechanically) and. fed 


him. About noon came the. old woman 


who attended to his simple wantsin the way of 


housekeeping. She was much surprised. to 
find him not at church, and insisted that he 
was ill. So he was foreed to drink ‘some 
herb tea and go to’ bed. 

The afternoon and early evening were 


misetably spent. He ruminated over the 


peculiar and unaccountable circumstance of 


his being alive, and it) was only after long 
thought that he wasable to come to any satis- 
factory conclusion.about wt. He finally de- 
cided that there was some mistake about the 
day, and that he would certainly die. that 
night. Still he was harassed by. some 
doubt, and fell asleep with an uneasy fear 


that another morning might. dawn and find 


hin alive. Only too real were the grounds 
lor such fear. “Phe next morning broke, 


and Jonas still lived. 

He was extremely troubled. What if he 
should go on, so persistently refusing to 
shuffle off that mortal coil which he so much 
desired to be freed of 2 Who would be ac- 
countable for the actions of a death so un- 
punctual and deceptive 2? In such thoughts 
he spent the whole of that miserable. day, 
and though he fully believed his end was 
near, felt by no means so sure that it would 
come immediately. At the same time he 
tacitly decided that it would be deferred no 
longer than a week. But the week rolled 
by; no signs of that consummation so earn- 
estly desired by him. At last his friends, 
alarmed by such continued absence of Jonas 
from hisaccustomed haunts, came in a body 
to visit him. ‘To all their inquiries,. how- 
ever, he returned no. satisfactory answer. 
He felt a natural delicacy in’ broaching the 
true subject of his anxiety, and so his friends 
went away unenlightened. 

All this time the nightly glass of punch 
had been missing, and Jonas had not even 
provided the ingredients for it, considering 
it useless to spend money on them when his 
life was to end so soon. Now; however, he 
was forced to buy provisions, for his larder 
was getting low. ‘This exhausted the little 
sum of money left him, and there was no 
margin. besides the money set apart for 
funeral expenses. ‘The next fortnight rolled 
by in due course, and Jonas yet lived. But 
his old. friends knew him no more. He 
never left his little cottage, and on Sundays 
even, he did not. go so far as to church. 

Again his friends came to see what kept 
him indoors... He then for the first time un- 
folded a little his thoughts: 

You'see, boys, expected to 
die about this time, an’ I don't exactly un- 
derstand it.. It’s time, ye know: I've ben 
waitin’ for it all this time, an’ [ expect it'll 
come soon.” 

It was-only to his two personal Intimates 
that he made this explanation; and to them 


even, he did not explain the use he had 
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made of his fortune. ‘They tried to en- 
courage him, as they termed it, and assured 
him he was certain of twenty years more 
of life. But he shook his head and said he 
knew. So the old fellows hobbled off, after 
vainly awaiting an invitation to. partake of 
some punch, and Jonas was left to wait. 

The leaden days and weeks rolled by, and 


_Jonas wondered at the delay. His funeral 


fund was broken, and as each little sum was 
taken, he mentally curtailed some fraction 
of the ceremony. ‘*I can’t have so many 
horses onto the hearse,” he premised as 
he spent a small sum on flour. ©‘ That 
coffin o’ rosewood ‘Il have to go,” was the 
conclusion drawn from the purchase of a 
cord of firewood. 

The winter had softened into spring and 
all Nature was joyful in the work of reju- 
venation. Jonas’s little garden was sadly in 
want. of attention, but he bestowed none 
upon it. Where was the use of cultivating 
flowers and vegetables for a dead man? So 
the mild lilacs bloomed in sweet profusion, 
regardless of bounds, and all the sweet chil- 
dren of the spring made merry havoc, un- 
restrained by the pruning knife or spade. 
The vegetable garden nourished a_ family. of 
weeds, glorying over the unusual peace 
which attended their growth, and all beto- 
kened neglect and indifference. 

Within the cottage was a very serious 
state of affairs. Jonas had used up the last 


penny of his money and was almost out of 


‘provisions... He thought with a dim resent- 


ment of the strange and inexplicable con- 
duct of death in so long delaying. He 
was. saddened and hurt about it; and to all 
his other cares the fear of starvation added 
its weight. It was indeed a sorry time for 
him, and his head hung low before the old 
fireplace, as he sat in his arm-chair, think- 
ing upon his fallen fortunes. 

One day there came a crisis. All food. 
was gone; not a scrap of. meat or crust: of 
bread in the larder. ‘There was nothing. to 
be done. © Jonas looked at his little cottage, 
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and the thought of selling it, or a part of the 
simple furniture, entered for a moment his 
brain. But he instantly resolved that, how- 
ever low he should be brought, he would 
never sell from over his head the roof that 
had sheltered him so long, nor any part of 
those household possessions that had been 
familiar to him from childhood. | Better to 
leave the place and goto hide his shame far 


from the people who had known and re- 


spected him for solong atime. | And indeed 


him as he sat in his garden that pleasant 


May morning, idly listening to the hum of 
bees and the song of nesting birds, and sor- 
rowful thoughts went trooping through his 
brain. . Without more ado he arose and 
went Into his cottage and took one last 
look around. ‘There were tears in his eyes 
as he came out again, and his face was pale, 
but resolute, as he stepped out into’ the 
road. One last look back at that dear old 
garden and its wealth of beauty and fra- 
grance ; and he turned away his” brim- 
ming eyes and saw nomore. Yet how long 
the picture remained on hisview. ‘Through 
the whole of that weary day he saw with the 
eye of fancy the quaint, homely cot, of gray, 
weather-beaten stone ; the. little diamond- 
paned windows giving a welcome to the 
way-farer; the bees humming about the 
eaves, and the garden looking so fresh and 
charming in the spring morning. 

Jonas was- meanwhile slowly plodding 
along the lanes, regardless of all about him, 
and grieving bitterly at being obliged in his 
old age to forsake the home of his parents, 
and take to his heels like any common 
vagrant. Had you seen him that morning, 
you would have been impressed by his ap- 
pearance. .\ meek. and gentle-looking old 
man, who seemed mutely to lament with 
his eyes the sad lot that attended him. 
Ever and anon, he stopped to brush the 
dust from his shoes and endeavor to pre- 
serve his clothing from soil. But it was.a 
fruitless task, and he only becaine the more 
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tired and heated. | 

At last night came on. Gradually the 
sun sank behind the western hills; the birds 
stopped their warbling, und the ceaseless 
hum of insects was the only sound. Jonas 
lay down bythe roadside and tried to sleep. 
A mournful prayer wavered from his lips, 
and soon he slumbered. ‘The hours of the 
night slowly crept away, and at last the sun 
began to send before him indications of the 
dawn. 

Then Jonas awoke. 
from the unwonted exposure, and he was 
faint from hunger, for since the noon of two 
days before, no food had passed his lips. 
He tried to go on, but after a few hours 
his tired limbs refused to .perform their 
office. He was loath to present his infirm- 
ity to the world, so he went from the road 


His joints were stiff 


into a picce of woods near by and _ feebly 
reclined on the springy turf. Soon he fell 
asleep, and the sun continued on his course. 

Once more evening came on, At last 
Jonas awoke, and essayed to continue his 
journey, with a desperate conviction. that 


he must get to some village and beg some- . 


thing to eat. Presently a turn in the road 
disclosed a little collection of houses, 
nestled cosily in a grove of fruit trees, all 
in full bloom, and filling the air with the 
sweet fragrance of their pink and white 
flowers. But each house was peopled by a 
family; and laughing children looked out 
with wonder at the tired looking old man 
who hobbled so painfully by. So he was 
reluctant to ask charity, and. passed slowly 
through the little village, by the church and 
its quaint, simple graveyard. And he thought 
as he looked at the mounds of turf that 
were sprinkled plentifully, and at the 
white headstones, that but for a great ne- 
glect he should be now lying under the sod, 
at peace in the quiet of the spring evening. 
So he slowly went on. 

Presently he seemed to have passed 
through the village and to have come once 
more to the open country, when he sawa 
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little cottage, almost hidden under the ivy 
that climbed over its gray walls, and behind 
the thick lilac bushes and blossoming apple 
and cherry trees. In front was a little gar- 
den, which reminded Jonas of his own, now 
so far away. In the garden was an old 
woman who was bending over some early 
roses. She was a hospitable looking person, 


although only a part of her face was visible, 


and at sight of her Jonas felt a recurrence 
of his original motive. So he went in 
through the little wicker gate, and came 
and stood near her. speech failed him, 
so he hung his head and waited. 

The old dame did not look up, so gentle 
had been the sound of footsteps on the soft 
ground. She still bent over the rose-bush, 
apparently examining its leaves. She hada 
tender, anxious look in her face, and a 
certain peace and dignity attended her. as 
though sorrow had set his mark upon her. 
Still she did not look up, and Jonas felt 
himself growing faint and dizzy, yet could 
not summon up the courage to speak. 

At last she turned and saw, though seem- 
ingly without surprise, the stranger by her 
side. As she looked at his features, a 
change came over her expression, a faint 
blush rose to her cheeks, and she exclaimed 
‘« Jonas, is that you 2?” 

But Jonas. stared at her and passed his 
hand over his eyes, and looked again ; still 
he said not a word, and she hastened towards 
him, for he looked so weak and weary. She 
led him gently, her eyes brimming tears, to 
the vine-bowered porch, and just as they 
reached it he sank down heavily, as though 
in a faint. When he came to himself he 
saw her tender cyes looking anxiously into 
his, and with a deep sigh of content he mur- 
mured ‘* Mary!” For some time neither 
spoke, and she gently slipped away ; but re- 


appeared with smoking bowl of. por- 


ridge and a cup of tea. These she set be- 
fore Jonas, who proceeded to quickly devour 
them. But his face had a_half-puzzled 


though peaceful expression, and happiness 


a 
te 
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and preoccupied, 
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shone out of his eyes. 

‘¢ Dear heart !” she exclaimed, as she saw 
how welcome to him was the food. ‘* How 
thee must have hungered!” 

When he had eaten, Jonas took her hand 
and they sat sat quietly in the gathering twi- 
licht, silent of words, but with joyful hearts. 
And as Jonas went to bed in the little spare 
chamber, he felt surprised to notice entire 
absence of that desire for death which had 


so haunted him before. 


The next day he told her all the story of 


his fortunes, from the day of his first leaving 
the village in his youth, to the sad departure 
As he told her the 


loss of his possessions, her hand gently took 


of a few days before. 


his, and she said ‘** Jonas, I have enough for 
thee and me*”’ 

That evening something very strange hap- 
pened 3; as Jonas was about to retire, Mary 
entered the room and placed on the table a 
glass, some lemons, bottle containing 
whisky, some sugar, and a kettle of hot 
water. So the long-missed punch was once 
more brewed, and Jonas was happy. Ashe 
was finishing his glass he tell to thinking, and 
the result of his reflections was- soon. ex- 
pressed, 

‘think: he was: a-lyny;:” said=he 
tone of profound conviction. 

‘Who,-dear 2?” questioned Mary. 

‘That agent,” said Jonas, as he. started 
for bed. 

The next morning Jonas was thoughtful 


He seemed saddened by 
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something. ‘The-truth was he felt his posi- 
tion as a dependent upon Mary’s bounty, 
and she with a woman’s perception noticed 
it. Nothing was said that day, but the sky 
seemed not so bright as. before, nor the 
blossoms. so sweet, and Jonas went to bed 
with a troubled heart. 

I do not know how it came about, but 
the next morning at a little before noon you 
might have seen them sitting in the door- 
way, hand in: hand, and a sweet, radiant 
happiness in their looks. ‘The next day 
was the Sabbath, and the little knot of. vil- 
lagers who went to church were surprised to 
see Mary leading into her pew an old man, 
who smiled upon her joyfully, and had no 
eyes foraught besides. |. When the preacher, 
however, announced the marriage intentions 
of Mary Atherton, widow, and Jonas Lee, 
bachelor, their surprise knew no bounds. 
They stared at Mary, on whose withered 
cheek was a faint but beautiful blush, and 
they saw the stranger beaming upon her 
So the 


good-natured. villagers, less prying than is 


with the utmost joy of expression. 


usual, minded their own business, and in a 
few weeks Jonas and Mary were man and 
Wife. 

Far off in the village once their home, 
the cottage abandoned by Jonas on that 
eventful morning was. still empty, and the 
garden grew undisturbed luxuriance. 
But the owner was in a distant town, at 
peace and happy in a new-found home and 
in-an old, but long-lost love. 

P. L. Sternbergh. 


CONTRA: SILENTTIUM. 


QM. years, what bring you save new toil and cares? 


O bring full speech tor thoughts that now are dumb: 


Fest silent still, Death find us unawares ! 


And silent we must watch the last great Silence come. 


Lilizabeth C. Atherton, 


| 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE IRRIGATION PROBLEM. 


In-April last the Supreme Court filed its 
opinion in the famous case of Lux vs. Hag- 
gin. This cause, on account of the magni- 
tude of the interests involved, the arguments 
of eminent counsel on both sides, who  pre- 
sented their respective views at-great length 
and with the greatest skill and pertinacity, de- 
manded from the Court most careful consider- 
ation: and any one who will take the trouble 
to read the decision will see that the Court 
met the requirements of the situation, and 
did give to the question, both as to the law 
and the facts, an exhaustive examination. 

Whether the majority of the Court were 
right or wrong in their conclusions, this fact 
Calhi- 


fornia received such extended and deliber- 


is true: that no case ever before in 
ate consideration by the tribunal appointed 
to decide it. 

It is unfortunate that the necessities of 
the situation required from the Court so 
long an opinion. As recently printed, the 
majority opinion occupies one hundred and 
thirty-seven closely printed pages. On ac- 
count of its length few persons could read 
it with anything like care. Only one news- 
paper published it in full, and it was not 
until after the adjournment of the. special 
session of the Legislature that it was printed 
in pamphlet torm. ‘Therefore it is not 
strange that erroneous Impressions in regard 
to it should become fixed in the commu- 
nity. 
wealthy corporations and individuals, and, 
naturally enough, they hotly attacked it by 
speech and through the press. They de- 
nounced it as ruinous to the country ; and 
the people, not understanding 
wrong 


the controversy, supposed great 


had been committed. They understood 
that the Court had announced doc- 


It affected the pecuniary interests of 


the merits of 


trine which would be the death blow to 
irrigation in the southern part of the State, 
with the necessary results of turning its fruit-— 
ful vineyards, orchards, and fields back to 
It was said 


the 


their original sheep pastures. 
that if the owner of a few acres on 
banks of a stream could. insist, and the 
Courts back him up in his claim, that the 
waters of that stream should flow unvexed 
to the sea, then the owner of every garden, 
orchard, or field, who drew from the stream 
at a point above the bank owner the life- 
blood to vivify his fruit and his vines, would 
be at the mercy of this riparian proprietor— 
not only of this one, but of every other 
one on the whole course of the stream, from 
the place where the water was taken out to 
its mouth. 

The public were so. startled by the sup- 
posed effect of this decision, that a roar of 
indignation and disapproval went up, such 
as was never before heard in this State re-~ 
a: Court. <The 
excitement was fanned by the interested par- 
ties, who loudly demanded the reorganiza- 
tion of the Court, and the appointment or 


election of new judges pledged to reverse 


specting the judgment of 


the decision of their ousted predecessors. 
The spectacle, so rarely seen in the history 
of our institutions, was presented of, appar- 
ently, a popular determination to overturn 
an Obnoxious judgment of a Court, and the 
Court with it. 

But when the governor of the State, yield- 
ing to the clamor, and a petition of a major- 
ity of the legislature, called the extra session 


for the express. purpose of reorganizing the 


Court, the Anglo-Saxon. instinct of respect 


for law and settled institutions began to re- 
assert itself. When face to face with such 


a scheme of revolution, our people began to 
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The conservative 


aroused, and said it would be better by far 


hesitate. clement was 
to submit to the decision of: our highest 
judicial tribunal, however wrong, than to 
reverse it by such revolutionary methods. 
Immediately it was perceived that the major- 
ity of people were with the conservatives. 
The extra session came to naught, and. the 
doctrines of J.ux Haggin remain the 
law of the land, with a growing feeling In 
the community that the Court) was. right 
after all. 

I said the extra session came to nothing. 


That is true so far as accomplishing any- 


thing in the way of a legislative solution of 


the irrigation problem is concerned. | But 
the extra session is worth much more to us 
than its cost, in this, that it aroused general 
attention to the problem and to its exposi- 
tion by the Court. It is not possible 
to carry through any measure connected with 
irrigation without the severest scrutiny and 
criticism being exercised. Whatever action 
we now take will be the result of full and 
intelligent discussion. [f. Lux vs. Haggin 
is reversed, it will not be by violent revolu- 
tion or by a Court packed for that purpose. 
For the present it is the law of the land, 
and no solution of the’ problem can be ar 
rived at without making that decision a most 
important factor in the discussion. 

How. will it affect irrigation? What will 
the law as there announced permit irrigation 
companies and individuals to do ? 

But before discussing. these questions, a 
short sketch of the facts out of which the 
inevitable conflict between appropriators of 
water and riparian proprictors arose, is ne- 
cessary. A better understanding of the facts 
will tend to justify the action of the Court; 
and also. show what must be expected from 
our Courts and the United States Courts in 
any future litigation. 

The American settlers in Southern Cali- 
fornia, as did the. Mexican settlers) before 
them, found the climate so arid that, except 


in favored localities, it was necessary to lead 
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valuable because of that water. 


the waters from the streams to their gardens 
and orchards, if they were to obtain any 
adequate return for their labors. ‘They also 
the 
streains, Where, the moisture being sufficient 


found. that best soils were along the 
to produce a vegetable growth, the land had, 
in the course of ages, become enriched by 
vegetable mold; while the lands farther 
back were sandy or rocky, and had not ac- 
cumulated a soil. ‘Therefore the only lands 
taken up were along the water courses ; 
first, because water could easily be obtained 
from the streams for irrigation, and second, 


Such land 


because the soil was. better. 


became very valuable. Until recent date 
none other in that country had any value 


All 


settlers going into that region, all persons 


whatever, except for sheep pastures. 


investing in land there, for any purpose ex- 
cept pasturage, bought along the streams, 
paying ,many times more therefor than 
lands further back would have cost. 

The same facts are true of all middle Cal- 
ifornia. “The present owner of a farm on a 
stream in the Coast valleys or in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, if he were an early settler, se- 
lected his farm because of the contiguity of 
that water course ; and if he bought a farm 
with a creek running through or along its 
boundary, from an earlier settler ora Mexi- 
can grantee, he paid a largely increased 


If he sells 


his farm he can obtain a larger price because 


price on account of that creek. 


of the water on It. 

[It may not be necessary to the successful 
cultivation ot his land that he should take 
the water Out of the creck for irrigation, but 
his soil 1s made richer and his farm more 
Take any 
farm in California,-no matter where, through 
or along. which a stream flows, turn away the 
stream, and the value of that farm 1s greatly 
depreciated. “Phe owner's: property 1s taken 
from him. It is useless to argue that there 


can be property. running water. 


Whether you call it property or not, every 
one must admit that it enhances, and the 


we 
» 
ew 
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taking it away depreciates, the value of the 
land to which it is contiguous. No process 
of reasoning will satisfy a man that the pub- 
lic ought to deprive him without compen- 
sation of the water which induced him to buy 
his farm, and which gives it an element. of 
value. 

later on in the history of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and after the lands along the streams 
had been taken up, it was found that if 
water was led to the sandy and arid plains 
back from the water courses, in sufficient 
quantities to saturate them, they would yield 
large returns in fruits and cereals. It re- 
quires considerable capital to accomplish 
this result. It will not pay unless large 
bodies of land can be acquired, and then 
the nature of the porous, sandy soil is such 
that a great quantity of water is necessary 
for successful irrigation... Lands taken up 
along the streams, before the inauguration of 
those extensive schemes of Irrigation, do not 
need anything like the quantity of water re- 
quired by the lands farther back. 

But there is not, ordinarily, in the streams 


.of Southern California, under the present 


wasteful system, enough water to irrigate the 
lands of the riparian proprietors and also all 
the other lands to which water, by the ex- 
penditure of large capital, may be conducted. 
Therefore, the taking away of such a quan- 
tity of water from a stream that not enough 
was left for the riparian proprietor, was 
bound to produce a conflict. Sooner. or 
later the interests of those along the streams, 
and of those who, by leading water from the 
stream, were ‘* making the desert to blossom 
as the rose,” would inevitably clash. When 
the conflict should come, of course the ripa- 
rianist would insist on his right to have the 
water flow in its accustomed channel whether 
he used it or not, and the water appropri- 
ator would say: ** My lands area desert with- 
out water ; irrigation is an absolute necessity 
in Southern California ; you did not use the 
water in the stream for irrigation, and I took 


it; as the first appropriator, and ought to 
have ‘it:”’ 

Of course in a civilized country such a 
contest must get into the Courts. Society 
is impossible without some tribunal to which 
must be referred the adjudication of con- 
flicting property interests. 

It was not until:such vast schemes of irri- 
gation as have been recently started in our 
State, that a square, straight-out Issue be- 
tween the opposing parties could be precip- 
itated. In the case of Lux vs. Haggin, the 
side of the appropriators was fairly repre- 
sented, because the defendant appropriated 
the waters of Kern River before the plaintiffs 
used the water for any practical purpose ex- 
Cept to water their stock, though ot course 
their land was rendered: less rich and less 
valuable by turning the water off. The de- 
fendant also. took substantially all the waters 
of the river entirely away from its course to 
irrigate porous, sandy soil, largely taken up 
under.the ‘‘ Desert Act.”’. By doing 
so defendant was making valuable farms, 
and opening up for cultivation, and ultimate 
sale to settlers, a large tract of country which 
would without the water being brought: to 
it remain -a desert. _ The benefit to the 
State of converting arid plains into a rich 
farming district can hardly be over-estimated. 
But Miller & Lux, owning lands that were 
watered by Kern River, naturally objected to 
a main element in the value. of their prop- 
erty being taken away in order to create this 


farming communnity. 


When the suit which they brought reached 


«the Supreme Court, that tribunal was com- 


pelled to apply such’ settled rules of law. to 


-the solution of the question as have been 
prescribed by the legislature and their pred- 


ecessors. ‘Vhe oath of the judges required 
this of them. Betore Judges are denounced, 
it should be- made to appear that they 
have not performed their sworn. duty by 
deciding the law as they find it. ‘They 
do not make the law; they should only 
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require litigants to conform to it. 

The Court decided that the common law 
of England, as applied to flowing waters In 
unnavigable streams, had, by express pro- 
vision of the legislature, and the prior de- 
cisions of the Court, been adopted in this 
state;.” 

The principal outcry against the Court 
was on account of this part of the decision. 
It was urged that the common law of Eng- 
land applied only so far as it was suitable to 
our condition, and that as irrigation was 
necessary in Southern California, the com- 
mon law of flowing waters was utterly incon- 
sistent with our needs. 

But these objectors forgot to consider 
whether the common law was not the very 
thing required by the wants of the people in 
all Middle and Northern Caifornia. ‘The 
Court, in rendering its decision, did ‘not 
forget that what it announced law 
must apply to the whole State—to Sonoma 
County as well as’ Fresno. 

Perhaps if there had been no provision of 
statute and no. prior decision binding upon 
the Court, the Court might then have con- 
sidered : What rule shall we announce as 
applicable to the whole State? What prin- 
ciple can we apply to this case which will 
best subserve the interests of all, whether 
North or South? But if the Court had pos- 
sessed the right to do this, would not the 
rule claimed by the appropriators be wholly 
inapplicable-to the needs of the greater part 
of California 2? The Court could not estab- 
lish a rule which should apply only to Kern 
and Tulare Counties and not to the rest. of 
the State. 

But irrespective of the principle of the 
common law that required the Court. to 
decide as it did, the Constitution of the 
United States, and also of the State, would 
have protected Miller & I.ux, or any other 
bank owner, against any power attempting 
to turn off the water to the damage of. their 
land. 

[t is an elementary principle of constitu- 


tional law, common to both the State and 
the national constitutions, that one man’s 
property shall not be taken or damaged for 
the benefit of another, and that even in case 
of public necessity, property shall not be 


taken or damaged for the benefit of the 


public without compensation. It ought not 
to require argument to show that turning 
the water of a’running stream away from a 
man’s land damages his land. 

By a grant of land from the United States 
the waters flowing over it are included. The 
right to the How of the stream goes with the 
land the same as the trees or buildings. If his 
land only borders on the stream he still hasa 
right to the water; for Sec. 2476 of U.S. 
Revised Statutes expressly provides that ‘* in 
all cases where the opposite banks of any 
stream not navigable belong to different per- 
sons, the stream and the bed thereof shall 
become common to both.” 

This section must, no doubt, be taken to 
apply only to persons who derive title from 
the United States, and subject to the limita- 
tions to which I shall hereafter refer. But 


it will be observed that in addition to 


the rights which the grantee of the 
United States possesses to water flowing 
over his land, he is also given, in common 
with his opposite neighbor, the stream and 
the bed thereof of the creek which flows 
past his land. 

Would not any law that impaired these 
rights be promptly set aside by the United 
States Courts ? 

In deciding the case of Lux vs Haggin, 
the Court did as it was obliged to do. It 
respected rights already vested and followed 
the common law. And it laid down certain 
principles which apply to every part of the 
State alike. 

The pivot upon which all else turned is 
expressed in the declaration that ‘‘the right 
of the riparian proprietor to the flow of the 
stream 1s inseparably annexed to the soil, 
and passes with it, not as an easement or 


appurtenance, but as part and parcel of it. 
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Use of the water docs not create the right, 
and disuse cannot destroy it.” 

All other principles of general interest 
announced were based on the foregoing and 
were, In the main, limitations upon the abso- 
lute right of the riparian proprictor to the 
full flow of the water in the stream. 

These limitations can be separately stated. 

1. Phe announcement of the principle 
‘fuse of the water does not create the 


that 
right, and disuse cannot destroy. it,” 
duced wide-spread alarm among. canal own- 
ers. ‘The impression seemed-general among 
what lawyers call ‘‘laymen,” that under this 
decision any riparian proprictor could at any 
time, no matter how long subsequent to the 
appropriation of the water, enjoin its diver- 
sion. 

This impression seems still to be quite 
general and is made a ground of attack up- 
on the Court. But such is not the decision. 
The riparian proprietor can get no. relief 
from the Courts unless he applies for it with- 
in five years from the actual diversion of the 
Water. 

If A for any length of time, no matter how 
long, owns land on the banks of a stream, 
and makes no use of the water, his disuse 
does not forfeit or waive his right to it, and 
if 8 undertakes to divert it, A can prevent 
him from doing so. That is what the Court 
decides. But if the riparian owner takes 
no steps to assert his rights until the appro- 
priator has actually diverted the water into 
his ditch for the period of five years, then 
the appropriator has acquired a right to’ the 
low of the water by prescription, which the 
Courts will enforce. 

In other words, the bank ow ners also the 
owner of the water whether he uses it) or 
not, and one taking it away Is.a trespasser. 
But what was originally a trespass ripens 
into.a perfec tright, unless. the original owner 
within the period prescribed by the Statute 


of Limitations invokes the protection ot the 


law. 
‘Therefore, the decision does not alfeet 
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those cases where the water has been 
diverted for more than five years before suit 
brought to prevent the diversion. 

This limitation of the bank owner’s rights 
releases the large majority, in all probability, 
of irrigating canals in’ Southern: California 
from the operation of the law of riparian 
ownership. | 

2. By Act of Congress, all patents to 


jJand issued by the United States must ex- 


pressly. provide that the grantee takes his 
land ‘* subject to any vested and accrued 
water rights, or rights to ditches and reser- 


volrs used in connection with such water 


rights as may have been acquired under or 
the 


section. 


The 


preceding 
2240}. 


declares that 


recognized — by 
(Revised Statutes, See. pre- 


ceding section referred to 


whenever by priority of possession, rights to 


the use of water for mining, agricultural, 


manufacturing, or other purposes, have 
vested accrued, and, the same’: are 


recognized and acknowledged by the local 
customs and the Courts, the possessors and 


owners shall be protected in their rights, 


and the right of way for ditches and. canals 


Is confirmed to. them. 
the statute makes an exception to the rule 
thata grant of land trom the United: States 
carries the right to the flow of water over it, 
In favor of One who has diverted the tlow 
prior to the date of the. conveyance. from 
the United States. 

Under this statute, and the decisions of 
the Courts, any one may divert the unap- 
propriated water from-a stream, if. the point 
of diversion 1s on the public land, or on the 
appropriator’s land, and no one who subse- 
quently acquires. from: the United States 
land along the stream has a right to com- 
plain. 

The right of objecting to the diversion is 


bank 


title under the United States are concerned, 


limited, so. far as OWners claiming 
to those cases where the United States con- 
veyed the land prior to the diversion. 


The State of California derives its title to 


This provision 


\ 
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all lands except tide-lands from the United 
States, and it is probable that the State asa 
riparian owner takes its title subject. to the 
same restrictions in. favor of. vested) water 
rights that an individual is bound by. 

All the so-called swamp within 
the borders of the State belong to it by vir- 
tue of an Act of Congress approved Sep- 
tember 25,1850. . By this statute. the Sec- 
retary of the Interior was directed to cause 
the swamp land in the’ several States to be 
segregated from the upland and to deliver a 
list of such Jand- so -segregated to the 


State authorities. When that is done the 


title of the State relates back to the date of 


the “Act -of.. Congress,: andthe’ State. 15 
treated in law as the owner of the land 
since September 25, 1550. Consequently 
so far as the swamp lands are concerned, 
(and they include a vast body of the best 
lands in the San Joaquin Valley), the title 
passed from the United States before any 
irrigating ditches: were constructed, and 


therefore the State, as riparian proprietor, 


may legitimately) prevent the diversion. of 


the water. 

As Lo the hoo] lands, lieu lands, 
versity lands and other lands owned by. the 
State, the same thing is quite gencrally true, 
viz.2 that the State acquired title before 
the rights of any appropriitors of water be- 
came vested. | 

But the State in prescribing a system) by 
which the waters of flowing streams may be 


appropriated for the purpose of irrigation 


has surrendered, by implication, its right. of 


objecting, as riparian proprictor, to” the 
diversion. of waters... -‘Pherefore, “it 
has been decided that the same rule applies 
to State lands, as by-express authority of an 
Act of Congress applies United States 


} 


lands; vizi:> that the grantee from the State 


takes the tithe to the Jand subject to all 
nehts.io divert water that Were In cxistence 
at the date when the title, whether legal or 
equitable, passed trom the State to: him. 


Phe Court. in Lux vs. Hagein held that 
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though the settler, or purchaser, had not 
actually obtained from the State a patent to 
the land, yet if he had taken such steps as 
entitled him to the possession, and also upon 
making full payment to a patent, at the 
time of the first diversion, he would be 
entitled to protection. 

The same rule applies to purchasers of 
land from the United States. The dona 


fide pre-emptioner or homesteader, settling 


on the banks of a stream, may enjoin any 
subsequent diversion of the water. 

The Courts will undoubtedly decide, 
when the question arises, that where the 
appropriator files his notice of appropriation, 
and then within reasonable time prosecutes 
to completion his ditch or canal, and then 
takes the water out, that he 1s prior in 
right to the settler who did not. file his de- 
claratory statement, or his application to 
purchase, until after the notice of appropri- 
ation was filed, though he prosecuted mat- 
ters with such diligence that he obtained 
his patent. before the appropriator had ac- 
tually turned the water into his ditch. 

The United States and the State of Calh- 
fornia having both therefore surrendered their 
rights as bank owners in favor of the appro- 
priators ot the thowing waters of the stream, 
and their grantees being bound by such sur- 
render, the practical operation of what Is 
claimed to. be the harsh rule laid down in 
lux vs. Haggin is still further abbreviated. 

3. he third, and probably the most 
important of all the limitations, is the right 
of every bank owner to a reasonable use of 
the water for irrigation, though thereby the 
Water Is taken permanently from the stream. 
The right of the riparian proprietor to in- 
sist that the. waters of the stream shall 
“flow unvexed to the sea’ is only applied 
to wrong-doers, and has no application to 
other riparian owners on the same stream. 

Underthe common law of England and of 
all the older States of the Union, the ripa- 


ran proprietor could use the water of a 


stream for running his mill, or for any other 


\ 


- 
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useful purpose, provided he returned it to 
the stream undiminished in quantity and 
unimpaired as to quality. By so doing his 
use did not interfere with the rights of the 
bank owners below him. But there was an 
exception to this obligation to return the 
water to the stream after use, which was, 
that the upper riparian owner had a right to 
take out of the stream enough water for 
domestic purposes and to water his cattle, 
though he should thereby use up all the 
water in the stream. 

In Lux vs. Haggin the Court devotes 
considerable space to arguing that at the com- 
mon law the riparian proprietor could also 
take out water for irrigation, though from 
the very nature of the case such water could 


not be returned to the stream for a like use’ 


on the part of the farmer below him. In 
other words, that the use of water for irriga- 
tion is upon the same footing as the use for 
poe purposes and for watering stock. 
« Whether the Court succeeds in its attempt 
does not matter, for it decides the question 
for this State, whether it was a part of the 
common law of England or not. It is now 
part of the common law of California that 
all persons owning land along a water course, 
are entitled to a reasonable use of the water 
for irrigation, though thereby the water is 
taken permanently from the stream. — <All 
the land owners are put upon the same ftoot- 
ing. Each ts entitled to a reasonable use 
of the water tor irrigation. 

The practical effect of applying this prin- 
ciple tothe streams of California will be 
that all the land in the smaller valleys | will 
be entitled to a proportionate amount. of 
the water of the stream that flows through 
the valley. 

Difficult questions regarding the practical 
application of the principle may arise, and 
probably will arise. No solution ot the ir- 
rigation problem is possible in this State 
that shall not encounter difficulties of de- 
tail. © In case there is not: enough water in 


the stream to irrigate all the land of the val- 
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ley, what shall be done as to two_ proprie- 
tors, one of whom has a_ narrow. strip of 
land running lengthwise along the stream, 
and the other.a narrow. strip running back 


from the stream? Suppose each has one 


hundred acres, but one has a frontage of 


half a mile on the stream, and the other of 
a quarter of a mile. Shall the supply be 
apportioned to the number of acres, or to 
the frontage on the stream? Suppose it 1s 
attempted to condemn and pay for the ripa- 
rian rights of both to obtain water to irrigate 
lands away from. the stream, how shall the 
damages be apportioned? Again, the soil 
of one man’s land may be such as to re- 
quire very little water, the soil along side of 
it so porous and sandy as to require a great 
deal. The application of the doctrine of 
reasonable use is certain to be difficult in 
some Cases. 

But I do-.not. believe» that the: trial 
Court, or the. jury, to whom will 
be left to decide what is a reasonable 
use of the water. on. the. part. of..A 
and on the part of B, will fail to do substan- 
tial justice to both. It has been urged that 
the term reasonable use” 1s. so indefinite 
that the determination of the respective 
rights of bank-owners will involve endless 
litigation. ‘Therefore, it 1s said, the legisla- 
ture should adopt fixed and definite rules for 
ascertaining the rights of interested parties. 
This may seem plausible in theory, but in 
practice it has always been found that any 
attempt on the part of the legislature to pre- 
scribe fixed rules for-cases where the substan- 
tial facts vary, leads to disaster. A few very 
eeneral rules fixing the relative rights of 
bank owners might possibly be prescribed 
with advantage ; but unless they are of the 


most general kind, it will be found that what 


would be suitable for a particular. water- 
course In ‘Pehama County may be detri- 
mental to the majority of the bank owners of 
aneighboring stream, and totally inapplica- 
ble in San Diego County. Ifthe equal right of 


every riparian proprietor along a stream to a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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reasonable use of the water is firmly fixed, 
then it will be better to leave it to the par- 
tigs themselves, or if they cannot agree, to 
the judges and juries of the vicinity to say 
just what that reasonable use is. Vhey can 
take into consideration all the circumstances 
of soil, supply of water, degrees of necessity 
for irrigation, and all other facts which will 
tend to establish a-just use of the water. 
Such a method of procedure will tend to pre- 
vent litigation, rather than to encourage it. 
It‘ has always been the glory of the common 
law that within certain fixed and. defined 
limits, applicable to all alike, it has suffi- 
cient flexibility to meet the requirements of 
the particular situation. 

In all cases, if the oWners cannot agree 
among themselves, the Courts will have to 
determine what is a reasonable use, taking 
Into consideration the quantity of water in 
the stream, the acreage proposed to be irri- 
vated, the frontage on the stream, the char- 
acter of the soil, and all other questions ap- 
plicable to the facts of the particular case 
before it. 

In Italy where all the owners of. land in 
the water-shed of a stream are entitled to a 
reasonable use of the water upon. certain 
payments to the government, there has not 
been any serious practical difficulty. By 
the rule laid down by our Courts, the right 
to water is limited to a somewhat = smaller 
number than in Italy, and we ought to solve 
the difficulties without expensive litigation. 

Notwithstanding the complications. that 
may arise in determining the rights of the 
respective bank owners of. particular 


stream, it. must be apparent. to every 


one that the rules laid down in Lux vs. 


Hagein, will work. substantial justice in- 


all the. valleys of .-thisState “where 
bank owners’ lands include all the trrigable 
land in the valley... No other system could 
be devised that) would not, in practical. ef- 
fect, permit the taking away from one man of 
his property for the benefit of another man. 
No other system. would put upon” the 
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same footing and give all an equal right to 
the water. 

The principle contended for by the appro- 
priators would enable the first appropria- 
tor to divert all the water from the stream 
and give it to him in absolute ownership. 
What then would be the position of the un- 
fortunate land holder? Not only would a 
principal element of value of his land be taken 
away from him, when the water should be 
permitted no longer to flow over his farm, 
but if irrigation of his land is necessary to 
produce a crop, he would be completely at 
the mercy of the man who had taken the 
water away. Men’s minds must be sadly 
warped by self interest not to see the in- 
justice of rule of law which would per- 
mit such a proceeding. If the law was as 
contended for by the appropriators, it would 
permit both robbery and oppression. 

Taking the limitations on ‘the rule of 
riparian rights as above set out in their in- 
verse order, we find that, practically, it is 
only in the larger valleys, where there are 
irrigable lands far away from the stream, 
that the rule is not clearly and plainly the 
most equitable which could be applied ; 
that even in the large valleys, like the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento, and_ possibly: in 
the Los Angeles Valley, it is only those 
bank owners whose lands were acquired 
from the State or the United States prior to 
the appropriation, who have a right to com- 
plain; and lastly, that where the water has 
been turned into the ditch or canal for a 
period of five years before suit brought to 
enjoin the diversion, the appropriator has 
acquired a right by prescription. 

I venture to say the cases are not many 
Where some of these limitations do not ap- 
ply. hut in those cases, and where, in 
future, it is desired to lead water away from 
the stream to irrigate non-riparian lands, the 
law of eminent domain has been stretched 
by the legislature and the courts so. as to 
include within its scope the condemnation 
of water for the use of farming communities. 


| 
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What appropriators have contended for, 
and are now contending for, is that they 
be allowed to take the water away with- 
out paying damages to the bank owner for 
the injury done to his property. So. far 
they have repudigted the privilege given 
them of proceeding under the law of ,cmi- 
nent domain, because by that law the bank 
owner must be compensated for the damages 
which the evidence shows he suffers from 


the diversion. 


Upon what principle my. property may 


be taken without compensation in order 
that my neighbors may be benefited is not 
clear, except upon the theory that might 
makes right. - Railways are of great benetit 
to communities, but it has never been sup- 
posed for that reason that a right of way 
through a man’s farm should be taken from 
him unless he is paid for it. No more 
should the water that runs over his land, 
enriching, beautifying, and giving him the 
means of irrigating it, be taken trom him 
without. paying him such damages as he 
actually suffers. If he does not use the 
water—if his land does not need irrigation, 
or if it is so Situated that it cannot. be irri- 


gated, of course the water is.of so little value 


to him that the damage he suffers from the 
diversion is very small, perhaps none at all. 
But if he is injured materially he should) be 
paid for it. Government among men Is 
only possible when the rights of the minori- 
ty are respected. If a man claims that his 
property is injured by the water's being di- 
verted from it, why should he be ina worse 
position than the man who claims that he ts 
injured by a railway’s being run through his 
land? Should they not both. be placed 
upon the same footing, and a. tribunal es- 
tablished to decide, first, whether any dam- 
age has actually been cominitted, and then, 


if there is actually any damage, the amount 


of it?. Phe legislature has’ provided. the 


same method practically in both cases, and 
the courts have: decided its validity. To 


have done otherwise, and at the demand of 


the appropriators to have turned over to 
them the waters of the State without com- 
pelling them to compensate the property 
owners injured, would have legalized a most 
atrocious robbery. ‘Phe danger of this being 
done has probably been averted, though at 
one time it seemed as if. the demand tor 
just such reckless. confiscation -was_ uni- 
versal. 

Appropriators strenuously object to being 
compelled to condemn the water, on ac- 
count of the expense involved in the pro- 
ceedings, and the high rate of damages that 
they say will be assessed.. That the pro- 
evedings te condemn my property will be 
expensive is hardly a sufficient reason why 
it should be taken. from me without: any 
compensation. ‘The fact that juries may 
sometimes assess the damages too high ts 
not sufficient to justify the taking without 
assessing or paying damages atall. | Appro- 
priators of water should not expect special 
rules to be made for them, different from 
those applicable to others desiring. to ac- 
quire private property fora public use. — If 
there is any defect in the machinery. pro- 
vided tor the condemnation of waters, of 
course it can be remedied as experience 
points it out. but it is now settled, let us 
hope, that the irrigation problem for lands 
away from the streams must, when other 
processes fail, be solved by taking the water 
and paying those persons who are deprived 
of its use the damages which they actually 
suffer. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, it 
may be well toecall attention to an evil now 
threatening farmers. in Fresno: and ‘Tulare 
(ountics. Phere canal owners have had 
everything their own way, practically, and 
have turned the waters of the large streams 
Into open ditches porous, sandy. soils. 
Vhis was all very well tor-the first few years, 
but of late the earth has absorbed so much 
trom these ditches that what. was, not long 
since, good land, is now’ a swamp. Or- 


chards and vineyards have been ruined and 


| 
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water recklessly wasted. The suffering 
farmer, who sees his land being turned into 
an unwholesome marsh, could probably re- 
cover damages for the injury done him if he 
could prove that it was the water from. any 


particular canal'that was doing the mischief. 


But this will be very difficult, if not impos- 


Sooner or later the State 
In some 


sible, to do. 
must interfere for his protection. 
parts of India the evils from the 
source have become so great that the canals 


same 


will have to be abandoned 

But if the State gives: to a canal. com- 
pany the privilege of exercising the State’s 
power of eminent domain for the purpose of 
acquiring water, then the State has a_per- 
fect right to regulate the use of that water 
after it has been acquired. ‘The real and 
substantial basis of the right of the State to 
control railways is that the railway is in part 
a public institution, to which large powers 
of taking private property are given, 
return for which grant of power the State 
can control it in the mnterests of the public. 
So if the State gives to a canal company 
the right to condemn private property, it 
can legitrmately direct how that property 
shall be used, what kind of canals must. be 
constructed, when the water may be turned 
in, what measures shall be used to. prevent 
its escape into the adjoining soils, and what 
price shall be charged for the water. The 
right of the State to control the whole 
matter will be unquestioned. If the right 
of the appropriator to take water wherever 
he finds it had been recognized by our 
Courts, it may well be doubted whether his 


‘use of the water so taken into his ownership 


and control could be satisfactorily regulated. 
Certainly not without active opposition on 
his part. 

Several. schemes) have been discussed 
looking to the relief of appropriators with- 
out. requiring them to pay for the water. 
Two of them have had many advocates. 
The first one Is, to divide the State up 


into irrigating districts, and, by constitu- 
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tional amendment, permit the people of 
the different districts to adopt such methods 
as they see fit for appropriating the waters 
for irrigation. But it is difficult to see how 
any benefit is to be derived from such a 
procedure. ‘The bank owners have now a 
vested right to the flow of the water over 
their lands, a righe which the Courts of the 
United States will step in and _ protect, if 


our State Courts are derelict in their duty. 


It matters not what constitutional provision 
is adopted, if it provides for turning out 
the waters of a stream that but for such diver- 
sion would run over A’s land, the Courts 
will, upon his application, promptly inter- 
fere. ‘There is no divinity to hedge a con- 
stitutional amendment interfering with a 
vested right. ‘The United States Courts 
will as promptly declare it void, for conflict- 
ing with the national constitution, as they 
would a statute passed by the legislature. 

Suppose our State, by constitutional 
amendment, does divide the States into irri- 
gating districts, what then? Offices will be 
created for the districts, expensive methods 
prescribed for carrying out the proposed 
schemes, costly litigation ensue, and what 
will it all amount to? The United States 
Courts will decide, if the State Courts do 
not anticipate them, that the riparian pro- 
prietor must be compensated before the 
water can be taken from the stream that 
Hows over his land. After long delay and 
great expense, we shall find that not one 
step forward has been taken. 

If the bank owner does not come within 
any of the exceptions above noted, — his 
rights are vested rights and cannot be taken 
from him except by condemnation and pay- 
ment. ‘The general law already provides a 
method of procedure for condemning his 
property, and why should matters be com- 
plicated by a district system which must 
necessarily be “expensive and which cannot 
give the appropriator any greater rights than 
he now has under the general law? If the 
general law is not as simple and inexpen- 
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sive as it is possible to make it, then the 
legislature should address itself to remedy- 
ing the defect. But to attempt anything 
else will be futile, and lead only to har- 
assing litigation and ill feeling. 

‘¢The constitution provides that 
county may make and enforce within its 
limits, all such local police, sanitary, and 
other regulations as are not in conflict with 


any 


general laws.” 

It is very doubtful whether, under a 
district system, anything can be done thata 
Board of Supervisors may not do by virtue 
of the foregoing provision. 

The other plan, apparently quite popular, 
is for the State to appropriate the flowing 
waters. Such a scheme is visionary, and, 
if attempted, will occasion great expense 
without any benefit whatever, except to the 
few at the expense of the many. ‘There is 
not now a stream in the State to 
vested rights have not attached either by ap- 


which 


propriation or by purchase of the land over 
The cost of condemnation 
of the Stat 
mense, as would be the e¢ 


which it flows. 


for the benefit would be im- 


st of. machinery 


for selling the waters te~the farmers. Ex- 


perience has shown that the State cannot do 
any work cheaply. 

If the purchasers of water from the State 
should be required to pay a price therefor 
sufficient to reimburse the State for its out- 
lay, the price would be so great that no 
farmer could afford to make. the purchase, 
If a less sum of money should be charged 
the consumer, then the State would be a 
heavy loser by the transaction. The loss 
would have to be made up by taxation. In 
other words, the State at large, or at best a 
district, must be taxed for the 
farmers using Water for irrigation. Jt ought 
not to require argument to show that in free 
institutions this cannot be done. ‘The at- 


tempt on the part of the State to carry out 


benefit. of. 
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any such scheme is beyond and outside the 
legitimate province of government. ; 

If the State already owned the waters, 
such a scheme for its distribution might be 
successful, as it is in Italy, provided we are 
willing to so far change the spirit of our in- 
stitutions as to make the State something 
more than the conservator of peace and or- 
der as heretofore. But the State does not 
own the waters and cannot get them save at 
great expense, which must be met by taxa- 
tion. 

It is only in a small part of the State, rel- 
atively, that irrigation is an absolute neces- 
sity. Shall the great bulk of the wealth and 
population of California be taxed for the 
benefit of that portion ? 

The conclusions to which this paper has 
been tending must have been apparent all 
along, viz: That the only solution of the ir- 
rigation problem that is possible is within 
the lines laid down in the case of [ux vs. | 
Haggin. 

The law there announced is just, and not 
inconsistent with our needs. It may work 
some hardships in Southern California, but 
it is the law. And_no such injustice is pos- 
sible under it, even there, as would. have en- 
sued if the appropriators had succeeded. — A 
monopoly of the waters by wealthy corpora- 
tions would surely have occurred. 

If our Supreme Court had not come to 
the conclusion it did, the Supreme Court of 
the United States would have protected the 
rights of all bank owners who derived. title 
from the national government. 

I believe the principles enunciated in that 
case, if followed, will work a speedy solu- 


‘tion of the inherent difficulties of the prob- 


lem, and with the least possible friction and 
expense. ‘Vo attempt any other scheme will 
cause delay, immense expense, and finally 
come to naught. 

IVarren Olney. 
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CHATA AND CHINITA. 


NOVEL OF MEXICAN. LIFE. 


AXI. 


CHINITA woke with a confused sensation 
of haste, and in the dim light discovered 
with a momentary surprise that she was in 
one of the chambers of the great house. 
Her first clear remembrance was that there 
was to be a wedding in the village that day, 
and that she must hasten to help array the 
bride, her old playmate, Caterina—a_ girl 
scarce older than herself, but who as the 
daughter of the silversmith held some pre- 
tensions to superior gentility among. the 
village folk. She wondered that she was 
not in the chosa with Florencia and the 
children, and raised: herself upon one arm 
to peer through the gloom at the figure upon 
the bed;.then suddenly sprang to her feet 
with The sight of the 
wounded man brought to memory the train 


an exclamation. 


of events connected with his appearance 
there. The young man. was asleep, but 
even if he had been awake and in dire need 
of aid, she would not have paused an in- 
stant; for it flashed into her mind that she 
must see and speak to Tio Reyes before he 
left. He had told her so litthe—nothing 
that she. could separate as a tangible fact. 
She must know more. Surely it was early 
still—she never slept after daybreak—he 
would not yet be gone. Yet in quick ap- 
prehension, which burst forth in an_ irate 
interjection at her late awakening, she ran 
out into the paso. 
The morning 
unmistakably, though no ray 
penetrated it; but not a creature was stir- 
ring, and, still hopeful, she hurried to the 


light was beaming there 
of sunlight 


The mingled sounds of men 
and horses greeted herear. Although she 
was late, io Reyes perhaps was still there. 


Outer court. 


Vain hope! One glance around the great 


court showed her that he whom she sought 
was gone. 

With an angry little cry, which made 
more than one muleteer turn to look at her, 
with ‘‘Que fe pasé ?” on his lips, she sped 
across the court, and caught the arm of 
Pedro, who was standing dejectedly out- 
side the great gate. He crossed himself as 
she appeared, and his face lighted up, then 
clouded again as she cried, ‘‘Where are the 
soldiers ? When did they go? Why did 
no one awaken me ?”’ 

The man pointed with a disdainful gest- 
ure across the plain. Florencia was stand- 
ing at the door of her hut, calling in a rage 
to a neighbor that those canad//a had robbed 
her of her last pvnal/ of pinolé; and Pedro 
began to explain to Chinita in his slow way 
that the ‘‘ dvenos amigos” of the night be- 
fore had naturally enough demanded some- 
thing from the women upon which to break- 
fast, and that instead of giving it to them 
quietly, and thanking the Virgin that after 
drinking the soup they had not taken the 
pot, they must needs scold and bewail, as 
though soldiers should be saints and live on 
air, andasif this was the first raid that ever 
had been heard of, instead of a mere frolic, 
very different from that of the month be- 
fore, when the forces de/ clero had carried 
off a thousand fanegas of maize, without as 
much as a ‘**‘God repay you.” 

Chinita gazed eagerly towards the east, 
and presently. burst into passionate tears. 
The sun, which a moment before had shown 
a tiny red disk above the hills, flooded the 
plain with light, and dazzled her vision. 
Through it she saw some rapidly moving 
The man she sought was already 
Silently but bitterly she re- 


figures. 
miles away. 
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proached herself. She had slept like an 
insensate lump, and suffered the man who 
could have told her so much, whom she 
would have forced to speak, to escape her. 
She could, as her eyes became accustomed 
to the light, distinguish his very figure in 
the clear atmosphere, and yet he, and all 
she would have learned were so far away. 

‘¢ What hast thou?” Pedro 
sruffly; ‘‘ the soldiers have carried off noth- 
ing of thine ! Go to the 
chosa and drink the atolé if there is any 
left, and give God the thanks !”’ 

The broad daylight had cleared the mind 
of Pedro of all the sentimental fears of the 
The glamour had_ passed away; 
there stood Chinita with the old familiar 
frapitos about her, to be talked with, caressed 
it might be, certainly scolded with the thock 


demanded 


Heaven forfend ! 


night. 


severity of old. Yes, it was the same fiery, 
uncertain, irascible Chinita, who, clearing 
her eyes of their unusual tears with a back- 
ward sweep of her small brown handy ran 
down the hill—not to the choza where Flor- 
encia stood with the water-jar, beckoning her, 
but in quite another direction, to join the 
little crowd of sympathizing friends who 
were gathered at the door of the silversmith. 
Pepé. was standing there with a gaily ca- 
parisoned donkey, destined to bear the 
novia to the village some eight miles dis- 
tant, where the lazy priest who divided his 
time between the sinners of that point and 
Tres Hermanos, had consented to earn a 
royal fee by uniting two poor peasants in 
holy matrimony. 
briel had hopefully remarked, ‘‘and though 
one runs in debt for the wedding, one can 
hold one’s head above one’s neighbors, to 
say nothing of dying in peace, if a bull's 
horn finds its way some unlucky day be- 
tween one's ribs.” 
Gabriel was a man who. honored the pro- 
priecties, and Caterina was well pleased with 
the good fortune that had awarded her to 
him; though he was twice her age, and had 


‘¢Ttis but for once,” Ga-- 
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a squint which made ludicrous his most 
amorous glances. 

‘‘What has happened?” cried Pepé in 
a disappointed tone, as Chinita darted 
past him. ‘* Didst thou not say thou 
wouldst ride with Caterina? she has been 
thee -this.: half-hour... ‘The 
nocto will be on his way before her if we 


waiting for 


tarry longer, and thou knowest what that 
portends. nozvto impactente becomes the 
‘‘husband never appeased! the wife shall 
wait many a day for him.” | 

‘*Bah,”. returned Chinita; ‘‘if Caterina 
were of my mind the #0720 would wait so 
long that my turn to play at Aactencia would 
never arrive.” 

‘* Vaya!” cried a woman who stood near 
would have imagined thou wouldst 
be so envious, Chinita—and thou but a 
child yet? But thou art one that hast been 
brought up between cotton, and expectest 
the soft places all thy life.” 

‘«Pshaw answered Chinita. Speak 
of what thou knowest, Se fora Gomesinda; 
and thou, Pepé, cease making eyes at me. 
Thinkest thou I have nothing better to do 
than to ride after Caterina to see her mar- 
ried to yon black giant of a vaquero, who 
will manage his wife as he does his horses— 
with a thong? I tell thee as I tell her, he 
is not worth the beating she got when he 
asked for her !”’ 

‘¢ Ay, Senora!” cried Gomesinda shrilly, 
‘¢was ever such talk from the mouth of a 
modest girl? What 
father and mother do for a girl when a man 
asks her in marriage? It is plain she must 
have played some tricks of our Senora Madre 
Ay, but :I-re- 


could a_ reasonable 


Eva to have beguiled him. 
member my mother flailed me black and 
blue when José asked for me. I warrant 
you I screamed so hard the whole neighbor- 
hood knew she was doing the honorable 
part by me. ‘Thank Heaven, I knew what 
was proper as well as another, and if I had 


given the mana glance from the corner of 


4 

4 

‘ 
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my eyes, I was willing my shoulders should 
suffer for it. One may tell of it when one 
is the mother of ten children.” 

During this harangue, Chinita had slipped 
by her, and darted into the: hut. She 
threw her arms around the expectant bride, 
who, dressed in the stiffest of muslin skirts. 
the upper one of which was of flowered 
pink muslin, stood waiting finishing 
touches of her madrina. 

‘* What, thou art not ready ?” éried Cat- 
erina in a dejected tone, surveying Chinita 


disapproving eyes.- ‘‘ Gabriel has twice 


sent messages that the sun has risen, and 
that the Senor Cura likes not to be kept 
long fasting, and thou knowest, as the priest 
sings, the sacristan answers.” 

“¢ Ay ! said Chinita laughing, ‘‘a lesson in 
patience will be good for both the cura, and 
thy Gabriel ; but it will bode thee ill, if he 
learns it at the 4ewda, as I saw him doing 
just now. ‘Truly, Caterina, thou. must go 


without me. [I am in no humor to go so - 


far on thy ambling donkey—” and she drew 
herself up with an air of hauteur, which did 
not escape the observant eye of the bride, 
who said, with a reproachful look, ‘*‘ What 
have I done? Did I ever give thee a sharp 
word, Chinita ?” 

lor answer, Chinita threw her arms 
around the girl’s neck; for she was really fond 
of Caterina, who had ever been a gentle girl, 
and had borne her perverse humors with a 


sort of admiring patience, which had flat- . 


tered and won the heart of the wayward one. 
Completely mollified, Caterina pressed her 
cheek against Chinita’s shoulder, for .she 
had turned her face away, and said, ‘* But 
thou wilt put on thy finest clothes and sit be- 
side me at the fandango, wilt thou not ? And 
thou wilt help my madrina to dress me. 
See, dost thou think she has done well this 
time ?” and the girl threw her reboso from 
her head and shoulders, and exhibited her 
long, well-oiled tresses, with an air of con- 
sclous vanity. 

‘*Nothing could be better,” declared 


Chinita heartily, pulling out a loop of the 
bright red ribbons; ‘* Yes, yes,’”’ she added 
with some effort, ‘‘I will stay beside thee 
all through the festa. ‘Thou hast ever been 
a good friend of mine, Caterina. ‘There, 
there, they are calling thee ;” and she pushed 
her towards the door, where by this time a 
noisy crowd had gathered. 

Instead of only one donkey, there were 
five or six standing there, with gay bridles 
and necklaces of horsehair, brightened with 
cords of red or blue, and with panniers 
covered with well-trimmed sheepskins. 
the Senora Madrina said, ‘‘She who should 
ride upon them would think herself on 
On the most luxurious 


cushions of down.’ 
of these rural thrones, Caterina was raised, 
and upon the others her mother and a num- 
ber of female friends, mostly in pairs, were 
accommodated ; and with many injunctions 
from the bystanders to haste, the bridal 
party were at last dismissed upon their way. 

Laughing and chattering, the women dis- 
persed to their huts to grind a fresh stint of 
maize to replace the tortillas and atolé that 
had been carried away by the soldiers; but 
Chinita sat down at the door of the choza 
thus temporarily deserted, and with a smile 
of derision upon her lips watched the group 
of men congregated around the village shop. 
The bridegroom, a middle-aged man, with a 
dark tace, deeply imbrowned by the sun, 
and deeply seamed with scars (for he had 
been a soldier before he was a vaquero) 
stood in the midst of them, dressed in a suit 
of buff leather, gay with embroidery. ‘The 
embossed leather sheath of his knife showed 
in scarlet fava, and immense spurs 
clanked on his heels in response to the but- 
tons and chains on the half-opened sides of 
his chavarras. He was a picturesque figure 
—though Chinita’s accustomed eyes failed 
to recognize that—as he stocd with his wide, 
silver-laced hat pushed back upon the mat 
of black hair that crowned his swarthy coun- 
tenance, holding high the small glass of mez- 
cal which he was about to drink in favor of 
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the drimdis some comrade had proposed. 
Meanwhile, his companions were noisily hi- 
larious, rallying him with impossible prophe- 
cies of good future, to which he listened 
with an air of imperturbability which was 
part of the etiquette of the occasion—for in 
all the world will be found no greater slave 
to his peculiar code of manners than the 
Mexican ranchero. 

The party on donkey-back had almost dis- 
appeared upon the horizon before it seemed 
to occur to the group at the “enxda that any 
movement was expected from them. More 
than once the women had stopped in their 
household tasks to call out a shrill ‘‘ Vayanse 
adelante!” or ‘‘ Por Dios, hombre! will you 
keep the priest waiting?” and still Gabriel 
affected the indifferent, until, as if by acci- 
dent, he strolled towards his horse, which 
stood champing the bit impatiently. Im- 
mediately there was a rush of his best 
friends, and the triumphant one who caught 
the stirrup and held it as he mounted, 
claimed a/érvictas for the good news of the 
departure—which was effected at once after 
a series of pirouettes and caracolling, by 
Gabriel’s putting spurs to his steed, and gal- 
loping madly away, followed by his friends 
as quickly as they could throw themselves 
into their saddles. 

The spell of the day before continued still 
so to rest upon her, that Chinita neither 
joined in the cheer nor the laughter of the 
women, but turned slowly towards Pedro’s 
hut. ‘The cravings of a healthy appetite 
subdued for the moment the pride that 
scorned the lowly home. It was natural to 
go there for the govdo and the draught of 
atolé or chocolate, with which to break her 
fast. She found the share left for her; but 
after a mouthful or two it seemed to grow 
bitter to her taste. She divided it petu- 


lantly among the children who clamored. 


around her, and in response to a call from 
Florencia went to Selsa’s hut where they 
were making tortillas for the wedding feast, 


[ Jan. 


resentfully refusing to help, yet glad of ac- 
customed companionship. Much as she re- 
sented old associations, the wrench was too 
great for her to separate herself from them, 
especially as she had no conception of what 
could or should take their place. She was 
like a child upon the banks of a river that 
separates it from the further shore, which it 
longs to reach, though dreading to push forth 
from the one it knows, rough and forlorn 
though it may be. ‘There was with her a 
strange sense of clinging, yet of impatience, 
ofa problem to be solved, yet of lack of will to 
set herself to its solution, as she went from 
hut to hut. ‘The fever 
pended itself first in seething irony and jests, 
and later in a wild repentance, which mani- 
fested itself in quick embraces of the half- 
offended women, and in practical toil, which 


of her mind ex- 


effectually promoted the preparations for the. 


feast and went far to restore her to the good 
graces of the harassed workers. Indeed, 
often enough they paused in their labors to 
listen and laugh, as she stood at the drasero 
fanning the glowing charcoal, or watching 
the tortillas taken from the flat coma/ and 
piled in heaps upon the fringed and em- 
broidered napkins used on such occasions 
of ceremony, or went from. dish to dish 
of black frijoles, or red and fiery chili, rich 
with pork or fowl, or gazed with positive 
admiration upon the kids and lambs, stuffed 
with almonds and raisins, 
olives, and other delicacies, which, drawn 


forcemeat and 


smoking from the carthen ovens, attested 
the generosity of the Administrador toward 
his favorite vaquero. 

Towards noon, the bride and her party 
returned, ambling home upon their don- 
keys, as humbly as they had gone, 
was conducted to her future home, and her 
mothersin-law, welcoming her with distant 
ceremony, intended to inspire respect, suf- 
fered her to touch her cheek with her lips, 
then led her to the inner room, where lay 
the apparel for her adornment—a number 


Caterina 


i 
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of toilets being indispensable upon the oc- 
casion, and indicative of the pretensions of 
the bridegroom who had hired them. 
Chinita, in her mingled mood of disdain 
and levity, had neglected to keep her prom- 
ise of putting on holiday attire, and stood 
in some awe and much admiration before 
the bride as she at last appeared in the little 
bower or tent that had been raised for her 
at one side of the hut, facing upon the 
The 


little woman—-for she was not fully grown— 


plaza where the feast was to be held. 


was resplendent in a. stiff-flowered brocade 
of many colors, trimmed with real Spanish 
lace and bedecked with flowers, and wore 
a necklace and bracelets of imitation gems 
set in filagree, fit, as her madrina_ proudly 
declared, for the Blessed Virgin upon the 
high altar. 7 

Caterina threw a glance of reproach upon 
Chinita; but her new dignity forbade re- 
A shout presently announced 
The 


crimination. 
that the bridegroom was sight. 


brid2, well-drilled in her part, kept. her. 


lance fixed on the ground; and as he 


swept by her bower Gabriel deigned not a 
look, but reined in his horse at his door 
with a sudden turn of the hand, which al- 
most threw the animal on its haunches, and 
could be seized had 


before his. stirrup 


thrown himself from his saddle and was 
shaking hands his friends, im- 
mediately the feast began. 
«There wasno table set. The fires burned 
at the corners of the plaza, and the women 
stood over them, dispensing the fragrant 
Yet in 


this apparent informality, the strictest de- 


contents of the o//as to all comers. 


corum was observed, and not a docado was 
swallowed or a drink of Au/gue or milky chia, 
without a friendly interchange of courtesies, 
which. rather increased than grew less as the 
hours flew by. 

The proverb is true that ata wedding the 
bride eats least; and at that of the Mexican 
peasant the saying becomes a law. Caterina 
was too well drilled in the proprieties to 
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touch a morsel of the delicacies offered her, 
but wore constantly the air of timid resigna- 
tion with which she had met the assumed 
indifference of her spouse, who resolutely 
avoided casting even a glance in the direc- 
tion where she held her court—the women 
crowding with ever increasing admiration to 
view her after each change of toilet, as they 
might have done to examine a gorgeous 
picture, commenting loudly upon the taste 
of the dresser and the liberality of the 
the groom. But nothing could be more 
satisfactory to her than this feigned indiffer- 
ence. ‘*Is not Gabriel an angel?” she 
took occasion to ask Chinita, as for the 
tenth time she was changing her apparel. 
‘*TImagine to. yourself twelve changes of 
clothes, and he acts as if the hiring of them 
were nothing! What a difference between 
him and Pancho Orteago, who was married 
at Easter. Four beggarly suits were all he 
provided for Anita, and not one silk among 
them; and he actually was quite close to 
her again and again, with mouth open, as 
if he would eat her! fa/ deb0! He would 
have spoken to her if he had had the chance. 
I should think she was half dead with mor- 
tification! such foolishness in public! Her 
mother cried with vexation; and no wonder, 
with such a slur cast on the family!” 3 

‘¢ Vet it has been like a marriage of little 
doves!” cried Chinita. ‘* Cutdado muzer, 
if thou wilt say that of thy own six months 
hence!”’ 

Caterina shrugged her shoulders, and re- 
turned to her seat,.with her eyes more coyly 
cast down, and a_ dejected mien, which 
might not have been altogether assumed; 
for, too earnest in acting her part even to 
take food in private, she was not unnaturally 
almost spent with the long and ceremoniou$ 
state which for perhaps the only time in her 
life she was called upon to maintain. 

By this time, torches of fat pine were 
blazing at every door post, and the strum- 
ming of harps, and és7uelas, and other 
became incessant. 


primitive instruments 


| 
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Groups of men, drowsy or hilarious, as the 
mezcal and pulque they had drunk chanced 
to affect them, were stretched on the ground, 
lazily watching and criticising the slow and 
untiring movements of the fandango; now 
and then one would spring up, to place 
himself before some dusky partner, who 
would raise the song in her shrill monotone, 
swaying and bending her body in unison 
with the gliding steps, which seemed as un- 
tiring as they were fascinating. 

Occasionally the shrill song of the women 
was enlivened by the snapping of the fingers 
and thumbs of the men, and more than 
once, though it had been forbidden, the 
sharp crack of a pistol shot indicated the 
irrepressible excitement of some enthusiastic 
dancer. <As the night wore on, the click of 
the castanets became more frequent, and 
the weird and tender refrain of ¢a paloma 
gave place to a bacchanalian chorus. Yet 
this chorus ever bore an undertone of 
pathos and sentiment which seemed to ren- 
der impossible the absolute frenzy and rude- 
ness of mirth that would be apt to charac- 
terize such scenes in other lands—though 
the element of danger that lurked within 
began to show itself scornful glan- 
ces, and the contemptuous turning of shoul- 
der or head. 

The night was lurid and dark, for it was 
the rainy season, and there was no moon ; 
but the light from scores of torches and 
from the tripod of burning pitch set in the 
middle of the plaza, illuminated the entire 
village. ‘The great house was set so high 
that the lurid glare reached no farther than 
its gates ; yet while its massive facade was 
in comparative darkness, from its windows 
the scene of revelry was glowingly distinct, 
fnd irresistibly attracted even the indiffer- 
ent gaze of Dona Isabel. 

Late in the evening she stepped into her 
balcony ; Dona Feliz joined her and they 
wrapped themselves in their black rebosos, 
and silently regarded the scene. ‘The dan- 
ces and sports of the peasantry had been 


familiar to them from their childhood. — A 
pleasurable excitement thrilled the veins of 
each as they gazed. ‘This was a thing as 
far beneath them as the follies of our life 
may be beneath the pleasures of angels, yet 
pleased the exalted sense of kindly interest 
in the affairs of plebeian humanity. They 
began to murmur to each other something 
of this feeling, when suddenly both became 
silent. A single figure had caught the 
glances of both. It was that of Chinita, 
who, scornful and cool while the slow dan- 
cas and saraves were in progress, had yielded 
to the seductive strains of the waltz, and was 
drawn from her station at Caterina’s side by 
a rural beau from a neighboring village. 
The two whirled in the mazy dance, pres- 
ently beginning a series of improvised 
changes, possible only to the subtle grace 
of youth under the spell of excitement 
wrought to its height by music, wine, and 
amorous flattery. One by one the other 
couples ceased dancing, the fingers of the 
musicians flew over their instruments, and 
the swift feet of Chinita and her partner 
kept time. Sometimes they swept together 
around the circle formed by the admiring 
onlookers ; anon Chinita, lifting her arms 
to the cadence of the music, waved her 
swain away, and circled round him like a 
bird poising for descent, then glided again 
to his arms; or-turning one bare shoulder 
from which the reboso had _ fallen, looked 
back upon him with soft, languorous eyes 
which challenged pursuit, while she fled 
with the speed of the wind. 

The circle were enraptured, and_ broke 
into loud zézas, or joined in the words of 
the air to which the pair were dancing. 
Pedro stood with the rest watching with 
shining eyes : but at his side was a young 
woman, whose dark brows were drawn to- 
gether ina spasm of rage. ‘This was Elvira, 
a young widow, to whom the stranger was 
plighted, and who in the utter abandon- 
ment of her lover to the dance with an- 
other, younger and fairer than herself, 
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found a fair excuse for the mad_ jealousy 
that surged: through heart and brain, and 
eonvulsed her features.” But there was 
none to notice her; all eyes were bent upon 


the dancers, when a sudden turn brought 


them both before the infuriated woman. 
Seizing a knife from the belt of the uncon- 
scious Pedro, she sprang towards Chinita, 
with intent to wreak the usual vengeance of 
the jealous zanchera by slashing her across 
the cheek or mouth, and thus destroying 
her beauty forever. But quick as a° flash 
Pepé, the derided but faithful, threw him- 
self between them ; receiving the blow in 
his arm, and shouting and. gesticulating with 
pain, he made. ridiculous scene which 
might have been heroic. 

This was no uncommon incident at such 
vatherings, and roused more laughter than 
dismay. ‘The dance suddenly ceased. 
Chinita, panting with cxertion, threw 
herself with a cry for protection upon 
Pedro, who in rage  had_ involuntarily 
vrasped for the missing knife that had so 
nearly accomplished so foul a work; and 
Benito, recalled to his allegiance by this un- 
doubted proof of his Elvira’s devotion, 
turned to her with words of mingled reproach 
and endearment. Pepé, in spite of his out- 
cry, Was quite unnoticed in. the general ex- 
citement, until his sister, the bride, forget- 
ting her dignity, forced her way through the 
crowd and bound her large lace handker- 
chief over the bleeding wound. 

‘Thou shalt come home! said Pedro 
resolutely, as Chinita struggled in’ his grasp, 
with a half defined intention of assailing the 
woman who had assaulted her, and who 
was being led sobbing away by her repent- 
ant lover. ‘* What will the Schora think of 
thee?” he. added whisper.. ‘‘She 1s 
on her balcony.” 

Chinita glanced up. She could see noth- 
vreat blank wall that loomed 


ing against the 
in the near distance, but a sensation of acute 
shame overcame her. She suddenly remem- 
bered that which in her brief delirium she had 


forgotten. She turned from the throng as 
though they had been serpents, and fled up 
the path to the gate. She dashed against it 
breathless. ‘The postern was open. She 
felt for it with her hands and darted through, 
coming full upon Dona Isabel. — Feliz fol- 
lowed behind her, both looking like spectres 
under the rough stone arch of the vestibule 
with its grim garniture of serpents and wide 
eyed 

‘¢ Wretched girl!” cried Dofa Isabel as 
Chinita stopped like a deer at bay. 
‘* Wretched girl !”’ grasping her with a grip 
of steel, yet shaking as with ague. ‘* Hast 
thou a wound? Is the mark of shame on 
thy face already? Dzos mio! Dios mio! 
Canst thou not.speak ?”’ 

will kill her!” gasped. Chinita, too 
much excited herself to be surprised by 
the agitation of Dona Isabel, or to wonder 
at her presence. ‘* To-morrow I will find 
her and give her such a blow -as she would 
have given me. What will her Benito care 
for her then?” 

What is he to thee ?” cried Dona Isa- 
bel, catching the girl by the wrist, and look- 
ing into her eyes. ‘* He or such canalla? 
Come with me! With me, I say!” She 
threw a glance, half inquiring, half defiant, 
at Feliz, who stood with her eyes cast down, 
her face strangely white, yet inexpressive. 


‘Come thou with me,” she reiterated, scan- 
ning the girl from herunkempt shock of tawny 
curls to her unshod feet. A blush passed 
over the usually colorless and haughty face 
of the lady, as she added slowly—‘* before 
it is too. late.” 

The girl and the woman looked at each 
other searchingly; then Dona Isabel turned 
and led the way across the fatio. Chinita 
followed her with head erect, and spark- 
ling eyes. Pedro entered at the instant, 
but she did not hear him; but Feliz, who 
gave way that they might pass, looked up. 
Their eyes. met. Pedro approached with 
his Indian, cat-like silence of movement, 
and found her standing as if ina dream. 
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The eyes of the man filled with tears. He 
was too lowly to manifest resentment at the 
studied reserve he believed she had for 
years preserved towards him, while still she 


had made him her tool. He and such as_ 


he were made for use. Yet inferior as he 
was, they had been workers in a common 


cause, and their common purposes werenow 


frustrated at a word. 

He bent humbly and touched the fringe 
of her reboso. ‘*‘ Have I done well, Dona 
Feliz?” he queried ina broken voice, ‘‘Alas! 
Ican dono more. You see how blood 
flows to blood, as the brooks turn to the 
river.” 

Feliz started. ‘‘ Strange! strange!” she 
muttered. She turned upon Pedro a glance 
of mingled pity and contempt. She seemed 
about to say more, but paused. ‘* Thou 
art a good man, Pedro,” she presently whis- 
pered. ‘* Thou hast done a greater work 
than thou guessest. Be content. ‘Thou 
knowest the child’s nature—she will not suf- 
fer with Dona Isabel; but she who thrust 
from her bosom the dove will perchance 
warm the adder into life.”’ 

‘No! No!” cried the man vehemently. 


‘¢Cruel, bitter woman! she hath been my 


child, and though she turn from me I will 
no jof ter. will-- live-.°or 
die for her.” ‘The unwonted outburst 
ended in a sob, and before he could speak 
again, Dona Feliz had passed across the 
court, but—strange condescension !—she 
had seized his hand and pressed it to her lips, 
in irresistible homage to a devotion as pure 
and unselfish as that of the loftiest knight 
who ever drew sword in the cause of help- 
less innocence. 

Pedro turned to his alcove dazed, stunned. 
To him it was as if a star should leave its place 
in heaven to touch the vilest clod upon the 
highway. <A very miracle! 


XXII. 


kor many days following, an old proverb 
went the rounds of the gossips of the ‘Tres 


Hermanos: ‘‘She who would handle the 
wild cat should wear steel gloves.” Dona 
Isabel had heard it perhaps, though it-was 
not likely to reach her ears then; and as- 
suredly she had reason to remember it. 
Perhaps when Chinita crossed the court 
and followed Dona Isabel up stairs to her 
own room, dazzling visions flitted before her 
of being clasped in the embrace of her pa- 
troness, and being called by the name which, 
to her, was sovereign. But nothing of the 
sort occurred. Dona Isabel threw herself 
into a chair as if exhausted, and bent her 
face upon her hands, leaving the child stand- 
ing so long regarding her in silence, that at 
length her impatient spirit was in rebcilion, 
and she said, ‘*’ The Senora surely brought 
me here for something more than to stand 
like a drowsy, hen waiting for morning.”’ 
Dona Isabel raised her head at these 
words, which though impatient, did not 
strike her as impertinent—she was too well 
acquainted with the characteristic speech of 
her inferiors, rich in quaint phrases and fig- 
ures drawn from familiar objects—and _re- 
garding her with that curious mixture of ad- 
miration and repulsion which never entirely 
disappeared, she replied : 
‘Thou art a proud child. 
would better become thee. Hast thou no 
other name than Chinita, which I hear all 
call thee 
‘¢T was baptized like any other Christian,”’ 
cried Chinita indignantly.. And as_ for 
apellido” she added recklessly, if am not 


Garcia, you, Senora, will tell me ! 


Humility 


Dona Isabel's lips compressed; no effort of 
her will could prevent the falling of her eye- 
lids; an actual fear of the girl seized her, yet 
she was fascinated. She said nota word and 
presently Chinita began ‘to laugh in a low, 
triumphant tone, which was to Donia Isabel 
like the mocking of a thousand devils. 

‘Hush, she said. violently. at 
length. You distract, you madden 


=> 


She caught up a candle, took the girl’s 


hand, and drew her impetuously into the cor-- 
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ridor. She tried several doors, and opened 
the first that yielded. 
they stood within the room that Dona Isabel 
knew it was that—long deserted, half uncon- 


It was not until 


sciously avoided—of Herlinda. 
and clasped her hand over her heart. ‘Then 
as if scorning her weakness, she pointed to 
the bed, and without a word turned from 
the room. | | 

With a sense of wild exultation Chinita 
saw she was to sleep in a bed, like a woman 
of quality ; in the very bed of the daughter, 
whose name, like that of a saint, was spoken 
with bated breath by the vulgar, and was, 
perhaps, too sacred for utterance by those 
who had loved her. 

‘The little structure of brass, with its mat- 
tresses and pillows, its linen and lace, was 
unpretentious enough, but Chinita walked 
around it and eyed it almost in awe, as if it 
The 


candle was beginning .to flicker in its socket 


had been the throne of a princess. 


when she at last lay down, adjusting her 
head to the unaccustomed pressure of the 
pillows with some difficulty, saying to her- 
self with an impatient smile, ‘‘What a poor 
creature I am! even the things I have 
longed for, it hurts more than it. pleases me 
But there 


greater things to conform to, and I shall do 


to learn to use. must be. still 
it. Oh yes, Sanchita thought she could 
ride in a coach, and be taken for a lady as 
well as another, and I who was born a lady 
must forget I have been ever a Sanchita—it 
should not be hard!” 

She had slept far better upon the preced- 
ing night upon a. sheepskin. Her excite- 
ment and the unusual comfort of the bed 
kept her wakeful; and at early dawn she 
was up, peeping into the wardrobe, where 
long disused dresses and other garments 
were hanging. She took 
bright silk and put it on, and thought how 


down one of 


exactly it fitted her. She could scarcely 
see herself in the dim. mirror, and she went 
to the door to open it for the admission of 
more light, and with a momentary fright 
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She decided in a 
moment that Dona Isabel had no intention 


found herself a prisoner. 


of detaining her beyond the sleeping hours, 
yet a feverish impulse seized her to escape 
That anyone should hold her ata 
moment’s disadvantage was intolerable to 
Without thinking of the dress she had 
on, she glanced around her eagerly, for 
The window was barred 
but there was a door that opened into an 


at once. 
her. 
means of egress. 


adjoining chamber, into which she passed 
hastily, finding the door thst opened on 
the corridor actually ajar. As her way was 
open, she was in no hurry to depart, but 
stood balancing herself on one foot, holding 
by one hand to the door post, and with the 
other pushing back her hair, that she might 
see clearly into the court. 

Not a creature was astir; the very bird 


that was in a cage hanging near her, stood 


silently on his perch, with his head on one 
side, gazing through the bars, as if in pen- 
sive wonderment at the silence. 

Chinita had a feeling that the world had 
been transformed with her; she was half ter- 
rified, yet amused, and longed for some one 
Could she: speak the old 
words, the accustomed sounds? Was she 
indeed Chinita and not another ? Had Car- 


to speak to. 


lota. or Chata been under the same roof, 
she would have been tempted to run to 
them at once with the query; but there was 
no one who would know what she meant if 
They 


would only laugh and stare, and pass on. 


she put such a question to them. 


Ah, there was one who could not pass on ! 
At abound she was on the stairs, and in a 
minute stood at the door of the stranger’s 
room. 

It was open; he liked the air. Early as 
it was Selsa, had left him, so without let or 
hindrance Chinita seated herself at the foot 
of the bed, and with expressive pantomime 
began to inquire into the state of the 
wounded shoulder. 

The young man looked at her in amaze. 


This.was the strangest of the strange visi- 


' 
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tors he had had. At first he did not recog- 
nize her in the incongruous. dress; but a 
glance at the elfin face and the mop of 
curls recalled to his mind the name Chi- 
nita, and he held out his hand with a gesture 
of welcome and surprise, and even found 


words in his meagre stock of Spanish to ask 


her where she had been. 

have been in casa,” she answered 
with a great show of dignity. ‘*‘ Do you 
not see, Iam a lady, a grand lady ?” 

‘She had risen and spread out the silken 
dress with her hands. ‘The young man 
caught one of the locks of her hair, and 
pulled it teasingly, ‘‘/Vo comprendo, I don’t 
understand. ‘Tell me where is your ma- 
dre? Where is your padre 2” 

Such a mixture of languages should have 
been unintelligible, but Chinita understood 
very well, and with a sudden prompting of 
the spirit of mischief which was never far 
from her, replied ‘* Padre mto muerto ! Amer- 
tcano, guero, como Ud. ! Oh, st Americano!” 

“What,” cried the young man in English, 
‘Your father dead! an American ? fair, 
like me?” He had clutched the lock so 
tightly, as he rose in his bed in his excite- 
ment that her head was quite near him. 
‘*Are you quite sure? Can it be possible ?” 
adding, with sudden remembrance that, in- 
telligent though she was, it was impossible 
she should understand his foreign tongue, 
and angry as he saw her at his vehemence, 
it was unlikely she should care to divine his 
meaning, ‘‘.Vena donttfa, pardon me! your 
padre Amertcano ! well that is wonderful ! 
Yo Americano! Yo Ashley Ward. 
dona me!” 

Chinita was not to be at once appeased, 
but she saw with inward delight that he was 
much impressed by her claim, jestingly set 
forth, to American parentage, and there 
was something in the sound of his name that 
recalled to her mind the man who had been 
murdered so many years ago. She began 
with a thousand gestures, which made some- 
what intelligible her voluble Spanish, to give 


an account of him. ‘The young man lis- 
tened with intense excitement, anathematiz- 
ing his ignorance of the language in which she 
spoke, yet convinced that chance had led 
him to the very spot that he had had it in 
his mind to seek. In the interest of her 
narration, Chinita forgot the assertion she 
had made; but her listener more than once 
supposed that she alluded to it, and looked 
intently upon her face to catch a glimpse of 
some expression that shonld remind him 
even of the race to which the man of whom 
she spoke had belonged. But there was 
nothing. ‘The features, expression, color, 
were those of a Mexican of mixed Spanish 
and Indian types, with nothing individual 
other than a weird beauty and vivacity, and 
the peculiar hair, which had suggested the 
name that even Dona Isabel did not seek 
to disassociate from her. Forat the moment 
when the interest of her narrative was at its 
height and Ashley Ward had risen on his 
pillows and was following her every gesture 
with mute and rapt attention, the lady of 
the mansion entered, calling breathlessly, 
‘¢Chinita, Chinita !”’ suddenly arresting her 
Steps, as she caught the concluding words— 
‘*and so he was killed ! and they say it was 
not a man but the Devil who did it. But 
for my part I don’t believe it, for his ghost 
can be seen under the tree or at the old Re- 
duction Works any night, and it’s not likely 
Senor Satan would give so much liberty toa 
a soul he seemed so anxious to git.” 

Chinita had finished her sentence with a 
certain defiance, for she felt guilty before 
Dona Isabel—not so much for being found 
in the room of the wounded guest, as be- 
cause of her borrowed attire; but Dona Isa- 
bel did not seem to notice that. ‘* Thou 
art wreng to come here,” she said; ‘* thou 
art wrong to talk like a galopfina, a scullery 
maid, of things thou dost not understand. 
What did I hear thee say of an American as 
| 

‘Did I say American ?” retorted Chinita 
with a laugh at the thought of the jest she 
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had made, for the idea of falsehood did not 
occur to her. ‘‘Ah, yeS! I told him the 
American was my father! He would have 
believed me, even had I said Senor San 


Gabriel. Oh, it is a grand diversion to see 


his eyes open with wonder ! Selsa says he is 


dumb and deaf and understands nothing, 
but there is not a word I say that he does 
not understand quickly enough,and he knows 
—*’ but she ceased suddenly for Dona Isa- 
bel was deadly white. _She had turned to 
the American almost fiercely, and demanded 
hoarsely, ‘‘ What has this child told you? 
What tale has she poured into your ears, 
wild, improbable? ‘The dreams of a child, 
filled with the superstitious tales of the 
plebe! What have you heard? What have 
you believed 
Ashley Ward looked at her in some sur- 
prise at her vehemence. 
not translate to him the purport of words 
which had not evena familiar sound. After 
a moment he shook his head and said slowly: 
<< No comprendo! No intiendo Espanol.” 
Dona Isabel breathed freely; her rigid face 


relaxed; shealmost smiled. ‘‘Foolish child,” 


she said to Chinita. ‘*He does not under- 
Come, thou shalt 
I am not angry, though 


stand Spanish. have 
chocolate with me. 
thou art a runaway.” 
Chinita seldom. afterwards found Dona 
Isabel so gracious when she had committed 
a fault; but she discovered at night when 
she was left in her room alone, that that par- 
The 


door which led to the adjoining room was 


ticular one was not to be repeated. 


locked, as well as that which opened upon 
the corridor. She shook the bars of the 
window .in- impotent rage... She opened her 
mouth to scream, to wake the echoes with 
the name of Pedro; -but at a second thought 
refrained, and went and lay quietly down 
like a. baffled animal reserving its strength 
for the time when its prey should be near. 
She did. not sleep. She had done nothing 


to tire her, and also she had dropped into 


slumber more than once during the day in 


Her gestures did 
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the silence of Dona Isabel’s room, where she 
had sat watching her, as she opened drawers 
and boxes, and as if by stealth moved vari- 
ous articles to a large trunk, turning from it 
with affected carelessness when Dona Feliz 
or any servant entered. 

Chinita was living over again In her mind, 
the long, monotonous day, feeling as if a 
thunder-clap or some convulsion of nature 
must break upon the feverish stillness, when 
she heard a tap at her window. The sash 
was already raised, but she sprang noiselessly 
from the bed and across the floor, and 
thrust her hand through the bars, for she 
divined that Pedro had called her. 

is but fora moment, he whis- 
pered, almost humbly, as he kissed her hand, 
‘¢But tell me art thou happy? art thou 
content ?” 

‘¢ Why should I not be happy ?” she asked, 
‘¢T have worn a silk gown all day long, and 
have eaten and drank things so dainty a 
humming bird might sip them; and Dona 
Isabel has dared not say no to me—though 
she does not love me, Pedro, and I love 
not her.”’ 

‘Then thou wilt come again to poor 
Pedro, who does love the 2?” queried the gate- 
keeper in a tremulous and doubting voice. 

She withdrew her hand, tossing her head 
scornfully. No,” she said, You know 
how the black cat strayed once into the 
choza, and though Florencia drove him 
away, and would strike and frighten him if 
he stole as much as a morsel of ¢asazo, he 
would come back afid curl himself under 
the bench, and lie there upon the cold floor 
though he might have gone to the granaries 
and had his fill of fat mice, and plenty of 
straw to lie on. Well, Pedro, I am. the 
black cat, and I will stay in Dona Isabel’s 
house because it is my humor, and I can- 
not tell why, and there is an end of it.” 

Pedro. sighed, but) presently he said in 
his slow way, ‘* Pues, Dios es Dios! God 
is God—-may he care for thee! Pedro can 


be of no more use to thee; the guitar 
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that doesn’t accord with the voice is best 
hung upon the wall. Adios, Chinita; God 
grant thee so much good that thou needst 
not remember thy old friends.”’ 
Chinita ‘Thou art 
Pedro; but I love thee, and I would love 


laughed. vexed, 
thee more if thou wouldst tell me the name 
of my father or my mother.” Pedro shook 
his head. ‘*Oh I am sure thou dost not 
know; thou couldst not have kept a secret 
all these years!” She looked at him sharply, 
but he was not the man to begin unwary 
defenses, which might to a keen eye expose 
the weakest spots in his armor. He stood 
for some moments quite silent. Chinita 
saw by the moonlight that his face had lines 
upon it she had never seen before. Her 
conscience smote her, yet she could not say 
she was sorry for the fate which had_ parted 
them—for it did not occur to her any more 
than to him that he might question the act 
of Dona Isabel, and refuse to- yield the 
child he had sheltered from its birth. 

‘* What secret should the tool have?” he 
asked at length bitterly. ‘‘It is taken up and 
laid by as the master wills. Years ago I 
used to think I was a man, but since then I 
have been but a dog to watch and to guard — 
but the watch is over and the dog may be a 
man again. 
it not? 


That would please you, would 
There is better work than to sit in 
a gate and see the soldiers come and go, 
and never hear so much as the echo of a 
shot; or as much as know why there isa 
smell of blood always in the air, and men 
are dragged away to death. Gonzales told 
me the struggle is for liberty; I can do no 
Who 
knows what I may find beyond there ? Who 


more for you, and I will go and see. 


knows what news I may bring to you ?”’ 
The face usually so stoical in its expres- 
sion was lightedd as if by an inward tire. 
For the first time Chinita knew. that: this 
man too had his ambitions, the stronger 
that they had been. repressed tor years. 
Would he join the next band of soldicrs or 


bandits that came that way? ‘The thought 


[Jan. 


struck her comically, like a touch of the 
mock heroic; yet it thrilled her. She would 


have liked to be -a soldier herself. She. 


would have chosen to be a boy to go with 
him; and yet she was glad they were to part 
—if that indeed was his meaning; that her 
foster father would no longer sit at the gate. 

He had touched her hand and bent to 
kiss it humbly, as he .might have saluted 
Dona Isabel herself. Then he thrust a long, 
narrow package through the bars, muttered 
sottly, Adios,” and strolled noiselessly away. 

Though Chinita saw him at his old place 
on the morrow, she understood that an eter- 
nal farewell had been made to their old re- 
All. that. re- 


mained of them was contained in the pack- 


lations, and their life. 


age of trinkets he had brought her—the 
coral beads, the few. irregular pearls, the 
many hued reboso, and the ribbons she had 
prized and which in his simplicity he had 
thought she would regret. Indeed she had 
recognized them-with a thrill of delight; noth- 
ing half so bright or costly had been offered 
imagined 
Yet she 
clung to it, as hers of right, turning over 


her in the new life’ she had 
would -be so rich and_ brilliant. 


and over, again and again, the dainty swad- 
dling clothes, which she never seen 
Pedro had 


yielded to her as the sole possessions with 


before but which she. knew 
which she had come to him—possessions 
uselessin themselves, but invaluable to heras 
proofs that she came from no plebeian stock. 
She wondered if her mother had arrayed her 
inthem to cast her out, and though she was 
of no gentle mold, her mind revolted 
from the thought. “Then had her father dis- 
owned her? or had an enemy filched her 
from her cradle, and, unwilling to be guilty 
of her blood, left her in the first hands he 
had encountered She ran over her 
mind all the tales she had heard of abduc- 
tions—and they were not a few-—but none 
would tit the case; and surely a hue and 
cry would have been made at the A/agzo ot 


a rich man’s intant. 
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She wrapped up the clothes and hid them 
away in impatient despair. Once she 
thought of taking them to Dona Isabel-—but 
what would be gained by that? That she 
knew her secret she was convinced, not 
by any course of reasoning, but by the 
simple fact that she had assumed the charge 
of her as her right. The girl did not know 
how baseless are apt to be the caprices of a 
creat lady. 

The days passed wearily to the eager child. 
‘They would have been intolerable—for she 
was always alone or with Dona Isabel, who 
save her no certain status, as equal or inferior, 
and with whom she was feverishly defiant, 
or seized with sudden tremors of awe or ac- 
tual fear—but’ that she knew Don Rafael 
had gone to. bring his family home. She 
longed to pour her secret thoughts into the 
ears of Chata, and show. the infant. clothes 
and hear her comments and suggestions. It 
appeared to her that she would certainly 
penetrate the gloom, and in her sweet sim- 
plicity throw some light upon the mystery 
which enveloped her. | Besides, she exulted 
in the anticipation of dazzling the eyes of 
Carlota and Dona Rita by her connection 
with Dona Isabel. She was shrewd enough 
to see it had greatly increased her importance 
in the estimation of the servants and em- 
ployees. Even Rafael, before he 
went away, had seized an opportunity to ask 
her whether she was content, and afterward 
had never failed to bow to her with grave 
politeness when they met. 

Dona Feliz once set strange 
thought in her mind; it returned and vexed 
her again and again. She had come. into 


the room onee, When: In an unusual mood 


of devotion Chinita had knelt to pray before 
the image of the -Virgin, before which, 
though she did‘not know it, had been poured 
forth so many bitter cries. | Feliz started as 
she saw her, and-Chinita rose to her feet. 

not rise,’ said Dona Feliz; ‘* learn, 
child, to pray. Many amens must reach 


Heaven; it is well to begin thy task young.” 
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‘¢ What task,” she said. ‘*I shall have 
something more to do than to pray all my 
life. That is for saints and nuns; and even 
Pedro would not take me for a saint.” 

‘¢ But thou couldst still be a nun,” said 
Dona Feliz with a peculiar smile; ‘‘ and 
why not?” 

‘*Why not?” cried Chinita. ‘*Because 
I will not!” Then seized with a sudden 
terror, she cried, ‘* Is that why Dona Isabel 


has taken me from Pedro? Is it to shut me 


up to pray for her, and the wicked brother 
she loved so much ? Selsa’told me she had 
set her own daughter to free his soul from 
purgatory, and is not that enough? I'll 
not do it. My knees ache when I kneel. I 
yawn ! I fall asleep ! I cannot bear to be 
forever in one place. It is to go away, to 
see strange sights, to wear silk and lace 
every day, as the ziza Herlinda must have 
done—see, here are some of her dresses still 
—~jt is for this, and because I was born for 
such things, that I stay with Dona Isabel; 
it is not to pray! I care not to pray, nor 
sing hymns, nor dress saints. I will go to 
her and tell her so 

Dona Feliz caught the arm of the excited 
child. ‘*I am your friend,” ‘she said. 
Speak not a word of what I have. said. 
Perhaps it was a foolish thought, but many 
more beautiful than you have entered con- 
vents and perhaps have been happy.” 

‘Ts the Senorita Herlinda happy?” asked 
Chinita, her excitement calmed by the 
thought of another. ‘* Selsa told me once— 
it was the night Antonita saw the ghost of 
the American, when she came back from 
the mountain—Selsa told me a witch had 
laid a spell upon her the day he was mur- 
dered—-a witch who loved him; and that 
the Herlinda drooped and withered 
and would have died, but that a fever car- 
ried away the witch, before she could read 


{ 


her into her grave.” 

‘The witch!” ejaculated Dona Feliz, mys- 
tified. This was a superstition of which she 
had heard nothing. ‘*Who was the witch?” 
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can I tell?” answered Chinita, 
*‘Chata knows more of her than I. It was 
to her old Selsa told her tales; she was 
never cross to Chata. But after the Amer- 
ican was killed she used to read, and read, 
and read strange words to the poor wna, 
and she grew paler and paler, and more and 
more sad.” 

‘And the witch died ?” asked Feliz think- 
ing of Mademoiselle I.e Croix. 

‘< Yes, in a good hour,” answered Chinita 
energetically. **But I forgot, you must know 
it all, Dona Feliz. Tell me—” with her old 
gossiping habit —‘‘tell me, did the Senorita 
love the American ? was it for him she pined 


[ CONTINUED IN 


away, or because she was bewitched, or 
beeause the Schora would not Iet her marry 
the Scnor Gonzales, but would send her. to 
the convent to pray for the wicked Don 
leon 

‘Outen sabe?” answered Dona Feliz, in 
the non-committal phrase a Mexican finds so 
convenient. ‘It is not for us to chatter of 
the Senorita Herlinda. © Peace be with her, 
and have a care how you mention her name 
to Dona Isabel.” Her brow. contracted as 
she thought how many conjectures, how 
much gossip of which she had known. noth- 
ing, had been busy with events she had be- 
lieved quite passed from remembrance. 

Loutse Palmer Tleaven. 
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Wan star, remotest sentinel of light, 


Dim) beacon o’er the undiscovered deep 


Where distance, calm as everlasting sleep, 


Sinks fathomless beyond our mortal sight,— 


Seest thou the silent voyagers of night 


That outward o'er the tide of slumber sweep, 


While we, with doleful.dawn awakening, weep, 


Alas! in vain, their unreturning flight ? 


Thou answerest not ; nor through the shadowy vel 


One token doth the sorrowing soul discern : 


Yet, haply, to thy signal spark: between 


Our worlds divided, mutual clances turn- 


Ours, tearful, through these carthly vapors seen, 


Theirs, cloudless as ye heavenly tapers pale. 


John Tabb, 
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IS IRELAND A NATION? 


Country, from the Latin coxfra, on the 
opposite side, signifies a distinct and separ- 
ate land or region, as distinguished from any 
other, and the word nation, from wasct,natis, 
to be born, means the body of inhabitants 
ornatives, of the country. Government is the 
ruling power or authority by which the es- 
tablished laws are administered. ‘That every 
country is prosperous and happy or poor 
and miserable in proportion to the ‘quality 
of its government is a proposition the truth 
of which is so manifest that no process of 
reasoning or demonstration can make it 
plainer or more self evident. Given favor- 
able conditions of soil, climate, and popu- 
lation, with an honest and capable adminis- 
tration of the public affairs, national pros- 
perity and contentment ‘follow as a matter 
of course... A just, sympathetic, and pa- 
ternal government, having the interest of the 
people at heart, infuses energy and. life into 
the nation, Opens up sources of industry 
and enterprise, and when necessary. finds 
out new fields forempleyment. This may not 
always be done directly, it) being doubtless 
more politic to encourage private endeavor 
than to seem to enter into competition with 
it; but the whole aim and purpose of a good 
national governnient 1s to promote the well- 
being of the people—the masses, who con- 
stitute the bone and sinew, the power, sta- 
bility and real wealth, of the state. 

I propose in this brief, and necessarily 
imperfect, sketch to prove from. the facts of 
history that the government ot [reland by 
England has been the inverse of this, and 
to show that were it not for the marvelous 
vitality and power of endurance, arising 
trom the physical and racial superiority which 
characterize the Irish as a nation, they must 
inevitably have perished trom off the face 
of the earth through the inhuman treatment 

Von. 


they received at the hands of the English, 
just as inferior or uncivilized races have, as 
the phrase goes, disappeared before the ad- 
vance of the white man. ‘This physical and 
intellectual superiority has been proved a 
thousand times, by flood and field, in court 
and council, in every country throughout 
the world (witness the names of McMahon 
in France, O'Donnell in Spain, ‘Taaffe in 
Austria); and it is placed beyond doubt, by 
those who have written the history of the 
time, that although the English had on 
their side the advantage of overwhelming 
numbers, wealth, and resources, they never 
could have succeeded in their designs against 
lreland but through treachery, chicane, and, 
unfortunately also, through the divided 
counsels of the Irish leaders themselves. 

In the Contemporary Review of Decem- 
ber, 1878, inan article entitled ‘*“The Great- 
ness of England,” Mr. Goldwin Smith wrote 
as follows: ‘* That the stronger nation is en- 
titled by the law of force to conquer its 
weaker neighbors, and to govern the con- 
quered in its own interest, 1s a doctrine 
which civilized) morality abhors.” Mr. 
Gladstone, on a recent interesting occasion, 
when replying to the deputations on being 
presented with the freedom of four Irish 
cities, and an address, signed. by. half a 
million of Irishwomen, expressing gratitude 
for his noble endeavors to settle on just 
lines the long = standing Irish | difficulty, 
quoted from the writings of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, referring to him as a man of high 
character and consummate ability in the his- 
toric field. It would be difficult’ theretore 
tor me to tind a more appropriate text for 
my purpose than the axiom laid down by so 
high an authority. 

English and Protestant: historians by the 


score, from Hollinshead and Iynes Mory- 
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son to Froude and Lecky, have written the 
terrible record of English atrocity and tyr- 


anny in Ireland. ‘Their pages overflow with 


recitals of rapine and murder, and horrify us 
with details of the atrocities committed. 
They tell us of the wholesale destruction of 
the produce of the soil, deliberately planned 
and ruthlessly carried out, for the avowed 
purpose of exterminating the Irish race and 
Mr. Geldwin Smith confesses that the con- 
quest of Ireland was completed with circum- 
stances of ‘‘ cruelty sufficient to plant undy- 
ing hatred in the heart of the people.” ‘The 
following quotations from authors of unim- 
peachable authority are given in proof of 
the truth and force of that assertion. 

Froude tells us how savage Malby, the 
president of Connaught, became at meeting 
courteous treatment when he entered the 
Western Province in 1576. He evidently 
expected to meet with resistance and thus 
to find a plausible ground for the wholesale 
massacre he contemplated. The chiefs 
hoped to conciliate the English by a policy 
of mildness and non-resistance. But Malby 
was not to be turned away from his fell pur- 
pose for want of a pretext; he would not be 
conciliated. He says in his report to Gov- 
ernment, made in 1576, and quoted by 
Froude: 

“T thought good to take another course and so, 
with determination to consume them with fire and 
sword, sparing neither old nor young, I entered 
their mountains. I[ burnt all theircorn and houses 
and committed to the sword all that. could be found 
a vids In like manner I assaulted a castle where 
the garrison surrendered. [ put them to the mise- 


ricordia of my soldiers—they were all slain— - 


thence I went on, sparing none which came in my 
way, which cruelty did so amaze their followers 
they could not tell where to bestow themselves 
Beaty It was all done in rain and frost and storm, 


journeys in such weather bringing them the sooner 


to submission.” 

The ruthless savagery of this merciless 
monster in his endeavors to exterminate the 
people of Connaught, is exceeded by the 
cool deviltry with which he has recorded the 


facts. 


As to Munster, it is related in the ‘‘Pa- 
cata Hibernia,” a well-known work, com- 
piled by ‘Thomas Stafford from the papers 
of Sir George Carew, and printed in Lon- 
don in 1633, about thirty years after the 
events described, how that worthy pacified 
the province: 

Having received certaine information that the 
Mounster fugitives were harboured in those parts, 
having before burned all the houses and corne..... 
diverted his forees into East Clanwilliam and 
Muskeryquirke, and harassing the country, killed 
all mankind that were found therein for a terrour 
to those as should give releefe to the runagate 
traitors. Thence wee came to Arleaghe woods, 
where we did the like, not leaving behind us man 
or beast, corne or cattle.” 

It must be admitted that. Sir George 
Carew fulfilled his mission in Munster to 
extirpate the Irish with as thorough a hand 
as his colleague Malby in Connaught. The 
story could hardly be believed but that we 
have it on his own authority. He was 
created Earl of Totnes by Queen Elizabeth 
for his valuable services in Ireland. 

A similar process of extirpation was the 
order of the dayin Ulster. ‘The Lord Dep- 
uty, writing in 1607, (the letter 1s quoted in 
Godkin’s Land War,) lays down this fero- 
cious doctrine, which he acted on up to the 
hilt: 

“ T have often said and written, it is famine must 
consume the Irish, as our swords and other endeay- 
ours worked not that speedy effect which is ex- 
pected ; hunger would be a better, because a speed- 
ier, weapon to employ against them than the 
sword...... I burned all along Lough Neagh with- 
in four miles of Dungannon...... sparing none of 
what quality, age, or sex soever, besides) many 
burned to death. We killed) man, woman. and 
child, horse, beast, or whatever we could find.” 

Could Attila, ‘‘the scourge of God” have 
done more ? 

With regard to Leinster, the Mullaghmast 
massacre may be taken as a sample of the 
treachery barbarity practiced by the 
Sir Charles 
Coote and Sir Francis Cosby, the ancestors 


English in that province. 


of the present Cootes and Cosbys, of the 
(Jueen’s County, were the principal actors 
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-in the ‘‘pacification” of Leinster. All au- 
thorities are agreed as to Coote’s cruel and 
sanguinary nature. Warner tells us, ‘‘He 
was a stranger to mercy;” and [Lord Castle- 
haven gives an appalling account of the sav- 
age conduct of the troops under his com- 
mand who, he says, ‘‘killed men, women, 
and children promiscuously.” It is related 
of him that when remonstrated with by less 
savage colleagues for the needless cruelty he 
showed in massacring children, he replied 
with the brutal phrase, ‘* Nits will be lice;” 
and on another occasion, when his atten- 
tion was directed to a soldier who had run 
his bayonet through a child’s body and was 
carrying it over his shoulder, he is reported 
to have said, ‘the liked such frolics.””  Le- 
land also records ‘this ruthless and indis- 
criminate carnage.’ To. Cosby. alone, 
however, belongs the infamy that must 
attach for all time to the massacre of Mul- 
laghmast, which [ quote from .\. M. Sulli- 
van’sStory of Ireland, page 230 and following: 

“In 1857 Sir Francis Cosby, commanding — the 
(Jueen’s troops in Leix and Offaly, formed a diabol- 
ical plot for the permanent conquest of that dis- 
trict. Peace at the moment prevailed between 
the government and the inhabitants; but Cosby 
seemed to think that in extirpation lay the only 
effectual security. for the crown.  Feigning, how- 
ever, great friendship...... he invited to a grand 
feast all the chief families of the territory ; atten- 
dance thereat being a sort of test of amity. To 
this summons responded the flower of the Irish 
nobility in Leix and Offaly, with their kinsmen 
and friends —the O’Mores, ©’Kellys,  Lalors, 
Nolans, &c..; [nto the great Rath rode many 


a pleasant cavaleade that day but none ever cane | 


forth that entered in...... The invited guests were 
butchered to a man, one hundred and eighty of 
the O’Mores alone having thus perished.” 

‘There was, indeed, one chief who escaped 
the fate intended for him and. his clan by 
the base and faithless Cosby—that was the 
ancestor of Richard Lalor, M. P., the pres- 
ent patriotic member for the Leix division 
of the Queen’s County. 

“He noticed, itis said, that while many went in- 
tothe Rath, none were seen to reappear outside. 


Accordingly he desired his friends to remain be- 
hind, while he advanced and reconnoitered. He 
entered cautiously. Inside, what a horrid spectacle 


met his sight! At the very entrance, the dead ° 


bodies of some of his slaughtered kinsmen! In an 
instant he himself-was set upon; but drawing his 
swerd he hewed himself out of the Fort, and back 
to his friends, and they barely escaped with their 


lives to Dysart. He was the only Lrishman, out of 


more than four hundred who entered the Fort 
that day, that escaped with life.” 

From that day out the chief of the 
©’Mores, Rory, lived but to avenge his 
fallen kinsmen. ‘The base traitor Cosby 
was struck down on the bloody day of Glen- 
mabere, when the gallant men of Wicklow 
routed Lord Gray de Wilton, on the 25th 
of August, 1550. I[t is related that Owney, 
the son of Rory O’More, slew with his own 
hand Alexander and Francis Cosby, son 
and grandson of the Mullaghmast murderer, 
and defeated their troops with great slaugh- 
ter at Stradbally Bridge, May 19, 1597, 
twenty years after the act of sanguinary 
treachery which he had lived to avenge. , 

In Leinster as in Connaught, in Munster 
as in Ulster, the cruel work of extermina- 
tion went on under the orders of the Lord 
Deputy, and it is plain from the instances 
here given of the barbarous conduct of the 
English commanders and their soldiers, in 
all of the four provinces, that they acted on 
a fixed and preconcerted plan, the object 
being to get rid of and stamp out the Irish 
race by every means in their power. ‘The 
most inhuman butcheries, accomplished by 
the foulest strategems that could be con- 
ceived in the minds of the basest and wick- 
edest of mankind, were unscrupulously re- 
sorted to for the purpose. 

The English Protestant historian Fynes 
Moryson says: ‘*No spectacle was more 
frequent in the ditches of the towns, and 
especially in the wasted countries, than to 
see multitudes of these poor people, the 
Irish, dead, with their mouths all colored 
ereen by eating nettles, docks, and all things 
they could rend above the ground.” 
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The castles of the chiefs and the humble 
dwellings of their followers, were alike de- 
voted to the flames—the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of happy valleys and quict hamlets 
were ruthlessly murdered by a brutal sol- 
diery. 
fertile plains and green hillsides of Ireland. 
The and 
gloried in every species of iniquty. 

“Tt is as though the fiends prevailed 


Havoc reigned everywhere over the 


sanguinary persecutors reveled 


Against the seraphs they assailed, 

And, fixed on heavenly thrones, should dwell 
The freed inheritors of hell; 

So soft the scene, so formed for joy, 


So curst the tyrants that destroy !”’ 
Byron. 

The brutalities of the English leaders and 
their soldiers, as recorded in their own let- 
ters and reports to government, now to be 
found in the public record office in London, 
read more like the acts of incarnate fiends 
than of human beings dealing with creatures 
of flesh and blood like themselves, and fully 
explain the cause of the deadly hostility of 
fhe Irish people to English government. 

The destruction was so utter, the blow so 
crushing, the slaughter so immense, that 
one is lost in wonderment how on the one 
hand human nature could be so debased 
and hardened as to commit such barbarous 
atrocities, and on the other hand how a 
nation the victim of such persecution and 
outrage has survived the devastation.’ Ina 
communication just addressed by Mr. Glad- 
stone to the editor of Alackwood, with refer- 
ence to the article by Lord Brabourne in 
the November number of that magazine, he 
refers to ‘‘the terrible proofs and citations 
contained in the ‘ Memoir’ of O’Connell, 
published in 1843, which go to show, taken 
with what occurred in 1660, that the rela- 
tions of England with Ireland have as a 
whole, perhaps, been more profoundly dis- 
graced by cruelty and by fraud than those 
between any other nations in the entire 
history of Christendom.” 

Bearing in mind Mr. Goldwin Smith’s ad- 
mirable maxim, that civilized morality ab- 
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hors the doctrine that the stronger nation is 
entitled by the law of force to conquer its 
weaker neighbor and to govern the. con- 
quered in its own interest, it is plain that 
the action of the English in Ireland affords 
ample material to excite the indignation of 
civilized morality all over the world. 

The conquest of Ireland as it is called, 


-was thus so far effected that, having either 


massacred or driven into exile the rightful 
owners of the soil, the English Government 
was enabled to put in their places the infa- 
mous by whose instrumentality the 
slaughter or expulsion of the inhabitants was 
accomplished. Besides these, the younger 
brothers of good families in England were in- 
vited by proclamation to come and settle in 
Ireland on lands to be apportioned to them 
out of the confiscated property of the Irish. 
These were called ‘* planters” and ‘* under- 
takers.” ‘The farce of passing an act of Par- 
liament confiscating 10,000,000 acres of the 
richest land in Ireland was gone through. 
It was the same then as now—when England 
committed an act of plunder and. robbery 
she assumed the garments of pious fraud to 
cloak her iniquity, just as to-day, when the 
territories of an Indian Prince or Burmese 
potentate are annexed, his property and 
treasure are dealt with and distributed. — It 
is a spectacle to make the angels weep to 
see Englishmen and English ministers de- 


fending and justifying in Parliament the an- 


nexation of territories to which England has 
no more right than anybody has to the law- 
ful estate of his neighbors; and wrangling 
over the distribution and apportionment of 
the loot amongst the plunderers. 

But toresume. ‘The Irish area stalwart, 
hardy race, full of vigor and courage, and 

More- 
The fast- 
nesses of their native Jand, the woods, the 


capable of enduring great hardships. 
over they were not all destroyed. 


bogs, and mountains gave them refuge from 
the fury of their persecutors. | ‘The survivors 
began, under the altered conditions, to make 


a fresh start in the struggle for existence. 


| 
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Driven into mountains and barren districts 
by their relentless enemies, they eked out a 
subsistence as best they could. In_ the 
course of time they made considerable pro- 
gress in the reclamation of the waste lands 
on which they settled, and even in estab- 
lishing manufactures. ‘The interests of Eng- 
lish commerce could not, however, brook a 
rival at its door; England would not allow 
Irish industry a field ‘for its enterprises. 
Irish manufactures must be stamped out. 
The commercial policy of England-at this 
period is set forth in a letter written by the 
Earl of Strafford (who was known by the so- 
briquet of ‘* Black ‘'om,”) six months only 
after his arrival in Ireland as Lord. Deputy. 
He says : 

“Tam all of the opinion that wisdom advises to 
keep this kingdom as much subordinate and de- 
pendent on England as possible, and holding them 
from the manufacture of wool, (which, unless other- 
wise directed I shall by all means discourage, ) and 
then enforcing them to fetch their clothing from 
thence [England] and to take their salt from the 
King, (being that which preserves and gives value 
to all their native staple commodities,)-—-how can 
they depart from us without nakedness and beg- 
gary? Which in itself is so weighty a considera- 
tion as a small profit should not bear it down.” 

‘This is the spirit in which Ireland has been 
voverned by England, Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
axiom to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Lord Dufferin, in a pamphlet published 
in 1867, draws a terrible picture of the de- 
liberate suppression of manufactures, and 
all other Irish industries, by Act of Parhia- 
ment. He shows how the. Parliamentary 
records, from the time of Elizabeth to 
the time of the Union, teem with the in- 
famous legislation leveled against Irish ‘in- 
dustrial enterprise, and he asks, ‘*‘ What has 
been the consequence of such a_ system, 
pursued with relentless pertinacity for two 
hundred and fifty years? ‘lhis—that de- 
barred from every other-trade and industry, 
the entire nation flung itself upon ‘he land 
with as fatal an impulse as when a river 
whose current is suddenly impeded. rolls 
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back and drowns the valley it once fer- 
tilized.” 

Is it to be wondered at that under such a 
system of government the life of Ireland 
has been blighted and her progress stayed? 
No! but it is rather a matter of surprise and 
astonishment, that notwithstanding all—not- 
withstanding devastation by fire and sword, 
by famine and_ pestilence, notwithstanding 
the destruction of manufactures and com- 
merce, and the deprivation of constitutional 
rights—lIreland has successfully resisted all 
the efforts and all the power of England to 
effect her effacement as a nation. More- 
over the Irish have increased and multiplied 
throughout the earth by reason of those very 
persecutions aimed at their extinction. In 
the article from which I have been quoting, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith says that the struggle of 
the English to obtain possession of the land, 
took the form ‘‘ of confiscation; was waged 
by the intruder with the arms of. legal 
chicane. In the form of eviction, it has 
lasted to the present hour ; and eviction in 
Ireland is not like eviction in England, 
where great manufacturing cities receive and 
employ the evicted—it is starvation or exile. 
Into exile, the Irish have gone by millions, 
and thus, though neither maritime or by 
nature colonists, they have had a great share 
in peopling the new world.” Under the 
government of England, the inhabitants of 
Ireland have decreased within the last fifty 
years by three millions, four hundred thou- 
sand, or about one-third. On the other 
hand, the Irish in America, have increased 
and multiplied to an extent that was never 
foreseen, or at least did not enter into the 
calculations of the English government. 

It is stated by the Rev. J. O’Rourke, in 
his history of the great Irish famine, that a 
scheme was set on foot to deport two millions 
of Irish Catholic emigrants to Canada. 
£g.000.000 were to be advanced ata low 
rate. of interest for the purpose; but the 
project met with no favor from the people 
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or from their trusted advisers, so it came to 
nothing. The Irish went, it is true, in vast 
numbers to America ; but they turned their 
faces not to Canada, where they would still 
be subject to the British flag, the emblem of 
all Ireland’s miseries and misfortunes, but 


to the United States, where, however 
hard the struggle for subsistence might be, 


they felt they could breathe the air of free- 
dom under the protecting shelter of the 
stars and stripes. 

In the London 7zmes, after the famine, it 
was said: ‘* The Irish have gone-—-gone with 
a vengeance.” How 
murdered and exiled Celts are included in 
utterance! How 


many millions of 
terrible 
unmarked for- 
the © Atlantic 
heaven for 


that brief and 


many millions lic In 


gotten graves, or beneath 


billows, whose blood cries te 
vengeance! .\ Parliamentary commission - 
one of the which the affairs of 


Ireland are continually referred, ostensibly 


many to 


for the purpose of gaining information, but, 
as the result invariably proves, for the pur- 
pose of procrastination and evasion-—stated 
in the year 1835 that in Ireland there were 
2,380,000 persons hable to die from starva- 
tion. Iuring the thirty years from 1831 to 
1861, out of a total emigration from the 
United Kingdom of 4,645,247, 
contributed in round numbers three-fourths, 


Ireland 


or about 3,098,000 (Thom’s Official Direc- 


tory). .\gain, 10 a Parhamentary return, 
furnished up to December 31, 1885, it is 
shown that the total number of native born 
Irish emigrants from May 1, 1551 to that 
date, reached the enormous figure of 3,051,- 
361. . Vhey fled from their native land, the 
land they loved with such passionate fervor, 
at the rate of Over 100,000 a year, beause 
under an alien government they were left to 
starve. 

The terrible mortality by which this exo- 
dus was attended exceeds. belief, and the 
sufferings on board the emigrant ships were 
simply frightful. Mr. W. H. Smith, C. E., 


an English engineer engaged in public work 
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in Ireland during the famine wrote : ‘‘ Hun- 
dreds, it is said, had been compelled to em- 
igrate by ill-usage, and in one vessel con- 
taining six hundred, not one hundred sur- 
vived.” Doctor Stratten, writing at the same 
period in the £dinburgh Medical Journal, 
records that out of 552 emigrants who sailed 
in the ** Avon,” 246 died, and of 476 on 
board the ‘** Virginius,”’ 267 deaths occurred. 

John Stuart Mill, in his Principles of Po- 
litical Economy, says: ‘‘ The land of Ire- 
land, like the land of every other country, 
belongs to tbe people which inhabit it. The 
legislature should have looked with a dif- 
ferent eye upon the forced expatriation of so 
many millions of men ; and when the inhab- 
itants of the country leave it ev masse be- 
cause government does not leave them room 
to live, that government is already judged 
and condemned.”’ 

We have the highest authority for the in- 
tensity of hate with which the Irish emigrant 
regards the source of his miseries. Mr. 
(;ladstone, speaking on the Irish question in 
the House of Commons eighteen years ago 
said, ‘‘ He bears with him on the one hand 
a passionate attachment -to the home he 
quits, and on the other hand a bitter and 
burning hatred to the laws and government 
he leaves behind ;” and Mr. Goldwin Smith 
writes of the Irish race in an article already 
quoted, ‘* They are instinctively hostile to 
law and government as their immemorial op- 
pressors in their native land.” Going back 
for a moment to the exclamation of the 
Times that ** The Irish have gone—gone 
with a vengeance, in an article printed some 
thirteen years later, (May 4th, 1860,) the 


- Times seems to have been thoroughly alarmed 


at the result of the exterminating policy. It 
Says 

“Treland will become altogether English, and. 
the United States Republic altogether Irish. Yes, 
the time may come when Ireland will be no more 
Celtic than the Lowlands of Scotland are Saxon, 
the Kastern Counties Danish, Cornwall Phecenician. 
or Ireland itself Milesian or Spanish............ 
There will be again an Ireland, but a colossal Ire- 


: 
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land, and an Ireland placed in the New World. 
We shall have only pushed the Celt westwards;— 
ceasing for the future to be imprisoned between the 
Liffey and Shannon, he will spread from New 
York to San Francisco.....- We must gird our 
loins to encounter the Nemesis of seven centuries 
of misgovernment. To the end of time, a hundred 
millions of people, spread over the largest habit- 
able area in the world, confronting us 
everywhere by sea and by land, will remember 
that their forefathers paid tithe to the Protestant 
clergy, rent to absentee landlords, and a forced 
obedience to the laws which these had made.” 

It would seem that the Zimes, the great 
and powerful organ of public opinion in 
England, was then thoroughly aroused to 
the possible consequences of the crimes 
committed against Ireland, and looked into 
the future with prophetic gaze—or rather re- 
garded the position from a sane point of 
view. The lucid interval, however, quickly 
passed away, and has been succeeded by 
fresh paroxysms of maniacal excitement, 
continuous and prolonged. 


If ‘*crime brings its own punishment,” 


as we are told it inevitably does, may it not 
be that the exiled Irish, having the ‘‘ room 
to live,” spoken of by Mill, that was denied 
them in their native land, are coming back 
with a vengeance’? 
“For time at last sets all things even 
And if we do but wateh the hour, 
There never yet was human power 
That could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong.” 
Byron. 
Such as at least would appear to be the 
forecast of the Zimes in the article referred 
to. The .Irish are a prolific, because a 
moral, people; they are increasing and mul- 
tiplying in the United States year by year 
at a rate exceeding that of all other nation- 
Already England’s sin. is finding her 
out. In recent years the produce of the 
labour of Irish American hands has come 
largely into rivalry with the produce of 
English farms, and foundries, and mills, 
and factories, bringing down to 
the lowest ebb and leaving no margin 
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prices 
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for profit in home produce. The ex- 
tent of the damage done to British com- 
merce by American competition may be 
gathered from the fact, as shown in the sta- 
tistical abstract for the United Kingdom laid 
before Parliament, that in the ten years be- 
tween 1870 and 1880 the value of imports 
from the United States to England increased 
by £45.946.797, or from £61.134.463 in 
1871 to £107.081.260 in 1880. The En- 
glish farmer is well nigh rendered bankrupt 
by the reduction in value of all the pro- 
duce arising from this cause. Thousands 
of farms in England are going begging for 
tenants at any price, and in some cases it is 
said farms have. been offered for a certain 
number of years, without rent,to any one who 
would take them and pay the taxes. There 
does not seem at present much prospect of 
improvement while cattle, pigs, and grain, 
are raised in the United States in such vast 
quantities and shipped to Liverpool at such 
low prices. The British farmer may well be 
in despair of ever being able to make both 
ends meet again. Truly England’s sins against 
Ireland are finding her out, in the ordinary 
course of events, in the most natural way in 
the world, and in her tenderest and most vul- 
nerable point; the Irish in America being 
chiefly employed in farming and pastoral 
work, which they understand so well from the 
fact that at home their ingenuity and industry 
were taxed to the utmost extent to extract a 
living out of the soil, and to pay exorbitant 
rents to absentee landlords. It is indispu- 
table and demonstrable by plainest 
proofs that the produce of the United States, 
to which Irish industry and intelligence con- 
tribute so largely, is swamping English com- 
merce right, left, and centre; so that it may 
be said already, ‘*The Irish are coming back 
The ‘* colossal 
Ireland ” foreseen by the Zzmes in its article 
of May 4th, 1860, is already a reality; they 
have not gotten rid of the Irish, they ‘* have 
only pushed the Celt westwards.” No longer 
imprisoned between the Liffey and the Shan- 


—back witha vengeance.” 
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non, he has ‘‘spread from New York toiSan 
Francisco,” and ‘*the Nemesis of seven 
centuries of misgovernment calls upon Eng- 
land to gird up her loins tor the encoun- 
ter.” ‘The weapons are not, however, those 
of warfare and bloodshed, but those of in- 
dustry and enterprise freed from the terrible 
restrictions, the crushing imposts, that 
weighed Irishmen down at-home. 


pons with which the Irish in America are 


‘The wea- 


Striking home against England are the 
real ‘* resources of civilization”’—~—the imple- 


ments and methods of peaceful industry 


ulowed full and free scope for exercise in 
the mighty republic of the West. 
The truth is at last being driven home to 


the English mind. In the London Graphic 


newspaper of the gth of October, 1886, the 
following remarkable article appears under 
the heading, ‘*Celts Getting Uppermost.” 
Whatever we mav think of Mr. ¢iladstone’s 
political morality, he isa keen observer of thesigns 
of the times, and he: perceives, to borrow. the lan- 
euage of the share market. that Celts are buovant 
while Anglo-Saxons have a downward tendency. 
We use the words Celt and Saxon in the loose 
popular sense, for in reality the so-called Trish Celt 
isa being of very mingled lineage. The point to 
which we here desire to call attention is this. Till 
quite of late vears, the Anglo-Saxon element, 
though tar inferior in numbers, held undoubted, 
though not always undisputed, sway, both in Tre- 
land, Wales, and the Scottish Highlands. Grradu- 
ally, however, the Celts have been slowly winning 
back their independence. —lreland set the exam- 
ple, and is sanguine of almost immediate victory ; 


while Welsh farmers and ilighland crofters are, 
the 


at a respectful distance, tollowing suit. 
Scoteh 
England and her flabby svstem of Crovernment, 
and want, not to set up tor themselves, (they are 
far too pawky for that.) but to obtain more thor- 


ough local self-government. A glance at statistical 


tables seems at first sight to falsify this idea of 


Celtic tlood and Anglo-Saxon ebb, In with- 
out counting Scotland, there were half as many 
people in Lreland as in England, whereas now the 
population of England is five times as numerous. 
Why then is Ireland more powertul now thanshe was 
forty-five years ago? The answer is that there are 
enormous colonies of her sons and daughters in 


every English-speaking country in the world, 
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Lowlanders are getting rather tired of 
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(ireat Britain included. There are something like 
two millions of people of Irish birth or descent. in 
this island alone, and they are chiefly settled in the 
hig towns and the manufacturing districts. The 
number of copies of such news sheets as the Uni- 
rerse, the Catholic Times, and United Ireland sold in 
humbler districts in London shows the existence 
of a considerable Trish population. One reason 
why the Celts flourish is, that, at all events in 
their native countries, they lead more. healthy, 
They are tillers of the soil, and 


primitive lives. 
The Anglo-Saxons 


keepers of sheep and cattle. 
are getting to be a towny race, and the luxury 
induced by mechanical discoveries is sapping their 
natural simplicity. and energy. In the United 
States the progress of degeneration is even more 
apparent than here. These remarks may appear 
unnecessarily pessimistic, but without doubt there 
isa substratum of truth in them.  Anvhow, the 
subject is one of first-rate importance. 

Ina lecture on ‘‘The Irish in America” 
delivered in February, 1886, by Mr. Wil- 
lam KR. Grace, Mayor of New York, an 
Irishman who by his great abilities, probity, 
and force of character, has risen to the 
high position he fills in the land of his adop- 
tion, tells us that more than one-seventh of 
the entire population of New York is. of 
Irish birth. He gives much_ interesting 
statistical information relative to the Irish- 
American population in all the States and 
Territories of the Union, showing the great 
weight and importance they possess. He 
says ‘* The American Irish are and have 
been an important factor in the political 
history of this and the mother country. 
They have created and modified public opin- 
ion in relation to themselves, and to their 
kinsfolk across the sea, and have influenced 
and even determined State policy.” Mayor — 
Grace refers to the fact that their commu- 
nity of race feeling has given them a facility 
of organization which hasa permanent polit- 
ical value by which they have been enabled 


‘*to impress themselves upon. national con- 


duct and have in a large measure success- 
fully met and overcome those prejudiees 
against their race and religion with which 
from the earliest times they have been forced 


to contend.” And again he says, ‘‘They 
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have shown powers of adaptability to new 
conditions, which have secured to them full 
recognition, while at the same time they 
have preserved their race individuality to 
such an extent as to have profoundly in- 
fluenced the course of English politics in 
relation to the home country.” 

The Mayor of New York in dealing with 
the connection of the American Irish with 
the land and repeal agitation which, he says, 
‘is now, and has been, occupying the pub- 
lic mind both in America and in England,” 
quotes the remarks ofan English writer who 
though ‘‘evidently animated by a desire to 
discuss the whcele question in a spirit of 
fairness, is still unable to divest himself of 
Tory prejudices”: writing in 1882, he says, 
‘‘T never completely realized the feeling of 
the Irish in America until I had myself 
worked among them, and in the. cities 
of the States of the Union appreciated 
to the full the existence there, three thou- 
sand miles away, of a people numerous and 
influential, animated by a spirit of national- 


ity beyond all belief, and impelled to action. 


by a deep-seated hostility to the English 
government.” Mr. Grace adds ‘‘I do not 
think that this is in any sense an overstate- 
ment.” Alluding to Fenianism, which he 
says he will not discuss further than to note 
the strong relation that it bears to the move- 
ment of to-day among the American Irish, 
he observes, ‘‘It successfully appealed to 
the sentimental side of the Irish character, 
and found a flame of patriotism which burns 
strong in the Irish heart even to the second 
and third generations of those who have left 
their native land forever.” 

The able lecture of the Mayor of New 
York contains ample matter for quotation 
and serious consideration, but the limits of 
this paper will not permit me to dwell fur- 
ther upon it.  HMaving, however, given an 
outline of the views of one of the most prom- 
inent Irish officials in the United States, it 
may be well to give also those of a leading 
American statesman. At a meeting held in 
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Indianapolis in 1885, Mr. Hendricks, Vice- 
President of America, said, 


“It is known the world over, that Ireland, since 
the days of Henry Lf, has not had fair play from 
Great Britian. the contrary, she has been 
denied the rights of equal citizenship, and been de- 
spoiled of her lands. Every Irishman here to-night 
every [rishman in America—is a protest against 
the bad government of England towards Lreland. 
Hlow is it that vou came here, having left almost 
the most beautiful land in the world? Perhaps no 
part of the globe is more attractive than [reland, 
and vet vou left Ireland. You are here because 


vou could) not get good government in Ireland. 


l‘orty-five vears ago, the population of the green 
island was nine millions of people—a large popula- 
tion for a region of country only the size of Indiana. 
To-day, after the lapse of forty-five vears, that 
population is but five millions—a loss in less than 
half a century of four millions of people—almost 
the entire half of the population gone from Ireland 
vets I would say it isa serious matter when a 


man or a woman chooses to leave the home that 
has been the home of his or her ancestors for 
many centuries. And when on account of bad 
government, unjust laws, and a cruel system of 
tenancy, there has been driven away almost half 
of the population, the question what is to be 
done comes up, It cannot always remain this 
Way, 

The prospect is hopeful when men in the 
position of the vice-president of America, 
and the mayor of New York, understand 
the situation so clearly, and do not hesitate 
to speak their minds upon it freely. 

Mr. Gladstone is the first Knghsh states- 
man to make the discovery that the true way 
to settle the Irish difficulty, is to take the 
bull by the horns at once, and do justice 
even to the extent of making reparation for 
the inconceivable miseries inflicted in Ireland 
by English rapacity and misrule. In the 
remarkable speech he delivered in the House 
of Commons on the 8th of April, 1886, 
in introducing his great bill, ‘‘ for the better 
government of Ireland,” every word of which 
was listened to with strained attention by 
every member of the Irish party, from the 
gifted leader down to the humble individ- 
ual who writes these lines, Mr. Gladstone 
having referred to the magnitude of the 
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question at the issue between the two coun- 
tries, said ; 

“What I wish is that we should no longer fence 
and skirmish with this question, but that we should 
come to close quarters with it; that we should get 
if we can at the root; that we should take measures 
not for the wants of to-day and of to-morrow, but 
that if possible we should look into a more. dis- 
tant future; that we should endeavor to anticipate 
and realize that future by the force of reflection ; 
that we should if possible unroll it in anticipation 
before our eyes, and make provision now, while 
there is yet time, for all the results that may await 
npon a right or wrong decision of to-day.” 

Having described the course of coercive 
legislation as a failure, and pointed to the 
fact that instead of being as it ‘‘ ought to be 
in its own nature essentially and absolutely 
exceptional, it has become for us not excep- 
tional but habitual,” he says, ‘* Law is dis- 
credited in Ireland upon this ground es- 
pecially—that #¢ comes to the people of that 
country with a foreign aspect and in a foreign 
garb.” 

~The Irish members, as stated, listened 
with strained attention and bated breath, to 
Mr. Gladstone’s words as England’s greatest 
statesman and noblest son admitted thus 
fearlessly in. the face of. the world, the 
distinct individuality of Ireland as a nation- 
ality. Never since the ill omened day 
when the English invader—or, as Goldwin 
Smith prefers the word, ‘* intruder’’—first 
set foot on Irish soil, had a more thrilling 
moment for Ireland arrived, ‘The glorious 
victory of Owen Roe O'Neill, at the battle 
of Benburb or the disastrous defeat of St. 
Ruth, at Aughrim, were less momentous, less 
memorable occassions. For centuries, the 
struggle of Ireland for her natural autonomy 
had been waged in various ways ; now on the 
field of war under heroic chiefs of the type of 
the O’Neills, O’Donnells, and ©’Mores, 
followed by an interval of unutterable woe 
and suffering in which the rack and _ the 
‘‘scavenger’s daughter’’’ played no unimpor- 
tant part,and patriot leaders and holy bishops 

i* The scavenger’s daughter,” an instrument of torture 


for compressing the body, invented by an ingenious 
Englishman named Sir W, skevington. 
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and priests had their sinews stretched and 
their bones broken in the dungeons and 
torture chamber of Dublin Castle. Later 
on came armed insurrection, and the names 
of Tone, Fitzgerald, and Emmet were en- 
shrined in the hearts of the people. Again 
the struggle took the shape of constitutional 
movement, led by Grattan, Flood, O’Con- 
nell, and Butt, all terminating, after tem- 
porary successes and divers fluctutations, in 

At length, the supreme 
Charles Stewart Parnell, 


defeat and disaster. 
moment has come. 
a leader of consummate: ability, with cool - 
head, nerves of iron, and heart of fire, has 
arisen. He has-fixed the gaze of the whole 
world on Ireland, as the principal object of 
political interest in Ireland ! 
Ireland! Ireland! fills up the whole time 
of the after 
session, without pause or rest—day after day, 
night after night, whether at sittings of 
‘*the House” or ‘‘in committee,” Ireland ts 
in the forefront. Every paper in the United 
Kingdom from the Thunderer of Printing 
House Square, to the Little Pedlington Daily 
News, 1s kept busy reporting Irish speeches, 
and discussing Irish affairs. The whole 
world from London to San Francisco, rings 


existence. 


English Parliament, session 


with the name of Ireland. 

The mind of England, as voiced by her 
greatest statesman, is at long last fully 
awakened to ‘‘the magnitude of all the 
varied aspects of the Irish question, and 
Mr. Gladstone has resolved that it shall b> 
settled. He says, what we seek is the 
Settlement of that question, and we think 
that we find that settlement in the establish- 
ment by the authority of Parliament of a 
legislative body sitting in Dublin, for the 
conduct of both legislation, and administra- 
tion.” ‘The whole case of Ireland is here 
admitted at last, by the foremost English 
statesman. Her struggles, her resistance, 
through all the long dark centuries of suffer- 
ing, are vindicated to the fullest extent, and 
the truth of the maxim laid down by Mr. 


Goldwin Smith, that the stronger nation is 
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not entitled by the law of force to conquer 
its weaker neighbor and to govern the con- 
quered in its own interest, is admitted up 
to the hilt. 

It has taken, it is true, seven centuries 
to prove to the mind of Great Britain, 
that she had no right to invade Ireland, to 
massacre, or drive her people into exile, to 
confiscate and appropriate her property, 
and to outrage civilized morality by govern- 
ing Ireland in English interests. | 

It is interesting at this period to observe 
the course taken by leading English states- 
men who belong to the Liberal party, but 
who have opposed Mr. Gladstone in his 
Message of Peace.” 

Foremost in rank and position as a. poli- 
tician comes Mr. John Bright. When a 
measure of reform for Ireland was proposed 
in 1852, Mr. Bright spoke as_ follows: 
‘*There will be objections to this scheme 
and to every scheme. ‘The grievance 1s cen- 
turies old, and around it are entwined in- 
terests, prejudices, fanaticism, animosities, 
and convictions. It is a desperate evil, and 
whoever waits till the remedy is pleasant to 


everybody may and will wait forever. The 


object in view is the tranquillity of Ireland. 
The means are simple, but altogether novel 
in that unhappy country—/o do full and im- 
partial justice to her whole population.” It 
is plain then that in 1852 Mr. Bright was 
in favor of doing justice to Ireland, and that 
he realized the fact that there was a party in 
England who would oppose any and every 
project conceived ina spirit of justice. Yet 
when thirty-four years of struggle and en- 
durance were gone through, and a noble and 
supreme effort was made by Mr. Gladstone, 


the friend and colleague of former years, 


with the object of doing that full and impar- 
tial justice to Ireland which he advocated 
so eloquently in 1852, Mr. Bright flung all 
his old principles to the wind and joined the 
opposite party. ‘* The desperate evil” still 
existed ; he knew it——-he had not ignorance 
to contend with ; his knowledge of Ireland’s 


history, unlike that of so many of his country- 
men, was full, and it may be fairly assumed 
that the ‘‘ interests, prejudices, fanaticism, 
animosities, and convictions” by which 
others were in his opinion rendered blind to 
the situation had no existence in his mind. 
It was a melancholy break-down in his old 
age ; charity leads one to believe that the 
once vigorous and clear understanding must 
in some way have become obscured, .prob- 
ably by contact with, and under the sway of, 
some younger, more versatile, and perhaps 
unprincipled politician, and that Mr. Bright 
was not quite responsible for his own fall. 

If Mr. Bright has fallen like a star from 
the political firmament, where he was so 
long an object of admiration, shedding en- 
lightenment around, it may be said that 
Mr. Chamberlain, his colleague, has fallen 
like a spider from the ceiling, up to which 
he climbed laboriously and where he lost his 
footing. Age and infirmity cannot be put 
forward as extenuating circumstances on 
behalf of the sometime idol and leader of 
the Radical party, the Right Honorable 
Joseph Chamberlain. His defection from 
the principles and opinions he formerly held 
can only be explained on the hypothesis 
that ambition blinded him. He was in too 
great a hurry to be Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, a position to which his overweening 
vanity led him to aspire. His ambition has 
overleaped itself. So great is the horror 
felt for his secession from his party, and his 
union with the Unionists, it is absolutely 
beyond the bounds of possibility that he can 
ever lead the Radical party again. He has 
forfeited their confidence forever. 

The course of a statesman of the high 
position and character of the Marquis of 
Hartington, who led the assault on Mr. 
Gladstone’s bill for the better government 
of Ireland, is quite intelligible. The recog- 
nized leaders of ‘‘ the Classes,” who have 
from time immemorial held down ‘‘ the 
Masses’ of the people and kept them ina 
state of political and social servitude, he 
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merely filled the natural role that fell to him. 
Moreover, the Duke of Devonshire, whose 
son and heir he is, holds very extensive 
landed property in Ireland, and it was to 
be expected that he would cling to the last 
gasp to the maintenance of the position of 
conservatism and domination. which Is re- 
garded by his class as their exclusive right. 
The policy he pursued was from that point 
of view honest and consistent and in_per- 
fect keeping with the high personal character 
he has always maintained. 

The propositions laid down at the com- 
mencement of this paper were twofold—first, 


that a nation depends upon the quality of 


its government for prosperity and happiness 
or the reverse; second, that the facts of his- 
tory up to the present time show that the 
government of Ireland by England has been 
a bar to all progress and rendered happiness 
and contentment an impossibility. Both 
these propositions I hold are amply proved. 
It then only remains to consider the remedy. 
It was very strongly urged, both in the press, 
on the platform, and in Parliament that 
Home Rule for Ireland came upon the 
country as a surprise—that the question was 
‘¢ suddenly sprung upon the country.”’ This 
statement was a flagrant perversion of truth. 
The subject has been before the House of 
Commons and the whole world, in one shape 
or another, from the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and it was simply false to allege that 
it came as a surprise. The situation had, 
however, been changed very much of late 
by the advocacy of Mr. Parnell and his col- 
leagues. Formerly English statesmen and 
people ignored the question. ‘They refused 
to listen to argument; they. refused to be in- 
structed; they did not want to be enlight- 
ened, or to be shown an easy and safe way 
out of the wilderness of misrule; they pre- 
ferred to stick to the old and evil methods 
of governing Ireland through the medium of 
a hostile garrison and laws that come ‘* to 
the people of that country [as Mr. Glad- 
stone says] witha foreign aspect and ina 
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foreign garb.” 
course, Is Meant the landocracy, who are, 
and haye been from time immemorial, out 
of touch with the people; who. never had 
any and never can have any sympathy with 
the people, because their interests clash, 
(Lord Palmerston put. the relations tersely 
when he said ‘* Tenant right is Landlord 
wrong’ );. and who are regarded with aversion 
as their hereditary oppressors in their native 
land. England was too long kept in a state 
of almost invincible ignorance of Irish af- 
fairs by the bigotry and sordid self-interest 
of her Irish garrison, and the deliberate 
misrepresentations of a hostile press. It 
has taken a long course of instruction to 
educate her up to the present standard. She 
has, however, passed successfully through the 
primary and intermediate stages, having had 
the advantage of being continuously under 
the tuition of Irish instructors and_ profess- 
ors of great ability and world-wide renown. 
The third, or university stage is now reached, 
and Charles. Stewart. Parnell, the ablest 
and most distinguished of them all, with 
a large professorial staff to assist him, is en- 
gaged in giving the finishing touch to En- 
gland’s education within the walls of her 
Alma Mater at. Westminster. The Irish 
question has not been ‘‘ sprung” on En- 
gland; it was but advanced another stage 
when Mr. Gladstone put it into the shape 
of a bill and introduced it into the House 
of Commons. is a question that has 
been growing vigorously for a great) number 
of years and has now come to that state of 
maturity when the fruit is ripe for the gath- 
ering. Since Mr. Parnell took the helm in 


~ hand, he has steered the tempest-tossed ship 


of Home Rule through a sea’ of many 
troubles so skillfully and well that she is now 
in sight of port and preparing to enter the 
harbor. Men who were stern opponents a 
short while ago have been converted into 
true and earnest friends. They have come 
out to meet and pilot the vessel to a safe 
anchorage and to warn off the wreckers who 


By the hostile garrison, of 
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hold out false lights in the hope of luring 
her to destruction and sharing the spoils. 
It is true there is a barat the mouth of the 


harbour, on which an apparently heavy surt 
is breaking in angry foam, but the pilot: 


boat is manned by a splendid crew. ‘The 
chief pilot knows every foot of water; he 
knows that what looks like ‘‘breakers ahead” 
consists of harmless froth and spray, for he 
is ‘fan old parliamentary hand,” and that 
with the next flow of the tide there will be 
plenty of water on the bar to carry the ship 
into port. 

The alternative scheme of the wreckers 1s 
coercion. Earl Spencer, when Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; administered coercion 
with stern resolution. He has lived to be 
converted to the views held by Mr. Glad- 
stone as put by him with. that marvelous 
force and perspicuity for which he stands 
unrivaled. Mr. Gladstone, speaking on 
the Government of Ireland Bill, with regard 
to coercion, said, “We are like a man who, 


knowing that medicine may be the means 
of his restoration to health, endeavours to 


live upon medicine. Nations, no more 
than individuals, can find a subsistence in 
But has 


Earl Spencer 


in what was meant to be a cure. 
it been. a cure? No sir.” 
has had the nobleness to acknowledge that 
his policy in Ireland was a mistake. It 1s 
to be regretted that he had not at his elbow 
an adviser of the clearness of vision, broad 
views, and unfaltering courage of Mr. John 
Morley, the late Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
during Lord Aberdeen’s viceroyalty it is 
certain if he had that many mistakes and 
much suffering would have been avoided. 
No one can doubt the British nationality, 
patriotism, and courage of Karl Spencer, and 
yet he is a tirm advocate of Home Rule. 
It is a strong argument when such a man 
has given in his adhesion to the cause, and 


more than counterbalances the detection of 


Mr. Chamberlain and all his following. 
On the other hand, Lord Salisbury, the 


resent. Prime Minister. of England, in a 
5 
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speech delivered early in the present year, 
went heart high for coercion and for the de- 
portation of another million of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland as the true way of rendering 
the country prosperous and happy. Not 
content with the failure of coercion to ac- 
complish these objects in seven centuries, 
he proposes another spell, applied, to use 
his own words, ‘*‘ honestly, consistently, and 
resolutely for twenty years, and you will find 
at the end of that time that Ireland will be 
fit to accept any gifts in the way of local 
government or repeal of coercion laws that 
you may wish to give her.” ‘The machinery 
of government is out of gear, and wants not 
simply to be mended in a tinkering way, but 
to be renewed altogether. No mere patch- 
ing up and readjusting will suffice. The 
old engine was never fit for its work—it was 
bad from the beginning, and at last has 
completely broken down. It is only fit to 
be thrown aside to make way for a new one. 
But Lord Salisbury comes, soldering iron in 
hand, and insists that all the old broken 
down machine wants is to be patched and 
tinkered again on the old lines. Not con- 
tent with a reduction of three millions four 
hundred thousand, or nearly half the popu- 
lation of one of the most fertile islands on 
earth, in the course of the last forty years, 
he proposes still further to deplete the 
country by the expatriation of another mil- 
lion of Irishmen. 

If coercion and emigration could make a 
country prosperous and happy, Ireland 
ought by this time to be the richest and 
happiest land on earth, for she has had 
more of both than any country the sun 
shines on. A policy of coercion has been 
carried out, practically without intermission, 
from the year 1800 to the present time. 
Whatever title may have been given to the 
acts of Parliament dealing with the subject 
—and some of them were given euphonious 
names-—they all suspended. the ordinary 
law, however harmless they appeared, and, 
under the pretext of putting down crime, in 
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reality aimed at supporting an abominable 
system of misrule and maladministration. 
No less than eighty-six Coercion Acts, new 
or continuation 
during the last 
means that ordinary law ”’ 
suspended and interrupted by exceptional 


enactments, were passed 
This 
has been 


eighty-five years. 


legislation during all these years; or, as 
Mr. Gladstone put it, the English Govern- 


ment has been all along endeavoring to cure 


the diseases of Ireland by giving her noth- 
ing but political medicine to subsist on, 
instead of wholesome constitutional food. 
The principles of liberty were systematically 
ignored, and the ordinary law as it exists in 
the United Kingdom was abrogated or sus- 
pended. At the same time, every attempt 
at remedial legislation in favor of the people 
of Ireland was resisted to the utmost, and 
generally with complete success. Again and 
again Mr. Sharman Crawford's efforts to 
obtain some sort of justice for the tillers 
and occupiers of the soil failed, through the 
determined hostility of the landlord interest 
in Parliament. It was during one of the 
debates on this subject that Lord Palmer- 
ston laid down the axiom ‘Tenant right is 
Landlord’s wrong.” 

During all this coercion era the country 
was in a state of chronic distress and dis- 
content. Periodic famines were of frequent 
recurrence. ‘The most harrowing accounts 
are given, on the highest authority, of the 
sufferings of the people.  Lecky says, 
have seen the labourer endeavouring to work 
at his spade, but fainting for want of food, 
and forced to quit it. / Aazve seen the aged 
father eating grain like a beast, and in the 
anguish of his soul wishing for dissolution. 
/ have seen the helpless orphan exposed on 
the dunghill, and none to take him in for 
fear of infection; and / Aaze seex the hun- 
gry infant sucking at the breast of the al- 
ready expired’ parent.** Again, Mr..J..H. 
Luke, another English authority, in his book 


entitled ‘‘A visit to Donegal and Con- 


‘Quoted in ** The Parnell Movement” by T. P.O'Con- 
nor M.P., p. 26. 
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naught in the spring of 1880,” page 25, 
says, ‘‘It is not merely the annual distress 
of to-day, arising from the causes which I 
have enumerated, but the every day life, the 
normal condition of hundreds, nay thou- 
sands, of families on the west coast of Don- 
egal, and many other parts of the west of 
Ireland, which oppresses me. But on this 
normal condition—this every day contest 
with existence and hardships—I must not 
dwell here; the question involves considera- 
tions and issues too vast for any hasty notes.”’ 

Another writer, Mr. I. A. Fox, who acted 
as special commissioner from the Mansion 
House Relief Committee in 1880, says in 
his official report, pp. 11-13-34-35: 

“| have taken the precaution of seeing with my 
own eves many recipients of relief in their miser- 
able hovels, which so far as I have vet observed, 
are a shocking reproach to the civilization of the 
nineteenth century...... 1 do not believe. that 
tongue or pen, however eloquent, could truly de- 
pict the awful destitution of some of those novels. 
The children are often nearly naked. Bedding 
there is none, everything of that kind having long 
since gone to the pawn office, as proved to me by 
numerous tickets placed in my hands for inspec- 
tion in well nigh every hovel. A layer of old 
straw covered by the dirty sucks which conveyed 
the seed potatoes and the artificial manure in the 
spring, is the sole provision of thousands—with 
this exception, that the little babies sleeping in 
wooden boxes are, occasionally, indulged with «a 
hit of thin old flannel stitched on to the sacking. 
Men, women and children sleep under a roof and 
within walls dripping with wet, while the floor is 
saturated with damp, not uncommonly oozing out 
of it in little pools. ..... I invariably found them 
on the oceasion of my visits crowding around the 
semblance of a fire hghted on the open hearth, 
and this at midsummer, showing how terribly low 
must be the vitality among them...... We visited 
more than thirty hovels of the poor, principally in 
the townlands of Calmore and Cashel, in which | 
beheld scenes of wretchedness and misery wholly 
indescribable. In some of those hovels evicted 
fumilies had taken refuge, so that the overcrowding 
added to the other horrors of the situation.” 

Yet at about this time, or very shortly 
after, when Mr., now Sir, George Trevelyan 
was chief Secretary for Ireland, he gave ex- 
pression to the famous ‘* pinch of hunger” 
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doctrine which has supplied him with a nick- 
name likely to last for his life-—‘‘ Pinch of 
Hunger Trevelyan.”’ His attention had 
been called again and again in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Parnell, Mr. Sexton, and 
other leading men of the Irish party to the 
awful distress existing in those wild regions 
of the country, where in remote. districts 
contiguous to the sea coast, the inhabitants 
were actually living upon seaweed. The 
Irish members had no control over the purse 
strings of the nation or they would_not al- 
low the principles of political economy to 
stand in their way while their fellow coun- 
trymen were starving. ‘They besought the 
English government to save the _people’s 
lives; the only alternative offered was the 
hated workhouse, and when assured that the 
people -preferred death to entering those 
charnel houses, Mr. ‘Trevelyan replied with 
brutal candour that when- they felt the pinch 
of hunger they would gladly avail them- 
selves of the offered retuge. 


The celebrated General Gordon, who fell 


at’ Kartoum, was a philanthropic man. He 
happened to be in Ireland in the year 1880 
and wrote from Glengariff, County Cork, to 
the Zzmes. The letter appeared: on the 3d 
of December of that year. In it he said : 
‘T must sav from all accounts and from my own 
observation, that the state of our fellow country- 
men in the parts I have named, is worse than that 
of any people in the world, let alone Europe. | 
helieve that these people are made as we are; 
that they are patient beyond belief, loyal, but at 
at the same time broken-spirited and desperate, liv- 
ing on the verge of starvation in places in which 
we would not. keep our cattle. The Bulgarians, 
Anatolians, Chinese, and Indians are better off than 
many of them are.” ) 
General Gordon's character and vast ex- 
perience of the inhabitants of various parts 
of the habitable globe give a peculiar inter- 
est to his pronouncement on the condition 
in which he found the people of the rich and 
fertile country of Ireland, at the end of seven 
centuries of misrule, under laws that come 
to her with a foreign aspect, ina foreign 


garb.” 

The remedy is plain and easy, or, to re- 
peat Mr. Bright’s words on the measure of 
reform for Ireland in 1852, ‘*The means 
are simple, but altogether novel in that un- 
happy country—to do full and impartial 
justice to her whole population.” 

How is this to be done? Mr. Gladstone's 
proposal supplies the method—‘‘A domestic 
legislature for Ireland.” 

It is urged by the opponents of reform 
that Ireland could not manage her own local 
affairs, or take care of her own interests if 
she had a native parliament, as_ well as 
England takes careof them for her. <A very 
strong Opinion to the contrary exists in Ire- 
land. Let us examine for a moment the 
methods by which Irish interests are cared 
for by an English Parliament. Mr. Glad- 
stone, speaking in the House of Commons 
in 1868, said with reference to the land laws: 

“It was in the year 1844—now about a quarter of 
a century ago—that the question of Irish tenure 
and the unprotected position of the cultivator with 
regard to the fruits of his interest and labour, had 
become so-urgent and importunate as to lead the 
Conservative Government of Sir Robert Peel to 
appoint a Commission to examine thoroughly into 
that matter. That Commission reported in 1845. 
It was composed of men whose names carry the ut- 
most confidence...... The Commission unani- 
mously reported on many subjects connected with 
tenure, but especially they reported to the effect 
that under the conditions, and for the purposes 
they described, it was the duty of Parliament, with- 
out delay, to legislate to seeure to the tenant the 
henefit of his improvements. That opinion of the 
Cominission was adopted by the Conservative Gov- 
ernment of Sir Robert Peel ; and Lord Derby, as 
the representative of that Government in the 
House of Lords, made in 1854, an earnest effort to 


secure the adoption of that principle. But from 


that day to this the principle has not been adopted.” 

The grievance of Ireland with respect to 
the land was proved and admitted on all 
hands to be a crying one. Again and 
again, session after session, Mr. Sharman 
Crawford and others pressed the considera- 
tion of it on the attention of government. 
At length, in 1844, after weary years of per- 
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sistent struggle, the advocates of the rights 
of the Irish tenant are rewarded with f4e 
assue of a Commission. ‘Vhat Commission 
unanimously reported ‘‘it was the duty of 
Parliament to legislate delay.” Did 
the English Parliament hasten to carry out 


this recommendation? Nothing of the 
kind. In 1854, after ten years’ delay, the 


first move in the direction of legislation was 
made ; but nothing came of it, and Mr. 
years later 


Gladstone speaking fourteen 


(1868) says in his place in the House of 


Commons: | 

“From that day to this the principle has not been 
adopted. The fact which, if it be a fact, is one of 
immeasurable gravity, that the mass of human 
beings who inhabit that country, and are dependent 
on their industry, had not aque security tor the 
fruits of their industry in the tenure of the land- 
that fact was brought again and again from the 
most authoritative and unsuspected sources under 
the notice of Parliament; bill after bill was pro- 
duced, and bill after bill) was rejected or evaded, 
and to this hour the account of the Trish nation 
with England in respect of the tenure of land re- 
mains an unscttled question. 

It is quite evident that Mr. Gladstone's 
proposed solution of the Irish question is no 
sudden notion; the conviction that a legis- 
lature by which every measure for the im- 
provement of the condition of people of 
Ireland ‘** was rejected or evaded “ is not a 
legislature to promote the peace or well- 
being of the country, has evidently been 
forced upon him by hard facts in the efflux 
of time and by the natural course of events. 

But after all this procrastination and eva- 
sion, having endeavored as long as possible 
to put off or altogether wriggle out of what the 
Devon commission reported in the strongest 


term, it was the duty of Parhament to legis-_ 


late on without delay; what happened 


When reluctant legislation eventually took 
place? Unlike the coercion laws, it was 


not acted on or utilized. Measures passed 
for the purpose ot silencing the cries of woe 
that go up unceasingly from the Irish people 
are acted on with vigor and cruel determina- 


tion. Innocent men, in hundreds, were sent 


[ Jan. 


to jail ‘‘on reasonable suspicion.” — But 
when a measure meant to confer, in a_ lim- 
ited degree, some benefit on the people, is 
passed into law, it 1s allowed to remain a 
dead letter. It is plain that a domestic legis- 
lature without a native administration de- 
riving its power and authority from that legis- 
lature, would be worthless. What is the 
use in passing laws if the administration, 
foreign and hostile, can make them inoper- 
ative ? 

Mr. Gladstone’s bill proposed ‘*‘ a legisla- 


tive body sitting in Dublin for the conduct 


of both legislation and administration.” In 
the speech from which I have been quot- 
ing, delivered in 1868, he proved incontest- 
ably the unwillingness of the English Par- 
liament to act even on the representations 
of Commissioners of its own appointing; but 
he did much more, for he showed that even 
when an act for the benefit of Ireland was 
passed, it was allowed in the hands of the 
English administration to remain a dead 
letter.”” He said: 

“The only Bill that was passed was that of my 
Right Honorable friend near me, [ Mr. Cardwell, | 
in which an attempt was made, in terms the most 
restricted’ to obtain some concession to the tenant 
on account of improvements to which the landlord 
was not in objecting party. That Bill was as much 
as by uny magic could be extracted at the time 
from the will of Parliament. That Bill remains 
a dead letter, and the whole subject remains for us 
to face with the painful reflection that for twenty- 
four or twenty-five vears the [rish people in their 
little plots and farnis have thus been conducting 
the daily battle of life without the shelter which 
the Derby Government, the Devon Commis- 
sion, and the Peel Government, and every other 
administration, declared ought to be vouechsafed to 
them ; and we have to make the sad confession of our 
impotence to discharge a primary debt of justice to 
that country.” 

Here then it was declared cighteen years 
ago by the highest living English authority 
that the English Parliament is impotent to 
discharge a primary debt of justice to Ire- 
land; and that when an attempt was made 
In terms the most restricted, to legislate for 
the benefit of Ireland, the enactment, in- 
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complete and paltry as it was, was allowed 
to remain a dead letter in the hands of the 
English administrators of Irish affairs. In- 
stances might be cited to any extent in 
proof of the difficulty experienced in getting 
the English Parliament to take up Irish 
questions and that when, compelled by force 
of circumstances, to move, such is the con- 
stitution of Parliament that measures relat- 
ing to Ireland are never dealt with in the 
spirit. in which a paternal home govern- 
ment would necessarily deal with them. 

The foregoing instances of parliamentary 
delay, evasion, and fruitless legislation are sig- 
nificant of how Irish interests suffer at West- 
minster; but there is a worse feature still, 
namely, the evil of well intentioned laws 
passed in a foreign parliament by those who 
have not the necessary intimate acquaintance 
with the conditions to enable them to legis- 
late wisely for another country. | Again to 
quote Mr. Gladstone’s speech in 1868—re- 
ferring to the Encumbered Estates Act and 
the Landed Estates Court, he said: 

“As T understand, land from the value of £35,- 
H00,000 to€ 40,000,000 has passed through that court. 
| have heard it is said that the land so transferred 
amounts to something not far short of one-fifth of 
of Ireland... Now, what) was 


the cultivated land 


the state of that land when it was sold?) The im- 
provements made upon it were improvements made 
by the tenants. omust here in passing make an 
apology to these landlords of Ireland who at no 
time have forgotten their duty. Speaking gener- 
ally, when those £36,000,000- worth of land) was 
sold in the Eneumbered Estates Court, the im- 
provements which had been effected in the land— 
and which constituted a large part of the value— 
were made by the tenant, for which he never re- 
value. Who did value for 
The yendor—that is to say, the landlord. 


ceived receive the 
them ? 
These improvements were bought over the head 
of the tenant from the outgoing landlord by the 
incoming landlord. The incoming landlord was 
entitled, or perhaps Loought to say, at all events 
too much tempted, to say that he had paid for 
them; that they were an element in the price, 
and that he must raise and adapt his rent to that 
price. Tam afraid it isan undeniable faet that in 
many cases there has been a great aggravation of 
the position and of the discontent of the tenant 
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produced by the operation of a measure which, 
however beneficial in its general scope and inten- 
tion, appears to have been hard and unfortunate 
in some. of its results.” 

The frightful injustice done to the occu- 
piers of the soil, by the Encumbered Estates 
Act cannot be exaggerated. In many thou- 
sands of instances, the tenants, the poorer 
classes of them especially, had by their 
labour, literally created the only value to 
which their miserable holdings could make 
claim. They had so to speak made land out of 
the peat bog or barren rocky mountain side. 
In the case of the Buckley estate, County 
Mayo, of which Mr. Patten Bridge was 
agent (on whom six attempts to execute 
‘‘the wild justice of revenge,” were made), 
it was stated that the people had to choose 
between rents raised, in some cases, 500 
per cent and eviction. What added to the 
iniquity of this a hundred fold, is that the 
tenants had made the land by carrying not 
only sea weed for the purposes of manure, 
but actually earth from below, up among 
the rocks and mountain ledges, in which to 
plant their crops, and this with inconceivable 
toil and exertion, in wicker baskets on their 
backs. ‘These and thousands similarly cir- 
cumstanced, were cruelly robbed of the 
property created by themselves—to repeat 
Mr. Gladstone’s words—‘‘ by the operation 
of a measure which, however beneficial in its 
general scope and intention, appears to have 
been hard and unfortunate in some of. its 
results.”’ It isnot likely an Irish parliament 
would have passed a measure, however well- 
intentioned, under the sanction of which 
such an appalling injustice could be done to 
the native population in favor of capitalists, 
land jobbers, and speculators from England. 

Ireland’s claim to nationhood, if no other 
proof existed, is incontestably shown by the 
way England has acted toward her. No 
country under heaven, however savage and 
cruel, would treat its own people with such 
barbarity as England has exhibited in Ire- 
No nation would inflict such tortures 


land. 
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on its own flesh and blood. It is contrary 
to the law of nature. Whatthe act of union 
proposed to effect, was to efface Irish nation- 
ality, so that it should be absorbed and lost 
in that of England. but acts of Parliament 
cannot accomplish impossibilities-—the eter- 
nal law of nature intervenes with its. veto. 
Jreland’s nationality is imperishable, in- 
destructible, and a hundred acts. of union 
would only result in a widening of the gulf 
between the two countries. A minority of 
the Irish House of Peers, in their memorable 
protest against the union on June 13, 1500, 
foretold with prophetic voice the fatal con- 
The 


accurate 


sequences that would inevitably ensue. 


document is interesting as an 


historic record of the feelings and sentiments 
entertained towards the so called union, by 
those who were not brought under the in- 
fluence of the bribery and corruption so 
freely used by Pitt and Castlereagh. It is 
altogether too long for quotation, containing 
eleven sections, but concludes as follows: 

‘ Because the argument made use of in favor of 
the union, namely, that the sense of the people of 
Ireland is in its favor, we now know to be untrue : 
and, as the ministers have declared that they would 
not press the measure against the sense of the people. 
and as the people have pronounced decidedly, and 
under all difficulties, their judgment against it, we 
have, together with the sense of the country, the 
authority of the 
against the project of union. 
which it imposes, the dishonor which it inflicts, the 


minister to enter our protest 


Against the voke 


disqualification passed upon the Peerage, the stigma 
thereby branded on the realm, the disproportionate 
principle of expense it introduces, the means em- 
ployed to effect it, the discontents it has excited 
against all these, and the fatal consequences they 
may produce, we have endeavored to interpose our 
votes; and, failing, we transmit to after times our 
the behalf of the 

this the 
liberty which it secured, the trade which. it. pro- 


names in solemn protest in 


parliamentary constitution of realm, 
tected, the connection Which it preserved, and the 
Tits 


we feel ourselves called upon to do in support of 


constitution which it supplied and fortified, 


our characters, our honor, and: whatever is lett: to 

us worthy to be transmitted to our posterity.” 
Signed.“ Leinster, Arran, Mountcashel, barn- 

ham, Belmore, Massey, Strangtord, Crranard, Lud- 


low, Moira, William, Bishop of Down and Conner 
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Lismore : 
Kingston, 


of -Waterford and 


Vesci, Charlemont, 


Richard, Bishop 
Powerscourt, De 
Riversdale, Meath, Lismore, Sunderlin.” 

It is not necessary to apologize for quot- 
ing Mr. Gladstone so often and so freely in 
the course of this paper. He puts the case 
of Ireland so much better than I could that 
it is more forcible to follow him than to pro- 
ceed in any other way. I therefore adopt 
his language. In the speech, delivered in 
1868, to which I have frequently referred, 
he says: ‘* Ireland hasa long account open 
with England, and she asks, nay, she ex- 
pects, that it should be settled. Ireland 
has a controversy with England that has en- 
dured through centuries. © Mitigated it has 
been from time to time by the removal of 
one cause after another of heartburning and 
dissension; but, unfortunately, enough still 
concord and 


remains to mar the work oft 


peace.” ‘This language specially -appli- 
cable to the situation at the present time, 
when superhuman efforts are being made 
by the present government and their strange 
allies, to prove that so far from doing injury 
and injustice to Ireland, England has acted 
towards her the part of a fairy godmother 
and that the whole trouble arises from. ‘* the 


double dose of onginal sin” which is. the 


inheritance of- Irishmen. Mr. Gladstone 
continued: 
* Hlow does the matter stand ? 


east, or west; copsult whom you will—the eminent 


(ro north, south, 
statesman, the learned theorist, or the earnest re- 
ligionist—there is but one opinion. 1 donot speak 
merely of America, where at this time there may 
he more or less of the spirit of retaliation ina part 
of the community, and men’s minds may be more 
ov less irritated and excited. But take the impar- 
tial opinion of any country of Europe ; take France : 
go to all that immense diversity of political par- 
ties, to all those forms of thought, to all those sec- 
tions of the learned and enlightened world—where 
will vou finda man who is not of opinion that in 
Magland and freland, Kngland, though she may 
have done much, has not vet) done enough to put 
herself in the right? [say we ought now to recil- 
lect that early and provident fear is the mother of 
security, and without more delay to make what I 
hope will be a tinal and successful effort to redress 
according to the balance of justice, the wrongs of 
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which Ireland still justly complains.” 

It is not proposed that the English people 
should put on sackcloth and ashes, go down 
on their knees, and ask Ireland to forgive 
and forget the past; it is no part of the 
programme to call upon England to make 
restitution by handing back a few hundred 
millions of the many thousand millions 
from Ireland directly and_ indi- 


by plunder, confiscation, 


drained 
rectly; directly 
excessive taxation, and absentee landlord- 


ism; indirectly by the destruction of manufac- . 


tures, trade, and commerce by legislative 
enactments. No! ready to 
forgive and forget; she asks no reparation 
for past injuries; she demands no restitution 
her to rehabilitate the ancient 
All she requires 


Ireland is 


to. enable 
fabric of her nationhood. 
is to be left a free hand to act for herself in 
her own domestic concerns; to foster her 
own manufacturing industries; to drain and 
reclaim her waste lands, and make them 
fruitful and profitable; to promote her fish- 
crles, to construct her harbours, to sustain 
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her public institutions, and to develop, by 
every legitimate means, the great natural re- 
sources of the country and the high intelli- 
gence, industry, and capacity, of her peo- 
ple. But above and beyond all, to estab- 
lish good feeling and friendly relations be- 
tween all classes and creeds on a basis of 
perfect and complete equality, by doing full 
and impartial justice to the whole popula- 
tion without any distinction whatever. 

This is the work England’s greatest states- 
man has set before him. Can there be a 
doubt that the supreme effort on which he 
has concentrated all the powers of his un- 
derstanding, and all the energy of his great 
soul, will be speedily accomplished, and that 
when he retires full of honors from the 
scene where his master mind has so long 
dominated, he can say, ‘‘ I have made peace 
at the end of a war,.that has lasted for seven 
centuries; | have won 

‘The holiest cause that tongue or sword 


Of mortal ever lost or gained, ” 
Moore. 


IV. J. Corbet. 


IN. THE SLEEPY HOLLOW COUNTRY. 


XII. 


Through the long warm days of that de- 
hehtful Summer, John Shelton parted, slowly 


and  surely—-slowly and surely. There 
came.a time at last--in August, was—- 


when the apricots had all been dryed, and 
the pears, and apples, and late peaches, 
were Just ready to-be heaped upon the huge 
Wire trays of the dryer——-when, even. his 
hopefulness. gave way, and he wrote from 
the Sleepy Hollow farm house: 


Kven from - 
grim fact 
numbered, 


“Dear Tom: The time-is come. 
self can disguise no longer the 
that my days in the land are 


I am. not blue to-day. I am in rather a 
calmer mood than ordinary—and [realize fully 
that it is idle longer to attempt to deceive even my- 
self. When a man gives over attempting to de- 
ceive himself, -you know he may be said to have ar- 
rived at a very reasonable frame of mind indeed, 
The people about me, as I incidentally learned the 
other day, came to avery correct diagnosis of my 
cause some little time ago. I heard Mrs. Newman 
say to Eduarda in that peculiar whining draw] : 

‘Mr. Shelton is a failin’ evry day—but I do 
hope the poor consumpted critter won't up an’ die 
vere. It’s wretched unconvenient to have. sick 
folks allus around.’ | 

“Unlike Brutus I did not pause for a reply. I 
Hed incontinently. But I most heartily agree with 
Mrs. Newman. It is in most wretched taste to up 
a die’ in another man’s house—even when one is 
paving ones way. I regret now, no one knows 
how deeply, that | have all my life been a wan- 
derer. No matter how one lives, one should always 
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have a lair of one’s own, be it never so small, to 
crawl away to and die in when one is aweary of the 
world. As it is, being denless, I can but do the 
next best thing and go to a hotel. Probably they 
are accustomed to that sort of thing at the Cottages. 

“And now I have to tell vou, old fellow, Grod 


willing, that the time is come for vou to fulfill 
your promise. I write vou frankly, as I would 
have you write me under like circumstances. — You 


are all that I have on earth, (and a friend is some- 
times more than a brother, vou know )-—and [have 
a fancy that I should like your face to be the last 
my eyes will rest upon on earth. Do not. hesitate, 
but come. The law practice can wait a little, I 
dare say. 

Meanwhile, 
mortal fear of dving before vou arrive. 
that calamity, I beg vou. 

“Yours in suspense,” 
“J. SHELTON.” 


I shall remain Jrere—but Tam in 
Spare me 


Of course this had the desired effect; tor 
Tom Carver boarded the west bound passen- 
ger train the day following its receipt—and, 
furthermore, he was not alone when he took 


his compartment in the sleeper. A tall, 
fair woman, pale as the. moonlight upon 
northern waters, was. beside him--Edna 


Summers, Edna Carver now. 

They had been married the day before 
receiving Shelton’s letter, and a_ bridal trip 
to California had been substituted for a pro- 
posed winter in Italy. After all, perhaps 
one had better see one’s own country. first. 
It was not in Tom Carver to withstand the 
appeal Shelton had made, even had it not 
béen for that promise, now more sacred 
from its years of age; and Edna had herself 
suggested the change of plan. 

Who can savy that her feeling, as she sat 
beside her lord there in that palace car, was 
altogether the glad cxultation of bride ? 
arose alto- 
gether from proud Had. the 
ghost of a vanished passion, the spectrum 


or whether her tremulousness 


modesty ? 


of many days upon the seashore and moon- 
light nights down under the silver maples, 
intruded as a grisly, grinning skeleton upon 
her wedding morning? Her fair, pale face 
told nothing—but cana woman ever forget 2 

One week after the dispatch of his letter 
to Tom Carver, Shelton sat alone beside 
his window, smoking. He had extinguished 


his night lamp hours before, and some- 
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where in the lower premises a clock had 
just struck three. 

Without, a sky 
brightened the night, and the faint silver of a 


gloricus  star-peopled 
waning moon was beginning to paint quiver- 
ing fringes above the eastern hills. From the 
distant river came a concert of frogs, and 
far away upon. some lonely hill could be 
heard the melancholy wailing ‘of a single 
coyote, answered, now and again, by a yelp 
yet more distant. From the rocky shore 
four miles away the booming of the breakers 
came like a deep undertone to the night’s 
stillness——-a sub-bass to the silence. 

Suddenly, as one feels a change in the at- 
mosphere, Shelton became aware that he 
was no longer alone in the night. A man 
and a woman came around the corner of 
the house, stopping just under his window. 

Eduarda—he saw the sheen of the starlight 
upon her hair—was._ speaking Jow and rap- 
idly in Spanish: 

‘Tt is a lie, Manuel, and you. know it. 
This white-faced Gringo is nothing to me. 
Is my mother’s blood in me for nothing ? 
Do you not know the man Is dying 2” 

“How should know it?” —laughing 
bitterly. 


great 


‘© My sources of information are 
not But beware how you deceive 
I may be taken—but as God is my 


the 


me. 
witness, you shall dic before becoming 
wife of. a Gringo. © You dare not do it.” 
Caramba! Do you think I fear you, 
Senor. The blood of the Ayalas is not 
wont to quail at threats. Besides, have I 
not promised ?. But by the Holy Mother 
of God I will not fulfill that: promise until 
vou give up your present mode of life.”’ 
“Give it up! And do you think they 
would let me quit now and settle down to 
quict life? You little know the blood-hounds 
of American law, forrtta mia. Wait but a 
tew yvears, and then—Mexico ard freedom! 
Let him catch Manuel Lopez who can.” 
The couple passed on down the orchard 
the 


Then a horse was heard galloping: off into 


road into shadow. of. the pear trees. 
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the night ; anda door somewhere down stairs 
opened and closed softly. 

For an instant Shelton sat at his window 
as if stunned. Jim Newman’s expressed 
distrust of Spanish blood flashed across him, 
and he was conscious of a wild desire to 
alarm the house. He had caught one 
glimpse of the man’s face—that swarthy, 
thrown distrust- 


handsome beardless face 
fully: back over his shoulder as the pair 
vanished down the orchard road. ‘Then the 
cigar dropped from. his nerveless. fingers 
down upon the lawn grass below his window. 

‘<The La Carpa:horse-thief, by Jove!” 

And, to-morrow Jim Newman, and the 
Sheriff, and old Jo were to start upon the 
trail of this very man. Had the girl. been 
warning him? She must be a deep devil, 
for all her beauty. Possibly the more dan- 
serous for that very gift. 

Strangely, as Shelton sat there, a change 
came over the silence of the night. ‘The 
stillness, yet unbroken, was deep as ever— 
but the cool air that played about his fore- 
head was swollen and bursting with some 


awful tragedy, which it dared not whisper 


to him; and which it yet went on telling to. 


the grass, and trees, and house, and. hills, 
and stars. The lone coyote knew of it, for 
he howled more dismally of blood and 
death, and lonely moonlit graves to burrow 
in--a rioting in sound amid the bones of 
dead men; and from all the hills. around 
his brothers echoed the fearful chorus, and 
hastened to the feast. Ker-chug! Ker-chug! 
The very frogs were telling of warm-flowing 
blood; and in the distant booming of the 
breakers there was a mourntul cadence, a 
dirge of sunken ships, and drowned sailors, 
and clean-picked skeletons, 
chastly rest down deep in coral cradles hung 
about with curtains of green and purple sea- 
weed. 

Rather a bad state of mind for a man so 
far from well. 

Very little sleep visited Shelton that night; 
and in the morning he had verified the fear 


rocked to° 
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expressed in his letter to Tom Carver. He 
had fallen ill unto death in another man’s 
house. | 

The doctor’ from the Mission—a ‘‘ mag- 
netic” man of great healing power in a sick 
room, seeming almost to carry life in his 
genial presence—came, and shook his head. 
The man must not be moved. It was out 
of the question—and besides, it was only a 
matter of a few weeks, perhaps days. — His 
disease had taken the fatal turn to which it 
is peculiarly lable. 

The physician told Shelton the worst at 
once. It was not his way to hold out false 
hope, and his dictum was called the fiat of 
fate in all that country. 

There would be no more walks in the or- 
chard—no more chats with the Gov’nor— 
no more cigars in the shadow of the passion 
vine. From out the room where he lay, 
John Shelton would never move until friendly 
human hands carried him out for the last 
sad rites. | 

It was then that the kind-heartedness of 
the Newman family——the great generosity, 
parent of recklessness, latent in every true 
Californian—-came out strongly. Mrs. New- 
man ceased her whining complaints, and 
became a very Nightingale of nurses; and 
with her own. fair fingers, Eduarda com- 
pounded dainty dishes to tempt the fas- 
tidious appetite. The Gov’nor creaked 
noisily about the house on tip-toe, and 
to painful 


his quavering tones 


and Jim Newman even volun- 


lowered 

whispers ; 
teered to give up his cherished horse-thief 
hunt and remain to nurse the invalid ; but 
Shelton would not hear of the sacrifice. It 
was womanly ministration that he needed 
now. Even Ki ceased his nightly concerts 
—delivered to the stars in piercing nasal 
falsetto—and went about his labors silent- 
Only his long 


ly as a yellow’ shadow. 


queue seemed real, (he wore it down his 
back in this warm weather,) following him 
in and out through softly closing doors like a 


sentient thing as he moved about his work, 
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Altogether, Shelton was as comfortable as 
possible. Eduarda read to him in the long 
afternoons ; nor did she show one trace of 
impatience when he dozed away in the mid- 
dle of some favorite selection. She would 
close the book and sit for hours beside him 
as he slept, working steadily upon some bit 
of Kensington embroidery. He would even 
pretend slumber at times, and lie watching 
her—and very often he caught himself won- 
dering if that scene out in the starlight could 
have been real, and if this girl, convent- 
bred, so young, so fair, so innocent-seem- 
ing, and so intellectual, could even be a 
friend to a desperado, a horse-thief, a pos- 
sible murderer. It must have beena dream, 
and yet—he was not sleeping then. Verily, 
the workings of the brain feminine are far 
beyond feeble masculine understanding. 

However, he was not thinking of that now 
—lying there half dozing while she sat be- 
side him with the sunshine upon her cop- 
pery hair. ‘Tom Carver would be here to- 
morrow—and Edna. She was Edna Carver 
now—and he repeated the name curiously 
to himself. A telegram had come announc- 
ing their arrival in Los Angeles—and the 
messenger who had brought it had brought 
also a letter enclosing the beautifully-en- 
graved wedding cards. 

Well, well—it was but a changing world — 
and two years is a long time to remember. 
Possibly she had forgotten. It was not for 
him to remember now. There must be 
nothing of sorrow—nothing of longing for 
a past which could never come back. The 
world was not nearly so bright a place as it 
had seemed in the old college days. — Better, 
far better, a quiet rest beneath the green 
alftlerta, with the birds and the whispering 
pepper boughs hovering above him. 

And yet-—and yet—he wanted to live 
long enongh to know the end of that search 
for T.opez—to read the meaning of the 
strange story that the night-wind, and the 
coyotes, and the frogs, and the distant 
booming breakers, had told him when he 


sat alone that night by the window, and 
sent his soul out vainly to catch the whis- 
pers of the over-burdened air. 


XIII. 


It was not until the third morning after 
Shelton became so seriously ill, that the 
search party started on the trail of the horse- 
thieves. Old Jo, Jim Newman, and the 
sheriff were the pursuers; and they went in 
very light marching order indeed, carrying 
their provisions in saddle-bags and their 
blankets in the form of saddle clothes. Of 
course there were the inevitable rifles and. 
revolvers. 

yere thing was a_ gittin’ monoter- 
nous, yer know,” said the sheriff. ‘* The 
county might stand a~hoss a month—but 
when it come to prancin’ off with three or 
four thoroughbreds a week, why its time ter 
rise up on yer hind laigs an’ pertest; an’ 
It was a fact 


b 


pertest purty effectual, too.’ 
that the Lopez gang had been becoming 
more daring in their depredations of late. 
Long immunity perhaps, had made them 
reckless. 

The sheriff's posse took the road that the 
hunters had followed on that moonlight 
night in June; but it was quite a different 
thing, riding over it'in the daytime. 

Across the Ojai mesa in the afternoon sun, 
into the rugged jaws of the Matilya, a ride 
of five miles through the cool shadows. of 
the cahon—crossing and recrossing the swift- 
running stream—and then a_ halt for the 
night at the Hot Springs Hotel; for this was 
in the old days, before the flood of ’84 came 
roaring like a yellow crested monster down 
the narrow gorge, and swept away hotel and 
summer cottages, and strewed their site with 
smooth-rolled massive boulders. 

Then in the gray morning, when the 
great wind came roaring down the canon, 
and the veil of gray mist was rolled back- 
ward like a curtain to the sea, the horses 
were brought around and-the men were off 
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up the gorge. 

A ride of a mile, to where the wagon 
‘road ends, and at one side of the creck isa 
bee-ranch, with shanty for the the apiarist, 
and circular extracting. house, and long 
rows of square white hives, like a miniature 
city for the little workers; and fronting it 
across the brawling stream a cattle ranch, 
with a large two-story house standing back 
under the hill amid a dense grove of live 
oaks. 
ing the bees, and awakening a score of dogs, 


Through by the cattle ranch, avoid- 


which yelp. and howl about their horses’ feet 
—but no sign of human habitation. © An- 
other mile, and the last house 1n the canon 
is passed—-Ramon Soto’s. It is only a rude 
shanty, with ruder out-buildings, fenced by 
willow boughs standing on end and bound 
together with thongsof raw hide; and around 
about it isa lusty forest of young oaks. 

The canon, which has. been running east 
west, forks here——north, south, 
west. Into the north fork the. trail 
them, and at first there is a succession of 


and and 


leads 


little wesas in which there are cattle—thor- 
oughbreds, too, despite their wild surround- 
ings. ‘Then the walls of the canon crowd 
down close to.the stream on either side, 
erowing more and more abrupt, and at last 
the horses are slipping and stumbling along 
the very bed of the stream, which twists 
and turns, in and out, fighting for. every 
inch of its way through the mountain chain. 

One turn more will bring them to the 
comparatively open way above this pas- 
sage; but right ahead of them Is the dreaded 
‘<slippery rock,’ a spot where a sharp bend in 
the walls of the canon throws the whole 
body of the stream glancing across a ledge 
of smooth limestone inclined to such an 
angle as to render it almost Impossible for a 
horse to preserve footing crossing it. 
Pack mules, more cunning, approach the 
rock from its lower edge and scramble up 
it. Horses must be led directly across-— 
and it is almost as much as a man’s life is 


worth to ride over. Usually there is a log 
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across the narrow torrent here, for men to 
walk upon. 

Sheriff. Perkins, 
mounted and was ‘* cinching up.’ 
behind him, old Jo was similarly occupied. 


in the lead, had dis- 
"Directly 


Newman, half concealed by a turn in the 
gorge, Was in the rear. 

The sheriff turned from his horse, took 
the riata in his hand and stepped upon the 
log. Then there was a sharp sound, as of 
the clicking of gun-locks, and a ringing 
command: 

‘+ Stop! 

The sheriff stopped accordingly, and sent 
a glance upward to the rocks on the other 
side of the stream. Old Jo stood just as 
he did before, his horse’s ‘* cinch ” not tight- 
ened. Behind them, Jim Newman. had 
drawn hastily back under the shelter of a 
great rock. He had seen this thrilling act 
of the drama—but remained himself unseen. 

Across the creek the sheriff saw only two 
swarthy faces, and two gleaming rifle barrels 
pointing down to cover Jo and_ himself. 
Even the hands that held the guns were con- 
cealed by the boulders. 

Sheriff Perkins was a ‘* nervy ” man, 

Hello, 


enough. 


Lopez!” he said, carelessly 


‘*Gude morning, Meester Shereef. lam 
plissed to mait jou,—" paying his discom- 
fitted enemy the compliment of replying in 
very doubtful English. 

‘*T s’pose you know I’ve got a warrant 
fer you, Lopez—an’ ter Martinez thar, too?” 
You bait- 


Si Senior. I know: thees. 


ter araist os, ’’—laughing sardonically. 

‘It Il be better fer you to come along. 
Lopez.” 

could jou,. eef 1 -want.. Lage 
time I vote for jew. Es thees two all the 
main jou got?’ 

Perkins had not dared to look away from 
that menacing rifle muzzle—but he knew 
that for inexplicable reason, 
Newman had He had 


too much faith in Jim to believe he had re- 


now SOTNC 


remair. unseen. 
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treated, but he answered at random : 
‘* Yes, this is my party.”’ Some strange 
long familiarity with 


feeling —perhaps a 
gave him confidence in 


menacing danger 
ultimate success. 

‘¢'Thees are gude horses, Meester Sher- 
eef. I theenk I want take thees horses. ‘Tie 
heem thees boshes, ’—designating with a 
slight motion of his head the clumps of al- 
der springing from rock clefts, to which Jo 
and Perkins were to make fast their respec- 
tive steeds. They obeyed him—where on 
earth was Jim Newman ?—and again the 
He seemed to pride him- 


patsano spoke. 
self upon his English. 

‘« Throw thees gons and peestols een thees 
reever, and,” stepping out from his con- 
cealment after this last command had been 
obeyed, ‘‘tail thaim—” 

What this last order would have been it 
As Lopez and 
their hiding 


is useless to conjecture. 
Martinez stepped out from 
place, two rifle shots, re-echoed a thousand 
times, rang out in quick succession in the 
gorge; and the two Californians — reeled 
backward—one dead, one wounded = to 
death. | 

Newman had not heard the colloqguy— 
but he had seen the sheriff's personal peril, 
and, just at the right moment, had saved 
his party’s credit. 

In an instant, Sheriff Perkins had sprung 
across the log and was standing over the 
writhing form of Lopez. He had known 
that he was going to meet desperate men, 
but he had not anticipated this kind of a 


capture. The suddenness of the awful 
tragedy shocked him inexpressibly. Mar- 


tinez lay a little back from his chief, among 
the rocks, and upon his swarthy face was 
settling the ghastly pallor of the dark races. 

‘Corse you !” the dying man gasped, at- 
tempting to draw the revolver upon which 
he had. fallen. His Winchester, thrown 
from him in his fall, had rattled down the 
slope, and lay beside the Sheriff's weapon 


in the creek. 
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the Sheriff said, ‘‘ride: back to 
Ramon’s an’ see ef yer can’t git his woman 
to come up yere. It’s only three mile. ” 

Barton turned to obey him, and Perkins 
and Newman—who had come over, and 
now stood beside the wounded man—~ad- 
ministered whisky and water to the outlaw, 
and strove vainly to stanch the flow. of 
blood from a gaping wound in his right side. 
Only a round hole in his forehead, guiltless 
of blood stain, told how suddenly the 
black-robed messenger had come to Pablo 
Martinez. 

‘¢ Deed thees main done thees ?” 
‘*T deed not seen 


Lopez 
spoke with a great effort. 
thees main. You tail me lie,’”"—with a re- 
proachful glance towards the sheriff- ‘*‘ bot I 
am gait efen. ‘Take thees paper in my 
pocket.” Perkins turned him slightly, and, 
taking from his trousers pocket.a bit of stiff 
paper wrapped carefully in buckskin, handed 
itto Newman. ‘* Read thees!” the dying 
man almost shrieked.. ** Ah!” as Newman 
started back, ‘* You haf keel Eduarda’s hos- 
band. ‘Take thees body home, Oncle Jeem.”’ 

He sank quietly after this, and those two 
rough men ministered to him gently as 
women might. Suddenly he started upward 
from the rocks, and there was in his black 
eyes a flash of loveand of triumph. Clearly 
and distinctly he spoke, and there was a 
ring of exultation in his voice : 

‘* Let him catch Manuel Lopez who can !” 
Then, sinking his voice to a soft whisper, 
Eduarda !” 

Both these men of alien race understood 
the liquid music of the Southern words. 

After this he sank down, as if exhausted, 
and for an instant it seemed that he did not 
breathe. ‘Then the piercing eyes, soft and 
humid now, unclosed gently, and for a 
little he prattled softly of the sports of  in- 
fancy. 

The limbs. stiffened to rigidity and the 
dusky pallor settled down upon his face, too. 
-by a 


Manuel Lopez was caught at last 


higher power than man. 
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‘¢ He’s dead,” the sheriff said ; and going 
back across the stream he unsaddled_ his 
horse, drew out the saddle blankets, and 
stretched them reverently over the still forms 
of the two outlaws. 

Newman, still sitting upon a flat rock be- 
side the body of Lopez, and holding the bit 
of paper before his eyes, was as one dazed. 
Considerately enough, Perkins forbore to 
question. him. He knew that the courts 
would justify the deed that Jim had done ; 
and he could afford to wait for particulars. 

Newman came to himself after a little, and 
handed the paper to the Sheriff. ‘* How kin 
I face her ?” he moaned. ‘* How kin I face 
her ?” 

Perkins examined the 
ously. It was a copy of the certificate of 
the marriage of Manuel Jesus Lopez and 
Mduarda Ayala y Newman, dated one 
month back, and signed by the parish priest 
at San Buenaventura. 

For an instant, even the sheriff was too 
dazed to think clearly. Eduarda, the most 
beautiful girl in the county, the wife of the 
dead outlaw lying so cold and stiff. there 
It was preposterous——and yet, here 
All the reasoning in the 


now ! 
was the proof. 
world could not get over that certificate. 

The Sheriff, generous fellow, formed a 
plan of his own, now. It would be time 
enough to speak of it later, when Newman 
had a little more recovered the use of his 
faculties. Splashing up through the creek 
bed now they heard Jo returning, | Both 
Manuel Soto and wife accompanied him, all 
on horseback ; but it was too late now for 
the ministrations of woman. It only re- 
mained to raise the dead men _tenderly—-— 
more tenderly, perhaps than they had ever 
been touched in_ life——strap them in sitting 
posture upon two of the horses,’ and return 
slowly as they had come. | 

Ramon and the Sheriff led the animals—— 
which had objected at first, to their ghastly 


'A very common practice among the stockmen of Cali- 
fornia when one of their number dies in the mountains, 
fur away from wagon roads, 
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burdens, but grew quieter as they went on- 
ward——and in this wise, down through the 
the broad mesas where 

the little 


narrow defile and by 


there cattle, cavalcade 
reached Soto’s place. 


Here leaving the bodies with Barton and 


Were 


the Spaniard’s family to watch beside them, 
the Sheriff and Newman hastened with all 
speed toward the county seat. — 


XIV. 


‘wo days passed slowly at the Sleepy 
Hollow farmhouse, and there came no news 
from the Sheriff's party. 

Lying in his darkened room, with Ed- 
uarda watching beside him, Shelton asked 
no questions. Perhaps as he lay there with 
closed eyes, breathing gently, he was sleep- 
ing. Perhaps his thoughts were traveling 
backward over the course of his short life—— 
so short, and yet so thickly strewn with 
wrecks of wasted opportunities. 

Bending silently to her fancy work, Ed- 
uarda sat in a low rocking chair by the 
window. From the barn came the cheerful 
whistle of the Gov’nor, about his chores. 

‘*Eduarda!” The sick man spoke the 
sweet name softly—the first time he had 
ever spoken it aloud. 

She arose quickly, crossed the little room, 
and stood. beside him. 

have been thinking’’—speaking with 
some difficulty—-‘‘of you as I lay here. 
Tom Carver will be here to-morrow--and 
Edna.” 

Yes; you told me,’’—very softly. 

‘You do not like your life here? You 
are tired of these——-these surroundings ? ” 

‘¢God knows how tired! ” she said, speak- 
ing with a sort of suppressed vehemence. 

‘There 1s one way of lifting you from it 
—-if you. could bring yourself to think of 
it: 
‘* Let me tell you a little something about 


He spoke very slowly, very painfully. 


myself... ‘wo years ago, down by the sea- 


shore, I met Edna Summers. I fancied 


= 


« 
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that I loved her-—but she was cold.  Pos- 
sibly it was maidenly reserve. 1 cannot tell. 
Had she shown a little more what she felt 
we should have been happier now, perhaps. 
She is Tom Carver’s wife now, and it does 
not matter. He is my best friend——and | 
am dying. Only, I should like to know if 
she ever cared. I went away to my work 
in the city, and she--she made no sign. 
It may be that she could not; that the -first 
advance should have come from me. Some- 
thing in the cold serenity of her manner 
when we parted kept me silent. We did 
not meet that winter. ‘hen my _ health 
failed, and I came to California. Since 
then I have grown worse—steadily.”” She 
did not stop him, although he was talking 
far too much for his own good. Something 
—a breathless interest, an invisible hand 
grasping her heart, she could not tell what— 
chained her to silence. ‘* One month ago 
I came here, and saw you. You are like 
her—and yet different. Possibly it was this 
resemblance that drew me toward you. 
Possibly it was something stronger, within 
yourself. At all events it came upon me 
suddenly one day that whatever I had felt 
for Edna Summers was dead asthe vanished 
years. Can you believe, Eduarda, that I 
loved you? 

“Wes; she seid, dreainily. ‘‘ seem to 
have known it a long while.” 

‘¢T know,” he resumed, ‘* that there 1s 
very little about me, a dying man, to inspire 
love—yet you do care for me a_ little, do 
not you?” 

A little! God help her! God help her! 

‘But that is not what I wished to tell 


you, Eduarda. Iam dying, and for me to 


talk of love is idle mockery. But Ihave * 


money-—money enough to lift you forever 
above your present drudgery. Of course | 
could give it to you in any event, but | 
should like to know that in the coming 
years you had borne my name—be it for 
ever so short a time. Will you grant my 
dying wish, Eduarda? Will you’ become 


yet there is struggle... Nothing -had 


my wife? It can only be for a short time, 
you know.” One of his weak. hands had 
gone out from under the coverlid, grasping‘ 
one of her strong ones. 

lor an instant she stood as one stunned, 
rich waves of color coming and going above 
the brown undertones of her perfect face. 
She was taken utterly by surprise. Yet in 
that one instant she had weighed her posi- ) 
tion. On one side wealth, a life of ease 
and luxury, travel, all the things. for which 
her soul had longed since earliest remem- 
brance; onthe other, a form of words, gone 
through with in the dusky gloom of the old 
church. <A strong shudder shakes her at 
that thought, but her resolve is taken. She 
will brave everything,even Manucl—and the 
dark and troubled mystery. of a) woman’s 
heart. 

Keven she, a woman, could not fathom that 


mystery now. She looked upen the wreck 


of young manhood, lying there with flutter- 
ing breath aud hectic flush, and beside his 
image arose a darker one—seeming for-an 
instant to overtop and. strike down the tair 
man. but no! fhe fairone arose again, 
stronger and clearer than ever, and the dark 
image tled away. into the shadows of her 
soul, where evil things lurked. 

Irresistibly there came to her,-thoughts of 
those old Catholic allegories, telling of 
struggles between white and black: angels. 
How often, alas, how often had the fiend 
triumphed in those combats. 

“Give me time to think, Mr. Shelton. 
This is very sudden.” 

She knows that her resolve is tvaken-—but 


ever. taught -her self-control—-and . ‘the 
tempter comes In very alluring form. © May 
God help. a woman. struggling between her 
honor and her inclination. 

You will answer me to-morrow ? 


“Ves,” she will: answer -you 


to-morrow. 
‘That is well-—-tor you know that my 


time is very short now,”’--smiling sadly. 
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‘¢ But there is one thing, Eduarda. Do 
not think I suspect you—but do you remem- 
ber the night before this last attack of mine ? 
Yes? Well, I was restless. I could not 
sleep; and in the night I arose and sat be- 
side my window, smoking. I saw you that 
night, Eduarda, beneath my window, and 
you were talking to Manuel Lopez.” 

‘¢Well?” breathlessly. 

‘¢7T could not help hearing a little of your 
conversation ”’—was it a look of startled ap- 
prehension flashing in the brown eyes ?— 
‘*but not much. What is Manuel Lopez 
to you, Eduarda ?” 

Once more was a chance of salvation 
held out to her, but this was no time to 
She must go forward resolutely in 
A brown pallor 


waver. 
the path she had chosen. 
overpowered the color in her face-—but she 
answered steadily: 

Nothing. ”’ 

‘‘ Nothing ? there was no promise then? 
And yet he spoke aS one having a right to 
command. 

‘* Promise, no. 
waves of rich color above the brown, but 


Again there were 
her voice grew firmer as she went on, and 
her face resumed its pallor. She seemed 
literally to have the power of forcing the 
blood from her cheeks. | ‘*‘Manuel and I 
were school-fellows years ago. He called 
me his little wife, in those days. All the 
world has turned against him——but he 
asked me to meet him that night and, for. 
old times’ sake, I consented. Was it very 
wrong ?”’-—with an appealing look in_ her 
brown eyes. ‘*I told him that the sheriff 
was searching for him, and begged him, for 
my sake, for his dead mother’s sake, to quit 
the-country.. That is all. It may have 
been unwise, but I had known him so long, 
and Manuel was not always evil. I believe 
that there is much of good in him, even yet, 
if he could be brought to forsake his bad 


+9 


companions. 
What man could find it in his heart to 
rebuke the charitable impulses of a woman, 


his life ? 
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especially of ‘the woman he loved? Not 
John Shelton, truly. He only thought that 
lopez must be more hardened than the 
to resist this 


arch-fiend himself, gentle 


pleader. And yet there was something 
contaminating in the bare thought of Ed- 
uarda Newman associating, be it ever so 
Not that 


Shelton only felt 


casually, with this dusky outlaw. 
she was contaminated. 
that he himself, in some occult way, had 
been guilty-—as though the weight and re- 
sponsibility of her transgression had some- 
what fallen upon his shoulders. 

now, Mr. Shelton, if you will 
excuse me ?’ 

Certainly” he said, at once releasing 
her hand. 
must have been trying for her; but not even 


He realized that this interview 


he knew /ow trying. 

He sank back upon the pillow when she 
had gone, trying to think, to recall her ex- 
pression, the tones of her voice. 

Did John Shelton, a man knowing him- 
self on the verge of eternity, love this beau- 
tiful girl who had so recently come into 
Certainly, if he did, there was 
nothing selfish in his love--and was there 
ever an’ earthly love without selfishness ? 
He knew that he felt toward her a sense of 
protection, a desire to shield her from want 
and care in the years that were to come. 
There was in him no conscious wish to live 
and enjoy her. He might like to be where 
he could watch over and shelter. her——but 
earth and its pleasures had no charm for 
He would be better at. rest, 
A higher and 


holier flame seemed to have been born in 


him now. 
knowing her future assured. 


his heart of the ashes that Edna Summers 
had left there two years ago. Perhaps it 
was more the love of a father for his child 
than of a man for a woman-——but what- 
ever it was, he knew that he was a better 
man, more fitted to die, for having lived 
and suffered it. 

And Eduarda! She crossed the narrow 


hall upstairs, and went into her own room, 


4 
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closing the door softly. ‘Then she sat down 
by her narrow window, facing the south and 
the distant sea, and tried to think out her 
position. From the dryer came the voices 
of men at work——and far away she could see 
the evening sun sparkling upon the water. 

She knew instinctively that, young as she 
was, the crisis of her life -had) come; and 
she tried to reason out a line of action. 
The pleasures of the world-—the things for 
which she had always Jonged---the only 
things that her soul craved, were at her 
feet. And yet she hesitated. Wealth, and 
power, and position -—but there was Ramon, 
and her vow, binding for all time. 

‘«* He may kill me,” she muttered,. ‘* but 
I will do it.” 

Just for an instant she hated her swarthy 
husband. In blind passion of impo- 
tence, forgetting that only herself had 
been to blame, she threw her roseleaf 
hands above her head and felt that she 
could have killed him. ‘Then she grew 
calmer. After all, why might she not do 
this? Shelton was dying. It was only a 
matter of days now-—perhaps of. hours. 
Ramon need not know-—-or, if he did, what 
did it matter? But her cogitations paused 
at this point. She knew too well the hery 
nature of the Californian. He would mur- 
der her-=would even rejoice in her death, 
rather than consent to such dishonor. | But 
suppose 
sheriff——and suppose, in his rage, that he 
should divulge their secret? Her head 
reeled as she thought of it. could 
she, with Shelton’s deep-blue, dying. cyes 
searching her soul, swear to a He ? 

pardon me! Mary, mother of 
Jesus, counsel mein my agony!” she cried 
aloud. 

Let us leave her here tor,a little. The 


day’s bitter trials are not over for her yet. 
XV. 


‘The evening came down rapidly upon the 
little circular valley. Shelton, with closed 


Ramon should be taken by. the. 


eyes, lay motionless and silent upon the bed, 
and in her own room Eduarda dreamed and 
prayed beside the window. ‘There she sat 
alone through the long night watches, and 
into the early morning. 

She heard:a footstep, slow and heavy, as- 
cending the short, steep, narrow. stairway. 
There was a light. tap-upon the door. She 
knew that it was Mrs. Newman who stood 
without—-and yet it was not like that worthy 
lady to rap before entering. 

“Come the girl: said—and ‘sure 
énough Mrs. Newman stood just. within the 
low room. ‘There was. indescribable 
yearning in her face, as a mother sorrows 
over the unexpected sorrow of her child, 
but she offered no sympathy. She only said 
In a voice more plaintive even than usual: 

Eddie, the Sheriff wants ter see you,” 

‘* Very well; I will come down.” 

Outwardly, Eduarda was composed—but 
under her calny face and clear eyes there 
was a world of troubled doubt and ques- 
tioning. What was the nature of the blow 
that was to be dealt her now, she wondered ? 
After all, perhaps it was better that every- 
thing should come at once. Her feelings 
were benumbed. In the last few hours she 
had forgotten how to suffer. : 

Mrs. Newman, loath to go, still: lingered 
In the doorway. } 

‘* He’s in the parlor,” she said. 

“Very well.” ‘The girl had arisen and 


was brushing out her hair. will be 


~down presently.” 


She deliberately turned her back -upon 
her aunt. Whatever the trouble, Eduarda 
knew that the worthy woman was cognizant 
it—and it annoyed her that. anyone 
should presume to pity her. 

Mrs. Newman turned slowly, went 
heavily down. stairs.. is singular with 
what facility trouble fles to the feet of some 
people, shoeing them) with lead. 

Ina moment the girl went down lightly, 
braced to mect any storm, and* entered. the 


front parlor. 
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They were all there. Sheriff Perkins sat 
uncomfortably on a crouching chair, with 
little squares of light and shadow playing 
He rose to 


upon his massive head, greet 


her. Upon a sofa in a corner, Mrs. New- 
man was crying softly, and beside her was 
the Govw’nor, with wide-open, staring eyes. 
Newman stood in the bow window, his half- 
averted face working with suppressed emo- 
tions. 

Obeying a sudden impulse, she hardly 
Eduarda crossed the room 


knew what, 


to him swiftly and kissed him—and from his 


breast came a choking sound like a great sob. 
‘*Miss—-Miss Newman” 
with. difficulty -—** the 


the sheriff spoke 
the name horse- 
thieves 1s took.” 

‘Well ?’—turning her glorious eyes upon 
him. 

We--we captured ‘em yesterday.” 
She 


before aiding him in whatever. he had to 


‘Yes; Iam listening.” would die 
tell. 

An’. two of. ’em—was_ hurt.” 

She is. still looking him-—~silent--ex- 
pectant. 

One of. was--was Manuel Lopez.” 
She raised one hand to her heart, an in- 
made other 


voluntary motion, but 


sign. ‘There was no brown. pallor in’ her 
splendid face. 

Well, Lopez—Lopez was: shot-—killed. 
Fe is ‘dead. 

The blow might have been dealt more 
gently had she bent her head to receive it— 
but, after all, there is no gentle way of tell- 
ing bad news. “Phe hand upon her breast 
clutched her dress. convulsively-—and for a 
moment she swayed as if about to fall. 
Then, with a mighty effort-—for she would 
not betray herself——she spoke, steadily and 
clearly: 

‘Well? howam interested in allthis 2” 

leven Mrs. Newman had a dim conscious- 
ness. that the splendid. self-control of the 
girl was rather a remarkable sight—-for she 
crving. temporarily, and raised her 
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tear-stained face. 

For the Sheriff, it was anew experience 
He was prepared for weakness, 
the least 


in women. 
not for strength. ‘There 
twinkle of a smile, subdued by tears, in his 
eyes, as, rising from the crouching chair, he 


Was 


handed a folded paper to Eduarda—the mar- 
riage certificate: 

‘*Well, we found this yere paper on him.” 

She took it mechanically and, opening it, 
recognized at once the document. 

The secret was out now. <All these peo- 
For just one instant she did 
‘Then she 


ple knew it. 
not care if all the world knew it. 
remembered the man upstairs—and like a 
dream came back to her the events of the 
day before. With a mighty effort, steady- 
ing herself with one hand upon a chair-back, 
she spoke : | 
‘You know my. fault, all of you, and I 
have no excuses to offer for what I have 
a widow—and I have 
Perhaps 


done. Iam a wife 
et it pass. 


Myshusband has been 


been deceiving you. 
I do not regret it. 


murdered. May I be allowed to ask who 


has done this?” ‘There: were no tears— 
there was no quavering in her voice. — It was 


splendid despair. 

Sinking his face into his hands at her 
question, Jim Newman groaned aloud. It 
was of no avail now for the Sheriff to carry 
out his generous plan of taking the deed up- 
on himself... Eduarda knew, as women know 
such things, who had been the slayer. 

Crossing the room swiftly, she laid: her 
hand upon her uncle’s shoulder. ‘Thus 
standing through all the rest of the painful 
scene, she went on: 

‘*Never mind, Uncle Jim;.it does not 
matter, now. I forgive you—and I pray the 
Blessed Mother of God to forgive you al- 
so. IT ama Catholic, you must know, Mr. 
bitterly. And now 
[ have one last request to make of all here. 
The facts are known only to ourselves and 
the priest. There can be no need to adver- 
tise it. I should not like Mr. Shelton to 
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know. His friends from the East will be 
here to-day. They must be received prop- 
erly, and I—I do not think that I am quite 
equal to the task. You will attend to it, 
Aunt Mattie. And now where is the body 
of Man—of my husband ?” 
They told her, and she went on steadily : 
‘* Very well; I will go to him. My first 
duty is there. Gov’nor, will you saddle 
Monte for me at once ?. You will excuse me 
while I change my dress ?”—bowing to them 
all, ‘*and Gownor, if you do not mind, I 
should like you to go along to show me the 
road, He 
Jim ?” 
‘ees, 
Eddie.” 
‘*No, sir,” she said, very softly, kissing 


may 


go, may not he, Uncle 


Oh, my God! 


Ill. go myself, 


him again. ‘‘ You must stay with Aunt 
Mattie.” 

Then she turned slowly and went out of 
the room. They heard her going steadily 
up the stairs, and heard her room door close 
after her. 

The Gow’nor, ata word from his father, 
went out to bring around the horses. 

In a little while Eduarda’s door opened 
and, coming down fully equipped for riding, 
she stepped out upon the passion-vine 
She passed through the 


parlor to reach the porch—but paid no heed 


shaded veranda. 


to the aunt sobbing softly upon the sofa, nor 
the Sheriff who was still standing with the 
little squares of light and shadow playing 
about his massive head. 

Just beside the porch the Gov'’nor was 
holding Monte for her; and mounted upon 
his own saddle horse, Jim Newman = sat 
firmly as an equestrian statue. 

She only looked her thanks to her uncle, 
knowing that he must already have been in 
the saddle two days and a night, and sprang 
lightly upon her own mustang—a creature 
in ebony, of fire and sinew. 

The Gow’nor released his hold upon the 
Spanish bits, and with a bound they were 
off—and Mrs. Newman running out upon 


house 
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the veranda, cried after them plaintively: 

‘*Eddie—Eddie, you hain’t had no break- 
fast 

The girl rode like a mad creature——the 
spirit that possessed her entering into her 
horse. Over the long, dusty road, past the 
still lagoon, across the hot mesa, up the nar- 
row cafion, by farm, and beetling rock, and 
orchard, dashing through the fords of the 
swift-running river--she paid not the 
slightest attention to the glorious panorama 
of hill, and valley, and woodland, opening 
and closing around her, nor even to the man 
with care-worn face riding steadily and 
swiftly at her side. 

Soto’s shanty at 
among the young oaks, she sprang to the 
ground unassisted. 

Unannounced, without knocking, she en- 
tered one of the two rude rooms that the 
Newman, after 


last—and, riding up 


contained. Jim 
securing the horses, followed her with more 
but he did not: enter. He 
door-way. He 


deliberation ; 
only stood in the 
could not force himself to cross the thresh- 
old. Upon rude boards, resting on cracker 
boxes, were stretched two rigid forms cov- 
ered with coarse gray blankets. At the 
head of each a single tallow candle glim- 
mered in the bright day-light. Beside one 
of these forms Eduarda knelt, her beautiful 
face buried in the blanket covering the 


open 


breast. 

She was alone—alone with death. ‘The 
man and the woman, old Jo and the Senora 
Soto, who had been keeping watch there, 
left the room when this woman, fair as an 
angel, entered so suddenly and threw her- 
self down beside the corpse of Manuel Lopez. 
They did not know what that dark man had 
been to this fair girl—but instinctive deli- 
cacy told them that here was one to whom, 
in some way, the dead belonged. 
leave him after that until 
everyone left him. ‘Through all of the Cor- 
oner’s inquest, with its interminable ques- 


She did not 


tioning cross-questioning, she sat, 


é 
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regarding vaguely the bearded faces around 
hers She heard as one in. a dream, the 


preliminary vindication of her uncle. She 


heard how the two out-laws had been shot 
down while resisting, all) but capturing, the 
officers sent in pursuit of them. ‘Then it 
was over, and again they left her alone with 
him. During the three or four days pre- 


ceding the funeral she. ate, mechanically, . 


if food was placed. before her, but she 
tasted nothing. After it was all over, she 
went back to the Sleepy Hollow farm-house 
and prepared again to take up. her. life. 
Once more she stood in the little parlor, 
and the little squares of light) and shadow, 
fell caressingly upon her coppery brown 
hair. Taking from the bosom ot her riding 
habit, which she ‘still wore; the certificate 
of her marriage, she handed it to Jim New- 
man: 

‘<-"Take She said, ‘sand. show it to 
Mr.Shelton: «Tell him 

Then ‘she turned and went slowly up 
stairs, shutting herself within the little room. 

The strain upon nature gave way at last— 
and for many days she lay as one lost to the 
world. ‘There was. another funeral, this 
one from the farmhouse—but she did not 
know. it. She lay upon her white bed still 
as a statue, whiter than the marble, and her 
cyes, moving, moving restlessly, 
seemed asking of-the distance things unut- 
terable. 

Slowly reason came back to her, and her 
marvelous beauty was.undimmed. But it 
had about it now a softer sweetness, a ten- 
derness, as a fair landscape acquires an 
added charm trom the cloud shadows drift- 
Ing across it. 

And the only comment of the Gov’nor 
upon the whole thing was; 

Well, ‘paw, he hadn't ought ter went 


atter them Greaser. devils.” 


AVE. 


In her private parlor at the hotel, Mrs. 
Tom Carver sat sewing upon. some trifle 
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of fancy work. Needless to say that it 


was an elegant ‘trifle. The very. fact of 
her touch would add the elegance. 

Certainly John Shelton had been right in 
saying that Eduarda resembled this woman 

-and yet they were not alike. Eduarda 
Newman, warm with passionate life, had 
typified the semi-tropical natural luxuriance 
of her own land of fruit and flowers. Edna 
Carver had the cold, clear beauty of winter 
in the northland. Her skin, as smooth as 
satin, was fair as a. fall of snow upona 
Christmas morning. Her features were 
regular and classic; her hair like spun gold; 
brows and lashes dark, and eyes serenely blue 
as a winter sky; and beneath the firmly 
moulded chin there was a dainty. white 
throat like a column of marble. 

She sat now at her window opening out 
upon the piazza, sewing and singing softly 
to herself, nor casting one glance upon the 
fair town, the sea, or the islands, which lay 
at her feet like a study in still sunshine. 
There was a step upon the piazza, and a 
tall, dark man, tn spotless linen and Panama 
hat, paused before the window and removed 
a fragrant Havana from between his teeth. 

‘It was rather a novel idea of poor 
Shelton's, Edna, leaving all his money to 
that Spanish girl ?” 

absently, 1 do not quite un- 
derstand it.” 

is plain enough. He had. fallen in 
love with her; and there was no one else.”’ 

‘* But she was married to the horse thief, 
or some other dreadful thing, was not she 2?” 

‘Ts it possible that you do not know ?” 

‘*How should I know, Tom? There 
was no one to tell me.” 

‘¢'There were “Mr. and: Mrs... Newman.” 

‘© What, that heart-broken looking woman 
and even more heart-broken looking man! 
Did you think me cruel enough to question 
those people ?” 

But that) heart-broken looking man 
told me all about it—and that without my 
questioning him. J. don’t think that =h 
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ever recovered from the idea that Shelton 
and I were brothers, or something. You 
know there was a resemblance ? ” 

“*-Yes pensively. 

‘* Should you like to hear about it—the 


affair, I mean, not the resemblance ? 

**Oh, immensely!” interested 
enough, now. 

‘* Well, it seems that Shelton had been 
making love to her in a desultory fashion, 
on and off, all through the summer; and 
this fellow Lopez, the horse thief, who was 
an old flame, grew tremendously. jealous. 
She was ambitious, it seems, but she. still 
loved the Mexican—and to satisfy him, and 
still retain her hold upon the rich American, 
she consented to a secret marriage. ‘This 
bit of girlish diplomacy, of course, was well 
calculated to untangle the snarl into which 
her love and her desire for wealth had led 
her. 


a month, I believe—and poor Shelton, who 


This went on for some time—about 


was dying, got it into his head that the girl 
cared for him more than was good for her 
peace of mind. ‘There is no doubt that she 
did nurse him very tenderly—-but I do not 
believe that he thought very much of herat 
first; no more, at any rate, than, one. al- 
ways admires a clever, handsome woman of 
that sort. 


] cannot say as to that, never having seen 


She is said to be very beautiful. 
her. You were admitted to her presence, 
and so are better qualified to speak 2?” 

‘< She. is: the 
woman who ever lived, I think. 


most perfectly beautiful 
But I am 
eager to hear the rest of your story.” 

‘You shall hear it, then, forthwith—but 
allow me to say that you are a remarkably 
handsome woman yourself, my dear, and a 
remarkably generous one, too. “The upshot 
of poor Shelton’s cogitations on the subject 
was that he proposed marriage to Eduarda. 
She did 


she had not fallen quite 


I believe that is what they call her. 
not accept him 
low enough for that, yet-—but neither did 
she reject him. She temporized——and he, 


knowing himself dying, and wishing to pro- 


[Jan. 


vide well for her future, urged the matter 
more and more. Then, just as she was 
about to consent, came the killing of the 
horse-thieves, the finding of the marriage 
certificate, and a grand expose. She con- 
fessed her duplicity to poor Shelton, I be- 
lieve—although Newman’s narrative is a 
trifle cloudy at this point. Anyway, it is cer- 
tain that Shelton knew. it, and still desired 
to marry her... ‘To this, however, she would 
not consent. She is a Roman Catholic, 
you know, and they have peculiar notions 
about such things. The fret and worry of 
the whole thing threw herinto a brain fever 
—the condition in which we found her— 


but the Newmans, who seem to have been 
good people, despite their lack of polish, 
spared poor Shelton a knowledge of that 
fact. I believe they told him that she was 
visiting friends, but am not certain. At any 
rate, her absence during the last few days 
was plausibly accounted for. ‘There 
one thing, however, that Shelton could and 
did do. He made a will leaving her all his 
property, and died in the firm belief that 
His 
idea was that we should take her East with 


Was 


she had before her a brilliant future. 


us and introduce her among our people. 
This idea he expressed in a letter left for 
me—-for personally he did not mention her 
to me—and of course I should have been 
pleased to comply with his request; only 
there was an obstacle.” 
‘¢ And that obstacle 2?” 
‘Was the girl herself. She refused ut- 
terly to leave California.” 
‘* Do you know what she proposes doing ?? 
‘¢T saw Newman in town to-day, and he 
told me that he had brought his niece up 
with him. She will enter the convent here, 
and, after the proper time has elapsed, will 
take the vail. 
‘¢] do not know. 


Would you have believed it 2” 
Roman Catholics do 
strange things at times... What becomes of 
the money ?” 

‘* Every dollar of it devised to the boy—— 


the ‘Gov'nor’ they call him. He is to be 


Phe 
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educated back East, when he is old enough. 
She designs him for one of the learned pro- 


fessions, I believe, and-has made me trustee 


of his fortune.” 

‘* Rather a responsibility, is it not?” 

‘* Yes, but I will accept it, for poor Jack's 
sake. He was fond of the little fellow, it 
seems.” | 

What. sort: of a 1s-it-?” 

‘¢Oh, a fine, manly litthe chap enough. 
A little given to freshness—but he will mend 
ofthat. Certainly he has a brillant future, 
for Shelton must have left very nearly a hun- 
dred thousand.” 
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‘* (Quite too much for any one person to 
have, too.” 

Softly, 
much yourself—-and I am but a trifle behind 


my dear. You have nearly as 


you. And now,” raising his hat, you 
will excuse me, I am due at the nunnery at 
half past two. ‘Phere are, you know, cer- 
tain preliminaries to my trusteeship.” 

Bowing to her with punctilious courtesy, 
he walked down the piazza again and out in- 
to the rare summer sunshine of Santa. Bar- 
bara. 

How few, alas, how very few married men 
are courteous to the wives of their bosoms, 


Sheridan, Jr. 


“THE END. ] 


RECENT 

THE progress of the doctrine. ot Evolu- 
tion Well illustrates the usual course through 
which a scientific truth must. pass... Hints 
of the idea, guesses that struck close to. it, 
afe found occasionally. ino ancient. writers, 
hut they lacked the data to enable them to 
Th 


of knowledge ‘in: geology. zoGlogy, 


make a clear generalization. progress 
and in 
embryology, gradually furnished the materi- 
us of the Evolutionist, tillat the beginning 
of the the 
doctrine in a logical shape, and offered: in 


century Lamarck formulated 


explanation of it his theory of Conscious 
which has recently been revised and 


is held by men eminent in science. 


marck’s statement of Evolution. however, 
met with no weleome, even in. the scerentitt 
world... Who was this. Lamarck, that» he 


should dispute the authority) ot the: great 


Cuvier. his) special territory Vhus a 
sneer was Lamarek’s only reward, and he 


died unrecognized and in poverty... Research, 


however, continued, and the seed of) Evolu- 


‘twenty-five years. 


BOOKS ON EVOLUTION. 


tion, once sown, had life-in it. Darwin and 


Wallace, working independently, arrived 
at the same point of acceptance of the 


theory; and when the Origin of. Species 
Was published In 1559, it satisfied scientific 
men that it opened the most important 
discussion that they had known) since the 
days of Newton. It is impossible to give 
here any outline of that. discussion, and it 
would be unnecessary, if possible ; for it is 
the whole history of science for the last 
All positions regarding 
the hypothesis have been taken, and great 
names ire found on every side. Men have 
sounded the depths of the sea tor bathy- 
bius ; others have climbed the Alps to conduct 
regarding spontaneous generia- 
tion. Phe whole eadrth has been. searched, 
and all-seiences have: laid under con- 


NO 


been ssible before, 


tribution. such discussion. has ever 


and it. as hard to sce 
how a wider one can be possible hereafter. 


Vhe general reading public, meanwhile, 
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has been deeply stirred. ‘That portion of it 
that likes to be considered ‘‘ advanced,” took 
up Evolution eagerly in extreme forms, hold- 
ing it as established fact, while even its 
defenders claimed it only as a theory to be 
tested. 
ever, looked upon it with suspicion. 


The great mass of the world, how- 
D 


Bible was brought out, and when read in tts 
preconceived interpretations, was found to be 
All the 
weight of the pulpit and religious press was 


antagonistic to the new hypothesis. 


at once arrayed in opposition, heaping the 


odium theologicum on the heads of the 


innovators. Vien versed in SCIENCE sO little 


as to know nothing of its methods and. its 


a 


attacked 


weapons as they had 


standpoints the idea. with such 
distortion, mis-quota- 
tion, ridicule, and appeals to prejudice. 
It was represented that if the doctrine were 
true, the Church must tall, and man be left 
without hope. 

But as the day continued to dawn, it 
became evident that some concesssion must 
be made, and it was discovered that even if 
the doctrine were established, there would 
The Bible 


be interpreted 


yet be room for religion. was 
re-read to see how it might 
so as to include the new: thought. -\ shoal 
of books offering various methods: of. har- 
monizing religion and science 
This change of public sentiment has followed 
the scientific discussion ; for it Was seen 
that the tide was following constantly In one 
direction, till at the present time scientific 
men are no longer-engaged in’ discussing 
whether or no species were evolved from a 
common stock, but the question now is Aoz 
were species evolved from. their common 
stock. 


on this Coast, Protessor Joseph le 


As the most distinguished scientist 
(onte, 
puts it, ‘‘there is no longer a school ot Evolu- 
tionists among scientific Men, any more than 
Gravitationists.”" It 


there is a school] - ot 


cannot be said that there is common. con- 


sent as yet on the limits of the doctrine. 
It is held in the thorough-going form. of 


making the whole universe to have been 


‘The ~ 


evolved from primal chaos, and counting all 
life including man, body and soul, with all his 
works, as but products of the process, which 
is to continue to its highest point, when a 
period of dissolution, its converse, Is to set In 
till chaos returns and the cycle begins anew. 
It is held in the strictly limited form ot 
vranting that all species of animals and 
plants were produced by its means from a 
life germ specially placed on the earth in the 
fullness of time by the Creator, but denying 
that man, or at least the spiritual man, Is 
anything other than the immediate creation 


God. 
In this statement, Varwinism not to 
be confounded with Evolution. Evolution 


the 


world, excepting perhaps Principal Dawson, 


is held by all scientists. of note in 
but Darwinism is denied by all but a limited 
number, and is not strictly insisted upon. by 
Darwin himself. Organic Evolution is the 
doctrine that differing species are derived 
by modification from common ancestors. 
Darwinism is an explanation of this doctrine 
by teaching that the chief: means of this 
modification have been the Struggle for 
Existence, which preserves the favorable 
points of chance variation ; or Natural Se- 
called. . It.: is 


believed by most scientists that this explana- 


lection, as the process 1s 
tion is inadequate, and needs to be supple- 
mented largely in order to account for the 
facts. _Tsolation, Neo-Lamarckianism, or 
the theory of Effort, and a better under- 
standing of the variation of. offspring by 
exploring the laws of Heredity—these are 
the directions from which help is expected. 

Still from the pulpit and from the public 
generally, come traces of the old opposi- 
tion to Evolution, but the old taunts have 
lost their freshness and. their force, the old 
falls flat. 
survival are found in the books that are the 


ridicule Some examples” of its 


immediate cause of this article. 
Qne of them! is the publication of the 


The World and the Logos. By Hugh Miller Thompson, 
T. Assistant Bishop of. Mississippi. 
York: G.-P. Putnii’s Son's.” 1886.) For.sale in San Fran 
ciseo by Striekland and Pierson 


| 

| 


Seminary, and of ~Kenvon College. 
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Bedell Lectures delivered by the Assistant 
Bishop of Mississippi on Founder's Day at 
Gambier, the seat of the Ohio Theologica! 


course. the worthy bishop. bent. on 
‘justifying the wavs of God to man,” and he 


imports into what shoule be. if undertaken at 


all, a calm, impartial argument, a warmth of 
feeling and a loyalty to his understanding of 


the interests of the Church that do credit to 
his heart. It is aposstible to follow the 
course of his argument here.) ts very 
sure that ‘Survival. of the Fittest”. has 
nothing to do with. ereation. of species. 
Indeed, its operation, 1f one examine, would 
be to render mutation of species impossible.” 

What enables the dog to ‘sur- 
Vive. On the. principle: must” pe 
that he becomes 1n some ‘cir ction more ol 
a dog.” And the goed prohite does not see 
that hére he has conceded) the argument, 
and that, of course, it the doy is. becoming 
more of and-has been becoming more 
of a dog, there must have been a time when 
he was something verv: dilferent trom. a dog, 
Again, the story ts told of the head of:.a 
child's china’ doll, found. twenty-tive feet 
below the “surface ot the ground in New 
Orleans, in. strata calculated by- geologists: to 


be from fitty thousand to a hundred thous- 


and years’ old.) From >this. the. dictum: is 
drawn: ‘There is nothing so uncertain as 
scientific. “Aeortes, kentitie facts.”. 
Thus, all the. evidence of geology goes. for 
naught ! will be seen that the book is 
not worth muchas a contribution to. scien- 
tific literature. 

Of alittle higher gradecin this. respeet 1s 
Armstrong, 


the: book’ of George 1). 


Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 


Nortork, Virginia, :x-professor of Che 


and Geology in Washington and des Univer- 
sity. Evolution is given a somewhat fairer 


statement-in this book. but the attitude. of 


the authors that of stating but to refute : 


‘the two Books of Nature and Revelation €ollated. By 
Geo. Armstrong, PD. 
’ als 


New York Way 
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and in the permanence. of species, which 
he establishes to his own satisfaction, he 
finds a fatal objection to the doctrine. ‘The 
book is controversial in. its tone, which 1s 
sufficient condemnation of book of. this 
kind. None the less, it is an improvement 
on Bishop ‘Phompson’s book. 

‘Tt will be noticed that both of these books 
are from Southern pens, and it Is true that 
In that part of our country public sentiment 
is tar behind that of the North -on this 
question, as is proved by these books and 
the recent trial otf Professor Woodrow for 
heresy in believing in Evolution, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. of the Presbyterian Church 
South. ‘Vhere may still be heard the ancient 
vibe. *: Darwin may be descended. from a 


monkey, but Im not.” Inthe North, people 


and pulpit have arrived ata different frame of 


by a clergyman preaching to an 
hymn. of praise 


orthodox church. ** No 
Is More enkindling to devout rapture than the 
Nebular Hypothesis; and to a_ religious 
mind, there is no anore religious. book than 
The Origin of Species.”” ‘Is the Scripture 
to blame that when. it 
into the past eternity, or ever there. were 


points us back 


signs and seasons, or days, or years, we 
have had no more apprehension of the 
nature of the subject than to try to time 
creation by an eight-day clock?” And 
vet Mr. Bacon is sufficiently severe on the 
‘satheist. religion,” wherein is. no soul, 
no sin, no Savior, and no God but incandes- 
cent hydrogen, and great is gas! He works 
out somewhat ingenious corollary of 
l.volution to thisetleet: If consciousness, will, 
and benevolence in man are simply forms of 
matter or modes of motion, as they must be 
In the materialist’s view, then there may, and 
if may, then must, have been in past eternity 

time when all the matter and motion in 
the universe was.in the form of Conscious- 
ness, Will, and Love. - There ‘can be no 


simy Heity that. is Christ: Sermoius by 
Leonard Woolsey Baeon, New. York: Funk and Wag 
nals 


Witness the tollowing from a book of 
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bridge from the material over to the spiritual 
that is not, in every sense, just as much a 
bridge from the spiritual over to the mate- 
rial.” ‘The sermons in this book thatare on 
other subjects than Evolution are well worth 
reading, and would be worth noticing here, 
if other books did not claim attention. 

The books so far treated have been by 
from. that 


Here 1s one 


evolution cwersus Inzvolution. 


reverend hands. 
of a physician, 

‘The polemical form of the title does not 
belie the contents of the book which is de- 
voted to a refutation of Herbert) Spencer 


and all other agnostics, pantheists, and 
atheists. All of these Dr. Rred insists on 


putting in the same category, despite any 
protest they may make on the point. He 
makes the discovery that nothing can be 
evolved (that is wnrolled) that 
snvolved or included in the previous condition. 


was not 


In this view evolution means simplification, 
or outward expression of hidden tendencies, 
while Spencer’s increasing complexity must 
be obtained by a process of involution. 
The chicken, Dr. Rred explains, is far less 
complex than the formless protoplasm in the 
germ of the egg, because that protoplasm 
contained somehow in itselt all the laws by 
which the chicken was formed. Since, how- 
ever, Dr. Rred’s chicken produces further 
eggs, it will be seen that his doctrine lends 
a new interest to the ancient question as to 
Ir. 
Rred’s mental attitude is hardly that of the 


which existed first, chicken or egg. 


seeker for truth. Indeed he admits that so 


sure is he, on the grounds of its practical. 


bearing, that Theism is truer than Atheism, 
that should reason lean to the other side, he 
would doubt the value of the reasoning 
faculty. It is somewhat refreshing in a 
skeptical age, to find a man so thoroughly 
Doubt seems to be 
The 


SeCCT) 


grounded in the faith. 
no part of this authors make up. 
‘confident tone 6f his mind may be 
from the calm way in-which he assumes as 
a scientific fact that the government of. the 
Arve 


Rred. 


Evolution versus Tnvolution. By 
New York: James Pott & Co. TSs5, 
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United States is the topmost reach of civil- 
ization. Of England he cheerfully remarks : 
England the has out- 
grown its name, and a republic might now, 
be established without the shedding of a 
The chrysalis. still remains 


government 


drop of blood. 
attached to the fully developed insect, but 
these slender threads will soon be sundered 


andthe new republic will rise on its glittering 


wings to higher regions of development. 
The abolition of primogeniture and all titles 
would result in a natural collapse of the 
privileged class, and this would lead by easy 
steps to the setting aside of the throne, without 
confusion or turmoil of any kind. ‘The 
present incumbent will, no doubt, be 
premitted to retain the shadow of royalty, 
but her grandson will never, in any proba- 
bility, sit upon an English throne.” Dr. 
Rred, it remains to be told, is as confident 
that Evolution is the mode by which the 
Creator works, as he is of all his other 
positions. 

The one valuable book* of all at hand 
Ir. 
Conn, Instructor of Biology at Wesleyan 
lies in. this, that 
of the true. at- 


that treat on Evolution, is that by 
University. Its value 
here is a good example 
scientific ques- 


titude of mind in which 


tions should be approached. Doctor Conn, 
it is to be supposed, has his private convic- 
tions, and doubtless they are as strong and 
as orthodox as those of any of the writers 
that but. his 


object in writing this book is not ‘to enforce 


have just been considered; 


his convictions on religion, or even on 
Evolution, but to. set before the reader the 
doctrine of Evolution and all its bearings, 
in. full light. 
are developed, 
fairly stated, with 
them thatare offered from any source. 


The arguments in its favor 
and. the objections are 
the. explanations — of 
The 
presentations are so fair, and. the style so 
lucid, that the reader feels when he finishes 
the book that he has been put in a_ position 

> Evolution of To-day. By H.W. Conn, Ph.D. New 


York: G P. Putnani’s Sons. 1586. Forsale in San Fran 
cisco by Strickland & Pierson. 
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where he can intelligently make up his own 
mind as to the probability of the doctrine. 
If that probability seems to incline so 
strongly in favor of Evolution as to amount 


almost to certainty, that result is the fair. 


outcome of an impartial consideration of the 
subject, and is the same result that all but 
one or two of those most competent to 


form an opinion have also reached. 


One more word as to the opponents of 
the doctrine. It is not strange that those 
who can read Genesis in no other light than 
a literal interpretation of the letter of it, 
find it hard to make it agree with Evolution, 
and, holding as they do to the word of God, 
that they think it necessary to make God 
true, and every mana liar. ‘Their position 
is a perfectly intelligible one, and from their 
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standpoint, no other course than unrelenting 
Opposition isopen to them. Neither is this 
opposition altogether hurtful to the cause 
of truth; for it has forced the Evolutionists 
to be very cautious, to test their arguments 
severely, and to make their progress a sure 
one. Thus it has taken twenty-five years 
to bring the discussion to its legittmate con- 
clusion, but now that the conclusion is 
fairly reached, it is one on which the more 
confidence can be placed. Ultimate truth 
is not for finite minds; absolute truth is 
impossible in such a question. But no fair 
consideration, based on a due knowledge of 
the data, can leave much room for reason- 
able doubt as to the verity of Organic 
Evolution. 


ETC. 


PRESIDENT HoLDEN’s annual report to the Re- 
gents of the University contains a good deal that is 
of interest to all intelligent members of the com- 
munity, as well as to the special friends of the 
University. This is especially true of the analysis 
of the teaching of mathematics the public 
schools; and of the suggestion that the churches 
should affiliate their theological seminaries with the 
University. It would be impossible for the State, 
under the Constitution, to spend any money upon 
religious instruction ; and the justice of this is ob- 
vious, for Jews, Catholics, Agnostics, and Protes- 
tants, all our own citizens, pay taxes, and. sup- 
port the government, and each would have a right 
to complain if the public money was spent for the 
benefit of the others’ tenets. But no seet would 
have a right to complain if another raised the 
money to support, in connection with ‘the Univer- 
sity, a theological school of its own; for it would be 
at perfect liberty to do the thing same itself, 

THE strikes now in progress in this city, have 
not received any impartial investigation so far, and 
it is impossible for any right-minded person to 


have an opinion as to how far they are justifiable 


or well advised. In some cities, the best news 
papers act as volunteer counsel for the public in 
such cases, investigating the actual facts witha 
good deal of impartiality, through reporters whose 
work is understood to be largely that of investiga- 
tion. So far has this been carried that some of 
these reporting forces have a good deal of the 
quality of a detective corps, and have been known 
to discover and bring into the hands of the law, 
criminals who were bafHling the professional de- 
tectives. Contemptible as this function of the 
press becomes when applied to private affairs, it is 
perhaps, the most legitimate one there can be 
when used about public matters, in the public in- 
terest. Its value has. been great in the battle 
against corruption in New York City; and this, not 
only through its public revelations, but perhaps, 
even more, we have reason to think, through the 
private use of information to arouse and direct the 
forces of law. Our own papers are more apt, in 
such matters as strikes, to occupy the position of 
bystanders, commenting sympathetically or unsym- 
pathetically, as the case may be, and reporting 
merely the external incidents. We shall probably 
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have few data to judge as to the right or wrong of the 
original strike, until the Labor Commissioner 
makes his But one thing, which would 
have been considered 


report. 
a triism few vears ago, is 
certainly true of this, and of every. strike, That 
is, that every man has a right to quit work, and al 
men have a right to combine to. quit. work ; but 
none to interfere with anv other man’s right to 
take the work hehas left, nor to attack or injure 
the emplover’s property. “his simple and funda- 
mental principle, not only of American. liberty, 
hut of civilized society, seems sometimes in danger 
of being forgotten by the commenting philanthro- 
pist, as well as by the excited striker. The involun- 
tarily unemployed, who spring to take vacant 
places, certainly are men and brethren, as much as 
the voluntarily unemploved who were dissatistied 


with the conditions of the place. 


The Lesson of the Alvarado Factory. 


To THE EpITroR OF THE OVERLAND Monrery: 


In most interesting article upon “The 
seet-sugar Industry in California,” in your Decem- 
her issue, Professor Hilgard SUVs: “A hetter 


case in favor of home industry against unlimited 
free trade could hardly be imagined [than the case 
of the factory at Alvarado}. 0 Abolish the Hawaitan 
treaty, and the beet-sugar industry will, under the 
gemial skies of California, take a development such 
as, for lack of similar natural advantages, it has 
not taken and cannot take, anvwhere else.” 

It seems to me that the *sturdily struggling little 
factory at Alvarado” is a very Important lesson to 
the contrary. It seems to me it is a living proof 
that when government coddling is withheld, an in- 
dustry can and will root itself, in the teeth ofcom- 
petition, where natural advantages decree that such 
an industry ought to exist, and where brains and 
energy and business qualities are bent to the task 
Professor Hilgard’s whole article implies that the 
Alvarado factory lets developed peculiar skill and 
eare in the selection of seed. in supervising the 
growing of the beets, in. studying enlightened 
methods and PPrOCESSes, because fa, in order to 
exist in the face of obstacles. 
the survival of the fittest has had a remarkable ex- 
emplifieation,’ he says, in the experience of this 
factory. 

Is it not greatly to be desired tor the prosperity 
of the country that the fittest shonld be the ones to 
survive ? Is it tobe wished that, a certain profit be- 
ing assured by government help, the Alvarado tae- 


tory had heen free to use slovenly methods, to ne- 


Etc. 
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knowing that to economize and improve to the ut- 
wost was the price of success? had been divorced 
from Necessity, the mother of Invention ? “It has 
been exposed,” says Professor ‘Hilgard, “to adverse 
conditions to the fullest extent, in the most direct 
competition with the cheap product of plantation 
labor, imported tree of all duty.” And yvet—it has 
succeeded, — Evidently the effect of this free compe- 
tition has been to force the infant industry of sugar- 
making on this Coast to choose the mest tavorable 
localities, to fall into the hands of the fittest men, to 
develop traits of enterprise, economy, and good judg- 
ment in combination, such as will secure to it a 
sound, thoroughly healthy, and unspeculative de- 
velopment -in future, none the worse for being 
slower than if government bounty suddenly. at- 
tracted a great deat of capital to it. 

But one consideration, per contra; is to be men- 
here. Tt 


tioned must not be forgotten that. this 


“intent industry” has not beenson a purely natural 


basis. It has not merely been deprived of the cod- 
dling of a government tax levied in its behalf, and 
thereby compelled—tortunately, as T think—to de- 
velop its own muscle and stand on its own feet 
but it has been in additien subjected to an actual 
tux for the support of industries now sturdy “ in- 
of a century's growth, but not vet. like itself, 
on their own feet, nor seeming to have any expec- 
tation of getting on them. It has had to pay tax 
and Ido not know how much 


Hpon its machinery, 


else. ‘To Say that itis good for‘an enterprise LO es- 
tablish itself without artificial help from govern- 
nent Is not saving that it edght to be burdened 
Respeettully, 


with hindrance. 


If my Verses had Wings. 


After. Victor 


Ifmy verses had wings like a bird, 
To thy garden of perfume and light; 
They would flatter with timid delight, 


verses had wines liken bird. 


verses like fairies liad wings, 
To thy tireside at eve they would fly, 
To sparkle and gleam in thine eve,—- 


[fany verses Tike tairies had wings. 


Pure pinions around and above, 
All day would rustle and: gleam, 
And whisper at night to-thy dream, 


[f my verses were wingéd like Love. 


glect the quality of its beets, the selection of seed, hi. L. Huggins. 
ete? had been released from the inspiring spur ot 
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300K REVIEWS. 


Recent Verse. 


of books of 
fore us, waiting review, not one absolutely worth- 


Nearly a score verse are be- 


less, and perhaps not one containing a single ori- 


ginal poem that willever be kept among the Tasting - 


treasures of literature. The impression. made upon 
the reader by this flood of verse—a little of it good, 
a great deal fairly pretty, a little barely passable— 
is inexpressibly dreary. | The uselessness of having 
written most of it—or, if the writing was a pleasure, 
and a comfort, and a refining influence to the writer, 
then at all events, the uselessness of having pub- 
lished it; the futility. of the ambitions it repre- 
sents; the smallness of the number who will ever 


read the verses, and the light and transitory inpres- 


sion they will leave on the minds of such as do; these 
things must sometimes come to the mind of every 
that the 


copious rhyming capacity and rhyming desire of 


eritie with a “realizing sense” makes 
the American public seem little less than a misfor- 
tune. Yet itis worth while to remember that very 
voung people, unjaded- in their literary appetites, 
uncritical as vet, transforming the dull or mediocre 
song With the light of their own fresh and tender 
feelings,.do find much imaginative and emotional 
stimulus, and many suggestions to thought, in such 
“fair to middling” poetry, without any predjudice 
Whatever to the due influence upon them of the 
greater poets. Boys and girls have admiration and 
sympathy enough to go around and to spare. 

~ Yet these hundreds of songs that fill these neatly- 
hound volumes are, many of them, pretty enough to 
he quite worth anyone's reading, at least once. One 
or two names among the writers rank far above 
those of mere rhymers. Celia Thaxter Is not to be 
considered as included in the general depreciation 
with which we have been commenting upon the 
Her recent book, The Cruise 
the Mystery, and Other Poems’ does not. we 


poets of the season. 
of 
think, contradict the surmise of our opening sen- 
tence, that not one of these poems would be held 
among the real treasures of literature; but when we 
say this of her, we must be understood to speak ac- 
cording to a serious and high standard. © There are 
no poems in the book as likely to live-as some of 
Mrs. Thaxter’s own earlier ones ; but they all pos- 
sess her characteristic qualities, and) when she 

! The Cruise of the Mystery and Other Poems. By Celia 


Thaxter. Boston and Sew York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, 1886. For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
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speaks of sea or shore or flowers or wind, the sea or 
shore or flowers or wind, are really in the poem. 


~And this reality is attained with so much simplicity, 


such absence of apparent means, that it. commands 
Sut in 


this last collection of her verses, Mrs. Thaxter has 
t 


admiration no less than it batiles analysis. 


o@ great extent deserted her old subject of the out- 
She 
writes with sweetness and tenderness, if perhaps a 


door seaside world, and writes chiefly of love. 


but in this new field she 
We 


find one poem in which a touch or two of her older 


little less than fervor; 


loses in freshness and characteristic quality, 


out-door description comes into a poem whose chief 
subject is affection ; so that it constitutes an admir- 
ably epitomized illustration of the whole book. 


Oh, Tell me not Of Eleavenly Halls. 


Oly tell me not of heavenly. halls, 
Of streets of pearl and gates of gold, 
Where aneel inte angel calls 


“Mid splendors of the sky untold ; 


Mv homesick heart would backward turn 
To tind this dear familiar earth, 

To wateh its sacred hearth-fires burn, 
To catch its songs of joy or mirth. 


Pd lean from out the heavenly choir 
To hear once more the red cock crow, 

What time the morning's rosy fire 
(Yer hill and tield began to glow. 


To hear the ripple of the rain, 
The summer waves at ocean's brim, 
To hear the sparrow sing again, 


Pd quit the wide-eved cherubim ! 


And vet—and vet, O dearest one! 
My comfort from life’s earliest breath, 
To tollow thee where thou art gone 
Through those dim, awful gates of Death, 


To find thee, feel thy smile again, 
To have eternity’s long day, 
To tell my grateful love,—why then, 
Both heaven and earth might pass away! 


Christopher Cranch also is a name that stands 


above that of a mere rhymer.. It has not been 
signed to very much poetry, and its best claim to 
literary remembrance is earned by a translation 


‘ather than by original work; but now and then 
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one of the best poems in the magazines bears the 
signature; and evervthing that bears it is at least 
serious and sincere in poetic motive, possessed of 
> dignity and taste. The poems collected ino Arie/ 
a and Caliban' are of something the type, or school, 
| of W. W. Story’s, though of considerably less 
a poetic merit. There is a great deal of: meditation, 
P and a great deal of pleasant description of nature, 
a little of love-song, anda great many “ tributes” 
to friends. Of brief 

below, there are only two or three; but almost all 

the rest of the poems are diffuse, and to quote 

from some of the fairly illustrative ones 


would therefore be difficult. 


songs, such as we quote 


Old and Young. 


Thev old who prope for gold 
In marts where all is bought and seld : 
Who live for self, and on some shelf 
In darkened vaults hoard up their pelf, 
a Cankered and crusted o’er with mould. 
Forthem their vouth itself is old, 


They ne’er grow old who gather gola 

o Where spring awakes and flowers unfold : 
Where suns arise in jovous skies, 

And fill the soul within their eves, 

For them the immortal bards have sune. 

For them old age itself is young. 
Elizabeth Akers, whose varied signatures, begin- 
Rock Me. to 

Sleep, Mother,’vare a trifle confusing, has written 

a, ; a good many little poems of real feeling and much 


ning as the “ Florence. Perey” of 


grace, and quite different in manner from the pop 
ular early poem by which she will always be most 
widely known. Anexpression not great, vet svymipa- 
thetic, of the human affections, and a preity touch 
in speaking of outdoor nature, are the two qual- 
The Silver 


extracts 


ities to be noted in her present book 
Bridge, and Other Poems : 
illustrate these at their best : 


and two will 


Lines to a Tusean Air. 


My heart has learned a song, 
7 More sweet than summer birds’, 
Its burden lasts the whole day long, - 
Though few and briet the words : 
And thus in sun and shadow, 
T sing ito er and o’er— 
“My love! my love! 
My love forevermore !” 
With Other Poems Christo- 


Boston and New York: Houghton, 
For sale in San Francisco by Chilion 


j lAriel and Caliban. 
yher Pearse Cranch. 
Mifflin & Co. 1886. 
Beach. 

2The Silver Bridge, and Other Poems. By Elizabeth 
Akers. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1886. Forsale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
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The golden light may leave thesky, 
The gloomy clouds may frown; 
The flowers may close, the winds may cry, 
The mournful rain come down: 
Yet though the tempests gather, 
carol as before- 
My love! Mv love! 


My love forevermore!” 


And vears may pass and youth may go, 
And morning dreams depart, 

And time may bring me eare and woe, 
It cannot break my heart— 

In lite or death exulting, 
My joy TP still outpour— 

love! 

My love forevermore 


my Jove! 


Silent Battle. 


The war that spring and winter wage 
(ioes on in silence, day by day ; 

Strong youth against decrepit age, 
New vrowth opposed to dark decay, 


And lo, on every side appears 
The hurrying host of spring’s advance— 
The crowding grass with bristling spears, 


The brookside rushes’ ready lance. 


Keach day a tresher flaunts, 
Marking the vantage-ground by turns: 
~The arrow-heads of water-plants, 
The hard-clenched fists of valiant ferns, 


The willow’s pennons, brave and fair, 
The wild tlag’s sharp and slender blade, 
With every force of earth and air, 
Join boldly in the glad crusade ; 


Till sullen struggles cease, 
And cold and darkness fail and tlee, 
\nd all the hills are fair with*peace, 


And green with palms of victory. 


Berries of the Brier’, bv Arlo Bates, ln the Ning’s 
Crarden,’ bby the late James Berry Bensel, With 
Reed and Lire’, by Clinton Scollard, all by writers 
whose names are somewhat familiar tothe readers of 


magazine verse, and Simmer Songs®, by 


Herbert Morse and 1 Life ta Song’, by George Lan- 


Boston: Roberts 


By Arlo Bates. 
by Samuel 


‘Berries of the Brier. 


Brothers. For sale in San 
Carson & Co, 
4In the King’s Garden. 
ton: Lothrop & Co 
9With Reed and Lyre. 


By James Berry. Bensel. Bos 


By Clinton Scollard.. Boston : 


Lothrop & Co, 

ssummer Haven Songs. By James Herbert Morse. 
New York and London: P. Putham’s Sonus. 1886, For 
sale in San Franeiseo by Strickland & Pierson. 

7A Life in Song... By George. Lansing Raymond New: 


York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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sing Raymond, are of a good deal the same quality, 
and contain among them some really good bits 
and a great deal of mediocrity. Berries of the 
Brier affords half a dozen of these good bits; they 
are curiously above the average of the book, which 
may be fairly enough inferred from the following 
stanza picked up at random : 
I kiss the rosebud which. you wore, 
Yet know not why [ love it so; 
“Twas but a simple flower before 
It blushed against thy breast of snow. 
In this nineteenth century, with the world’s ac- 
cumulations of written matter behind us, it is of 
course the merest waste of time to write and print 
such platitudes; but these were worth saying: 
If there were a thousand years 
setween my life and me, 
And as in an age-dim tome 
[ might its story see,— 


How mystic, and sweet, and strange, 
Like some old tale, would be 
Theanguish that now I know, 
[In my hopeless love for thee ! 


Lover and mistress, sleeping side by side, 
Death smote at once; and in the outer air, 
Amazedly confronted, each to each, 
Their spirits stood, of all disguises bare. 


With sudden loathing stung, one spirit fled, 
Crying: “‘Love turns to hate if this be thou!” 
“Ah, stay!” the other wailed, in swift pursuit ; 


"? 


“Thee | have never truly loved till now! 


The collection of the late Mr. Bensel’s poems 
contains nothing as entirely trivial as much of the 
‘Berries of the Brier;” but there is a good deal 
that is over-subtle, deficient in simplicity and di- 
rectness, introversive. The best is very good, and 
nad he lived and developed according to-its prom- 
ise, Mr. Bensel would have come to a high place 
The 


poems are scarcely brief enough for quotation in 


mong the magazine poets of the day. 


full, but a few stanzas may be detached: 
Oh, lite is love, and love is life, be sure! 
And onee loved, always must that love 
he strong; 
Through every wave of strife it will endure, 
From every bitter battle come more pure, 
And stand in right or wrong. 


Death only, as in pity, throws veil, 
Across the burning of its mighty flame; 
Death only makes the crimson strength grow 
pale; 
sefore death only love will ever quail, 
And not for grief or shame. 
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The Wife of Attila Died : 


so the wife of Attila died, and behold there was 
mourning in Hunia; 

And into the stream, which curved like a bow about 
the crescent-shaped headland, 

They cast green leaves from the nut-trees, that the 
current might bear them downward, 

And the maidens of other nations who filled their 
pitchers. and vases, 

And the warriors who brought their horses to 
quench their thirst in the river 

Seeing the blue-gray bosom of the stream covered 
thick with the leaflets, 

Should know -that 
died in the land of the Huns. 


some one beloved of all had 


And on the day counting third from the day of 
her dying, they laid her 

Straight on the short, sweet grass, with her white, 
dead face turned upward, 

They made her a bed in the ground and folded a 
coverlet over 

Cut from the greenest of turf, and on it they 
planted a rose-bush, 

Whose blossoms and leaves should gather all that 
the world gave voice to, 

And whose roots, running down, might tell her all 
that was passing in Hunia. 


And there they left her alone, for into her grave 

could go nothing 

Of husband 
was her portion forever, 


and children but love. and that love 


So long as the breath of life was in Attila or his 
descendants. 
This volume is a second edition—-the first one 


having been brought out just before the author's 
death ; a touching preface, prefixed by a friend, in 
a few words tells much of the sadness of his life, 
which is, indeed, more than hinted in the poems 
themselves. 

(‘linton Scollard’s verses have been noticed before 
in the OVERLAND; 
published in our pages. 


and some of them have been 
They are very character- 
istic of the day—light, neat, somewhat artificial, 
and testifving to-a hand well-skilled in the teeh- 
nicalities of the poetic art. Ballads rondeaus, vil- 
lanelles, and the whole list of such confectionery, 
‘‘ impressions ’’ of a scene or place, society verse, 
love at its airiest, and an occasional mood,” make 
up the most of his rhymes. But the present book, 
With Reed and Lyre, gives evidence of more se- 
intent. The 
scarcely as good of their kind as some of the lighter 


rious graver poems «are, however, 


ones, and in neither of these is the author as good as 
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in brief and pointed description, or pure narrative ; 
they lack originality and force—their matter was 
not worth the saying ; thus: 
Her eves are like unfathomable lakes 
When brightly o’er them morning radiance breaks : 
And yet the mariner had best beware, 
kor many hearts lie shipwrecked there,— 
is fairly characteristic of much of his work. On the 
other hand, as good a note as this is here and there 
struck : 
“Last night a mighty poet passed away ; 
‘Who now will sing our songs?’ Men cried 
at morn. 
‘Faint hearts fear not! Somewhere, though far 

At that same hour another bard was born.’ ” 

Summer Haven Songs is a collection so yarious 
in subject, stvle and merit, that it is not easy to 
characterize them. Many are pointless, many 
commonplace, but there is a thread of sincerity, 
spontaneity, and a not unpleasing quaintness and 
not uninteresting thoughtfulness, that runs, appear- 
ing and disappearing, through them. There is al- 
together too much in the book for the grains of 
excellence it Contains ; and vet this very verbosity 
conveys a suggestion of fullness and, as we have 
said, spontaneity, that is somewhat refreshing, by 
way of a change. Amid the medley of love songs, 
descriptions, reflections, conceits, we must select: a 


sample somewhat at random. 
Some Old Considerations. 


The Puritan lies in his tomb: 
A grand fellow was he in his day, 
But now hes so bothered for room 
He'd hardly have space to pray, 
Should he rise on his knees. 


Not a foot from him down below, 
(ireat Sachem Paupmunock lies, 

With his kettle of corn and his bow,— 
And both he might use could he rise 


And sit at lis ease. 


Right over the two is my bed, 
Delightfully propped on the great ; 
And here at my ease overhead 
| rest on two Pillars of State,- 
And sleep very well. 
If they muttered a word underground, 
would come, I dare say, to my ears; 
tut I’ve heard not the shghtest sound,— 
And they've slept there two hundred vears— 


So the records tell. 


I muse as I think of them there, 
And sometimes I laugh to myself, 
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As I say, “ What a fine old pair,— 
But how easily laid on the shelf, 
When we voungsters came !” 


The Sachem sang in his throat, 
The Puritan twanged through his nose : 
We sing a more lively note 
Of the ruby red and the rose,- 
In the end ‘tis the same. 


We too shall hobble away 
From the merry folk and the fire,—- 
‘“(roodbye” to the singers shall say, 
And pass from the lute and the Ivre, 
From the folk and the flame. 
Professor Raymond, author of a critical book 
upon poetry, recently reviewed in the OVERLAND, 
has passed from theory to practice with 1 Life én 


Song. This is the mental autobiography of ian 
Imaginary poet, told in successive poems, grouped 


ing,” “Voubting,” “Seeking,” “Loving,” “Serving,” 


into seven periods or “ages,’-—“ Dreaming,” 
and “Watching.” In “notes” between, in the 
character of narrator, commenting on the poet, the 
author speaks of him as a great genius, and the 
poems as wonderful and deeply treasured by their 
readers; which is il-jadged, as the poents them- 
selves do not keep up the illusion.» They are some- 
what dull and. ineffective verses, of about) such 
quality throughout as the following : 

Believe me in humanity it is, 

In charities and kindly courtesies, 

In eyes that sparkle, or in cheeks that blush 

With love and hope and faith, which make 

them flush, 
That all the blooni and fruitage of the earth 
Attain their consummation and their worth. 
You ask me why I love my love, 
Ah! Think not love needs proving ; 
She sways me like the breeze above 
That keeps the tree-tops moving. 


In her fair face IT find a bloom 
Lite could not know without it, 
Which like a rose that sheds perfume, 
Makes sweet the world about it. 

Betore we pass on to.a group of still more obscure 
singers, we will note several volumes of selected 
verse. We have received July,’ August,’ September,' 
October,'and November’ of Oscar Fay Adams's series, 
“Through the Year with the Poets.’ These are- 
pretty and interesting collections, and the plan 
makes a-very good companion to that of Longfel- 
low’s “ Poems of Places.” There little mo- 
notony in the succession of poem after poem on the 


July,—August.—September.—October.—November. Ed- 
ited by Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 1886. 
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same general subject, many of them of not more 
than fair merit—for the editor has been liberal in 
selection; and to come, as one turns the pages, up- 
on Tennyson’s | 
“Sweet after showers, ambrosial air.” 
or Emerson’s 
Burly, dozing humble-bee,”’ 

vives an immediate sense of reaching a higher at- 
mosphere. Each reader will probably miss some 
poems he would have liked to see included, and 
find a good many he would have rejected. That, 
however, is a trouble common to all anthologies. 
It seems a pity, when there is so much good Cali- 


fornian poetry, not to have increased the variety of 


the book by more poetry of the Californian months- 
Miss Coolbrith’s, Song of the Sumn.er Wind” —- 
“ Balmily, balmily, summer wind, 

Sigh through the mountain passes—”’ 
and “In Time of Falling Leaves” (or, as it is here 
called, October’ )— 

“The summer rose is dead ; 
The sad leaves, witheréd, 

Strew ankle-deep the pathway to our tread,” — 
are the only ones we tind. ‘The selections are not 
kept rigidly to descriptions of the month, a num- 
ber that are merely considered apropos of it finding 
their wav in, Thus Mrs. Hemans’s “ Willow Song,” 
Ixmerson’s Phe Humble-Bee,” mentioned above, 
Mrs. Dorr’s “The Doves at Mendon,” Mrs. Mulock- 
Craik’s “The Path through the Corn,” Tennyson's 
“The Blackbird” and “The Grasshopper,” and a 
number of others as slightly connected with the sub- 


ject, are in the volume for July. series 


contains several poems written expressly for it, by 
Louise Chandler Moulton, George P. Lathrop, 
Helen Gray Cone, Mrs. Alice W. Rollins, F. D. 
Sherman, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Minturn 
Peck, Edith M. Thomas, Mrs. H. P. Spoftord, and 
others, ‘less known, 

We have also Poems of Sorrow and Comfort, a ve- 
issue of a book of selected poems published in 1566, 
which was itself an enlarged edition of a previous 
issue. Its full title is ‘‘ Poems of Religious Sor- 
row, Comfort, Counsel, and) Aspiration,” and this 
describes its contents more correctly than does. the 
briefer title upon. the cover. Its spirit is still 
farther explained by the motto upon the title-page : 

“Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh, life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.” 

‘‘Tam come that they might have life. and that they 
might have it more abundantly.’ — 
and by the prefatory stanza : 

i Poems of Sorrow and Comfort. Selected by Francis 


James Child. Boston and New York; Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1886, For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach 


‘Pray forthe heaith of all that are diseaséd, 
Confession unto all that are convicted, 

And patience unto all that are displeaséd, 
And comfort unto all that are afitlicted, 

And mercy unto all that have offended, 

And grace to all, that all may be amended.” 

The breadth. of selection may be inferred from 
mention of a few of the poems included: Tenny- 
son’s “The Two Voices,” and a number of selections 
from “In Memoriam; Blanco” White’s sonnet on 
Night; Milton’s sonnet “On his Blindness,” and 
“At aSolemn Music”; Mrs. Browning’s “ A Valedic- 


tion,” “ He Giveth his Beloved Sleep,” and others ; 


Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty; © Clough’s “ Qua 


Cursum Ventus” (with title changed to “ Friends 
Parted by Opinion”); Luther’s Ein’ Feste Burg, 
and King Robert’s Veni Sancte Spiritus, (with 
translations); Chaucer's ‘ Flee from the Press,” 
(modernized). In the case of the last-mentioned 
it would haye been well to give the original form 
opposite the modernized version, as is done in the 
case of the translations; readers are as likely to 
understand early English as German, Latin, or 
Italian. The collection is throughout a very good 


one, With no tendency to the sentimental. 


Poems,” by James Vila Blake, The Vision of Goldy 
and ITeart’s Own,* contain more unskilled verses 
than the other volumes we have noticed. The 
first-mentioned has snatches of thought, mel- 
ody, and happy phrase, and some pretty transla- 
tions, and is good in tone and feeling. The best 
thing we find in it compact enough to quote is 
this quintrain: 

Think of thy lot in life as one great whole: 

Then wouldst thou change it?) Nay, not for thy 

soul; 

Some one sweet thing thou hast, some sacred bliss, 

Some friend, child, love, thought, hope, too sweet 

to miss, 
The secret of contentment this. 

The Vision of Gold is more ambitious, and rhymes 
on, page after page, with a good deal of fluency and 
lavishness in poetic phraseology, so that purple, 
and gold, and tender blue, and soft, lush grasses, 
and crimson light, and sunset’s visionings, and the 
fair, white feet of love, and the sunset’s gray-blue 
Hame, and milk-white clouds, and like frescoing, 
give the pages a sort of prettily colored effect, as 
one runs the eye superficially over them; but if he 
tries to read in good earnest, he finds the poetry 
thin and dull. [tis capable of such a passage as 
this, 
?Poems. By James Vila Blake. Chicago : Charles H. 
Kerr & Coe. 1586. 

3The Vision of Gold, and Other Poems. By Lilian Rozell 
Messenger. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1886. For 
sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 


4Hearts’s Own. Verses by Edwin R.Champlin. Chica- 
go: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 1886. 
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And a tearlet clove 
Her calm she had won for the aching breast, 
And nothing more smote her perfect rest, 
For life went away with love : 
but this is a fairer average stanza : 

The rosy feet of spring stepped light, 

Where winter slept still, solemn and white, 
And clouds of downy bloom were seen 
Trailing their rosy and pearly sheen, 

Tangled in trees, plum, cherry, and peach, 

On bending boughs ina voung child's reach. 

Hearts Own prejudices the 
prefacing: “Most of the pieces in this book have 
not been published; those which have been will 


reader strongly. by 


doubtless be readily recognized by most readers.” 
It need scarcely be said that there is nothing in 
the book that “most readers” have ever heard of; 
and it might be conjectured ‘that. the author  in- 
tended the assertion for a modest suggestion that he 
expected few readers outside his circle of familiars, 
did he not go on to say, *‘My aim in bringing these 
together, has been to present a representative col- 
lection of my later verse.’ =A sonnet addressed 
“To D. G. and beginning 
“Rossetti! I who know thee not, but may 

Some day when I can trace to thine abode,” 
helps also to fix the class of literati to which he 
belongs, whose unwarrantable incursions ‘upon the 
privacy of well-known writers form so grievous a 
penalty of greatness. The verses on which the 
author appears to place so high a value, are neither 
good nor very bad: occasionally a stanza is quite 
fair, Thus: 

A Victor's Message. 


living men and dying! 
The way to conquer death 
[snot by weak defving, 
Nor cowardly complying, 
But by a joyful breath, 
With all life’s colors flying! 
An exact meaning in this is not clear, looked for 
closely, but it has a pleasant, spirited sound. 

In Thoughts from the Visions of the Night is a mere 
pamphlet slip, containing a poem of meditations on 
death, which has some very strong pictures, and 
lines. The 
but makes four pamphlet numbers. of about one 


hundred and thirty pages in ail. 


erpetual Fire' 1s also in paper COVerSs 


[tis a very sin- 


gular series Of poems, which read like the work of 


a slightly unbalanced religious enthusiast. Poetry, 
he says, has lost faith in its own inspiration, and 
consequently ho more great poems are written. It 
is all dilettant. 
and unselfish motive, and then trust himself to the 

iThe Perpetual Fire. Published by W. E. Davenport, 


No. 11 Garden Place, Brooklyn, New York. 


[f a man would first have a great 


| Jan. 


inspiring Spirit, a great poem would be written. 
He is now going to do this. And he proceeds, 
through the one hundred and thirty pages, to do so, 
with, apparently, great single-mindedness and good 
faith. The motive from first to last Is an earnest ap- 
peal to the people about him in New York City to 
care no more for ambition and gold,but for righteous- 
ness and merey.  Labor-troubles, the miseries of the 
slums, polities, creeds—all these he touches on 
only to penetrate through all superticials to the 
simple, constantly repeated demand that men should 
do justice, and love mercy, and live in the Spirit. 
There is not much poetry about it, but there is a 
quality that really arrests the attention somewhat 
There is a simple and straightforward egotism in 
everything, which is scarcely offensive. ‘ As the 
only evidence of honesty of purpose. the author and 
publisher of this work proposes to send to the ad- 
dress of anyone who is an earnest lover-of the 
Truth a copy of this or or any other number of this 
hook.” 


now ; this is not the time.... Righteousness of ac- 


“Let no man care about his reputation 


tion and purity of heart, these are the necessities of 


life.... It is wrong to consider whether good poetry 
can be written without a moral purpose. Since the 
foundation of the world was it never known that 
such a thing could be. a sin to deny the. suf- 
ficiency of the spirit of God to sustain and exalt a 
living literature, which shall have divine authority 
‘Wordsworth was 2 


and be again his ‘ Word.’ 
prophet equally with Jeremiah.... Keats, too was 
a sacred man; so was Emerson, and so was Carlyle 
(rtistic, or, more properly, intellectual verse 
which is an accomplishment of ingenuity and. skill 
and study is forever different from true poetry... 
He who would) be the servant of its inspiration 
hears a voice which the apostle heard of old, say- 
ing: “ When thou art brought before judges thou 
shalt not consider thy words: for in that hour ¢t 
shall be given thee what thou shalt speak. 
“Wherefore preach; not Grecian nor wii 
Not human knowledge, nor the terms of sense, 
Croodness, Truth, and Righteousness -on 
Karth.” 
Ile pretaces to a 
boyish poem, composed in an exalted mood. of 


rather ordinary, but earnest, 


mind, which renders its memory sacred to him, an 
assertion of his private conviction that he may 
“elaim for the state of mind ino which it) was 
composed the solemn dignity of a 
which the oldest of the Hebrew Prophets applied 
to its operations only when under the inthience of 
a power not its own.’ He closes his work with 
a“ of the Author's Life,” in which he says, 
But [ was chosen even from a vouth, 
And tanght by thee peculiar way. 


designation’ 


} 
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[T had a premonition of my worth, 

Strange pride—or rather a divine belief 
That I was not as others on the earth, 

But bare a gift to cheer them in their griet. 

Now sing of conquest, O inspired Man! 

Three years, vea, four, I suffered business care ; 
Yet only once or twice beneath the ban 

Of madness tell, and then | brake its snare. 


Keep me, O God, a Sentimentalist 
While through this unbelieving world I go. 
All New York City spread before my gaze, 
Needs the new power of the still weeping Christ, 
Science Is strong, but goeth its own ways, 
And Art? In Greece it never quite sufficed. 


Lam no prophet, but the end is clear: 
Selfishness is the Fool of the Great King, 
Pride, interest, success, are all too dear, 
If, coming, Love and Quietness take wing. 


This lesson, which my heart hath studied long 
And learned in sorrow, this United States 
Shall learn at last; not by a Poet's song, 
But by the scourges of afflicting fates: 
* * * 
And in the Land mad Competition 
Shall do its work, and bare the child Distress, 


Until men know the calm and dreadful One— 


Whose name at first was only Righteousness. 

There is not wanting a certain dignity and a 
touch of the impressive in this; and there is at 
least a good deal of psychological interest in the 
whole series of verses. To examine the somewhat 
uncouthly issued pamphlet numbers, in which the 
poettakes himselt, and his work so seriously, to- 
gether with the daintily hound productions of -cul- 
ture, the froth of light, modern, imitative verse, 
the cruder Western. efforts,—-gives curious sense 
of the extent and variety of the intellectual forces 
that, working on the less powertul order of minds 
in our country, tind expression in this heteroge- 


nous mass of “ Minor verse.’ 


Holiday and Children’s Books. 


Miss [RENE Jerome, a voung artist who two 
vears ago came Into notice with a series of studies 
called “One Year's Sketch Book,’ has also pub- 
lished, earlier this vear, The Message of the Bluebird’, 
and now, Natives [allelnjah-. Both these books con- 


IThe Messave of the Blhuchird:. Told to imeto. Tell to 
Others. By Trene Jeronie. Boston: Lee «& Shepard. 
1886. For sale in Sam Francisco by Samuel Carsow & Co. 

2Nature’s Hallelujah. By Trene E. Jerome. Engraved 
and Printed under Direetion of George To Anarew. 
Lee & Shepard 


sist of studies of New England landscapes, flowers, 
and birds, interspersed with illustrative poetry and 
scraps of devotional sentences. The Message of the 
Bluebird is issued in paper and in cloth binding, 
both ornamental of their kind, | [It consists of some 
half-dozen thick card pages, each containing a 
charming study of a singing bird, usually associ- 
ated with a bit of landscape, or tree or flower; and 
lettered ornamentally, Christmas card fashion, with 
scraps of verse and Seripture texts expressive of 
joy and exultation. The poses and expression of 
the little birds are admirable, and do translate the 
accompanying sentiments quite impressively ; the 
abandon and eestacy of a bird in mid-torrent of 
song is well reproduced. The bits of landseape 
and flower study are also true and lifelike and quite 
expressive. Hallelujah is more elaborate, 
and a very handsome gift-book, with gilded covers 
and nearly fifty large plates, with studies of New 
England spring and early summer—aApril, May, 
and June. These studies are all good, and some of 
them very good. The interspersing of texts and 
devotional sentences, with the pictures, is a device 
that savors too much of Christmas cards and of 
merely decorative, instead of really illustrative, 
purpose, for the highest order of book-making; but 
the devotional intent runs through the whole plan 
of the book. A still farther lapse in the same di- 
rection from higher standards of art is in the vio- 
lets with children’s faces singing from a book, and 
the flight of autumn leaves, each bearing a little 
picture. The selections of poetry are appropriate 
and good; such as ITf.’s, 
“(olden and snowy and red the flowers, 
Crolden, snowy, and red im vain. 
Robins call robins through sad showers, 
The white dove’s feet are wet with rain.” 


Longtellow’s, 
Blow, winds! and watt through all the rooms 
The snowflakes of the cherry blooms. 


or Miss Coolbrith’s, 

“ Sing loud, O bird in the tree, 
() bird, sing loud in the sky; 

And honey-bees, blacken the clover bed ; 
There are none of you glad as 

kor oh, but the world is fair, is fair, 
And oh, but the world is sweet ! 

| will out in the gold of the blossoming mold, 


And sit at the master’s feet. 


—Halta dozen of the illustrated poems that have 
heen issued ins preceding vears as gift books, in 
various forms.—JIome, Sireet Home’, Abide With 


Stlome Sweet Home. By John Howard Payne. De- 
signs by Miss L.B. Humphrey. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
rorsale in San Franeiseo by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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Me', Nearer iny God to Thee’, Rock of Ages*, ilus- 
trated by Miss. L. B. Humphrey, My Faith Looks 
up to thee’, by Lisbeth B. Comins, and Curfew must 
not Ring to-night’, bw T. Merrill and FE. H. Gar- 
ret, whose designs are of a much higher order than 
those in the other books—are now reproduced in 
miniature, in cloth bindings, gilded or colored.—— 
The Prang Christmas and New Year issues this 
veur, seem to us to show a talling off in cards, and 
am increase Of attention to “novelties,” “satin art- 
prints,” “mounts,” banners, sachets, calendars, &c. 
Some of these novelties betray a curiously grotesque 
taste in the public for the publishers undoubtedly 
know their opubiie issuing these things), 
such as imitations of shells, and oof crackers ; 
“mounts” in the shapes of a Yule log, a rustic 
fence, a castle window, a pansy,a dust-pan, a man- 
dolin, a Japanese lantern—and these of rich mate. 
rial and sometimes very prettily. painted! — The 
designs used in the “art-prints” amd the cards, are 
toa great extent the same; but some of the best 
ones are reserved for the prints. seems curious 
that there should be demand tor these pretty, but 
aimless and expensive toys. "The new designs do 
not run as much to flowers as formerly, Children. 
and other figure studies seem now favorites: and 
some of these are yery pretty. There are also 
some good landscapes, one series by W. HH. Gibson, 
The only noticeable ones among the flower pictures 
are some artistic chryvsanthemims bv Mrs. W.T 


Fisher. 


OnE of the prettiest Of books tor litthe children is 
Bye-O- Bahy Ballads elght ballads.” such as the 
* Ballad of the Byve-O-Baby,” Ballad of the Lost 
Shoe,” “ Ballad of a Sugar Cooky,” Ballad of the 
Silver Moon,” with a “Song of -Grood-Morning,”’ 
and * Song of Grood-Night all illustrated and dec- 
orated with full page pictures and marginal jot- 
tings, In beautiful reproductions from water colors 

not the old-fashioned, crude water colors, but the 
rich and vet bright tones with which the children 
of this decorative age are to be trained to wsthetic 
discrimination. Phe “ballads” are also pretty 
though they do not betray the hand of a real master 
Of children’s verse; and if they occasionally halt a 
little in the versification, the detect is only techni- 
eal—in spirit they are very sympathetic with child 
life. Some of the best stanzas are in the. first 


‘Abide with me. By Henry Francis Lyte. Designs by 


Miss B. Humphrey, Bo@ion: Lee & shepard. For 


San Francisco by Samuel Carsom & Co. 

-Nearer, my trod, to Thee. By Sarah Flower Adams. 
Designs by Miss. 0. Hirophrey. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

of Ages. By Atigustus Toplady. Designs by 
Miss B. Humphrey. Boston: Lee & Shepard. For sale 
in Sau Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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The little, tiny babies, 
They softly close their eves 
And go to sleep at hearing 
The lowest lullabies. 


And-all the robin’s: nestlings, 
They sink to downy rest 

The moment they are gathered 
Beneath the feathery breast. 


And in the lambs go crowding, 
Their funny, frolic feet 
So glad to curl up under, 
In straw-y slumber sweet. 
The robin, flower, and lambkin, 
No cry from them is heard ; 
They never ask for stories, 
They go without a word. 
And little, tiny babies 
Sleep ata dreamy coo— 
Low song that In the singing 
Soothes the singer, too, 


And grows and grows the baby, 
And grows to story time ; 

His songs must now be sung him 
In story, tune, and rhyme. 

Now baby knows that:twilight 
To him alone belongs, 

With bye-o-baby ballads 
And. pretty pillow songs. 


* 


And all day little Fancies 
Round mamma troop-and wait, 
To help her lead her baby 
In through the dreamland gate. 
—His Ove Fault whieh adds one more to the num- 
her of J. Trowbridge’s pleasant stories for Vs, 
has already been published as a serial in St. Nicho- 
las. The “one fault” was heedlessness, and the 
number of successive scrapes into which it brought 
a well-meaning lad are both entertaining 
structive: Himself* is a boy's story in 
the same line of subject that Mr. Trowbridge habit- 
ually chooses : bat nothing could bring out more 


ividly the difference between good and bad—or if 


so strong a word as bad is unjust, let us sav cheap 


and inferlor—writing for voung people, than the 
reading of such a book as this immediately atter 
“Tis One Fault.” There is no harm at all in it, 
aid its morals are all of the best. It is merely a 
story of a eountiy minister's son who went to the 


‘My Faith Looks Up to Thee. By Ray Palmer, . Di 
signs by Lisbeth B. Comins. Boston: Lee & Shepard 
For sale in San Franciseo by Samuel Carson & Co. 

SCurfew must not Ring To-night. By Rose Hartwick 
Thorpe. Illustrations by F. T. Merrilland FE. H. Garrett. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

6 Bye-O-Baby Ballads. By Charles Stuart Pratt. Water 
colorsand Decoration by Cnilde Hassam. Boston: 
Lathrop & Co, 

‘His One Fault. By J. F. Trowbridge... Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1887: Forsale in San Francisco by Samuel Cat 
son & Co. 

“Helping Himself. By Horatio Alger. Jr. 
phia: Porter & Coates. 
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city and by virtue of his good habits, received. in- 
eredible favors, promotions, and successes. Still 
less representative of the best class of boys’ books is 
Joe Wayring at Home,’ which narrates the boating 
adventures of a group of rich lads, whose fathers 


treat them to inlimited supplies of boats, canoes, 
rods, rifles, ete.. and who have to contest the pos- 
session of these-in rough and tumble fights with a 
malevolent vagrant who haunts the. woods where 
thiev¥ camp and fish. We fancy, however, that boys 
would enjoy this beok ; and it would not hurt them 
especially.—— Little Miss Weezy? is a story of a 


little one’s savings and doings, after the manner of 


“Little Prudy.” It suffers by comparison with 
that perennially lifelike and charming child’s clas- 
sic, but is quite pretty. Little Miss Weezy, whose 
real name was Louisa, Is evidently a veritable baby, 
though we do not believe that all her performances 


were strictly and closely copied from: life. 
The Queen of the Pirate fst? isa child’s story: by 
Bret Harte. It does not “come to much” when it 
is done, but in the doing ft is exceedingly clever, 
and shows an almost feminine knowledge and ap- 
preciation of children in some of their little ways, 
We are sorry to say, however, that the real has 
been abandoned for the dramatic: in the case of 
Wan Lee: and Miss Kate Greenaway, whose illus- 
trations (in colors) are scattered through the book 
ina very pleasing fashion, has—with more excuse 
than Mr. Harte—made him as far from the fact, in 
the narrow-faced, shrewd little Image that stands 
for the ten-vear-old Chinese boy, whose round yis- 
age-and innocent expression are so uniformly to be 
noticed In Chinatown. It would have been both 


cheap and easy to have obtained a few photographs 


of these, even in far away London.—-—.A series of 


six litthe books about animals, published in 1868 
hy Mrs. Samborn Tenney, is now reissued by Lee & 
Shepard. The six are devoted respectively to 


(Quadrupeds; Birds; Fishes and Reptiles; Bees, 


Butterflies,. and other Insects; Sea Shells and: 


River Shells: Sea Urchins, Starfishes, and Corals, 
They are thus intended to” initiate the child 
naturaily. into the classification of animal life. 
The series bears the title! Young Folks’ Pictures 
ane Ntorwes Of Animals,’ bait it Is hot stuitable for 
any but verv voung folks; tor the stvle is of the 
simplest, such as is addressed to little children, 

Joe Wayring at Home. -By Harry Castlemon. 
delphia:. Porter. & Coates. 

‘Little Miss Weezy. By Penn Shirley. Boston: Lee & 
shepard, “Iss6. For sale-in San Francisco by Samuel Car- 
son & Co, 

‘The Queen of the Pirate Isle. By Bret Harte. Tlus- 
trated. by Wate -Grreehaway. New York. and Boston: 
Houghton, Miflln & Co.” Iss7. For sale in san Franeiseo 
by Chilion Beach. 

(Youny Folks’ Pictures: and stories of Animals. For 
Home and Sehool. By Mrs. Sanborn Tenney. Boston: 
lee & Shepard. Isso. For sale in San Francisco by Sam- 
ucl Carson & Co, 


and the matter consists mainly of description and 
anecdotes, plentifully interspersed with cuts. 
These are a little old fashioned now, but that does 
net matter in. pictures of animals, as it might in 
human figures. 

Ancient Cities.’ 


These twelve papers are dedicated “ to the mem- 
ory of her in whose sick-chamber. the Beulah of 
her household, these stories of the past were told, 
and but for whose request they would not have 
been printed nor even written down.” By way of 
preface the author disclaims the assumption that 
it is a learned work. He ‘‘simply tried to imitate 
the child who peers through an opened door, and 
charmed by a glimpse of the wonders within the 
garden, calls others to come and see.’ His work 
is more than merely this, however, for his fine fae- 
ulty of graphic description makes the reader see, 
as if before the open door, while like one full of the 
subjects of his vision, he tells the historic stories 
of the early cities, impressing upon the reader's 
mind some thing or things most characteristic of 
each one, and doing it all in such an enlightened, 
calm, and uncontroversial spirit that, though you 
may suspect vou would be his opponent if he were 
in the least belligerént, he finishes the paper long 
before you weary of it. The cities are those of 
the very old world, known to us as the early loca- 
tions of the beginnings of religions, each chosen as 
he savs, “either because its history appears to tlus- 
trate pointedly some utterance of Christ, or he- 
cause the manner in which it aided in preparing 
for the ‘New Jeruselam’? is obvious.” The reli- 
gious plrpose is not thrust forward, however and ts 
ho more apparent in the narrative substance of each 
paper, than in entertaining profane history. The 
subjects are Ur, which he somewhat fancifully calls 
the City of Saints; Nineveh, the City of Soldiers ; 
Babylon, the City of Sensualists; Memphis, the 
City of the Dead; Alexandria, the City of the Creed- 
makers; Petra, the City of Shams; Damascus, the 
City of Substance; Tyre, the City of Merchants ; 
Athens, the City of Culture; Rome, the City of 
the Law-givers ; Samaria, the City of Politicians ; 
Susa, the City of the Satraps ; Jerusalem, the City 
of the Pharisees; New Jerusalem, I, the City of 
God, II, the King. 

The light is diin over Ur of tne Chaldees, and 
the lens of history can scarcely descry the site 
where four thousand vears before Christ, it existed 
in all its activity, with its houses and palaces, fts 
temples, observatories, and libraries, wherein was 
preserved a vast body of literature and written 

>Ancient Cities. From the to the Daylight. By 
William Burnet Wright. Bostonund New York: Hough- 


ton, Miffin & Co. 1s8s86. For sale in San Franeiseo by 
Chilion Beach. 
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laws. The city was six miles west of the Euphra- 
tes, and more than a hundred west of the Persian 
(rulf. Fragments of burnt clay, bricks, and tiles, 
covered with curious markings, tirst told the trav- 
eler its location, and later learning read these 


markings as inscriptions ina language which can 


now be read almost as accurately as Hebrew or 


(ireek. It was from Ur that Abraham with Terah 
his tather, emigrated to the land of Canaan, on 
Which journey they halted in Haran, and there 
remained till Terah died. 
Chaldiea, and the Moon Ciod was its patron Deity. 
“The name of the Deity,” says this author “twas Sin, 
and his worship, spreading ata early date from Ur 
through Arabia, appears to live given its name to 
the most sacred mountain known to history, Sinai, 
or the Mount of Sin.” 

The author wrifes of these cities with the tresh- 
ness and personal interest of a traveler, who had 


gone over these spots, and what he tells is so full of 


entertainment that the laudable curiosity of the 


reader is instigated to seek for more that may be 


elsewhere learned. 


Documents Illustrative of American 
History.’ 

Teachers and students of United States [istory 
have been desiring a full collection of documents 
representing the various stages of our colonial and 
sishiop Stubbs’s “Select Charters 
Constitutional History” 


national growth. 
Illustrative of English 
have afforded an admirable example of the service 
that some scholarly and critical mind must even- 
tually render to the study of our political and con- 
stitutional development. Mr. Howard W. Preston 
seems to have modeled the title and the arrange- 


ment of his book after Stubbs’ work, but, unfortu-. 


ately the resemblance does not go much farther. 
Mr. Preston’s selections may be somewhat loosely 


classified in three groups: one, relating to the 
Colonial Charters: another, covering the Revolu- 

‘Documents Illustrative of American History. 1606— 
1863. With introductions and reterences. By Howard 
W. Preston. NewYork: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 1886. For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


Reviews. 


Urwas the capital of 


[ Jan. 


period and the formation of a national 
Union; third, illustrating the evolution of a 
State’s right to All) the documents 
that he are worthy of their 
place, but his sins of omission are serious. He 
is to be commended tor inserting the Articles 
of the New England Contederation of 1648, a tide- 
mark that has been too often overlooked, but why 
should we not have those portions of the English 
Navigation Acts that aflected colonial commerce ? 
Phe enforcement of the Navigation Act had a 


tionary 


secede. 


has chosen 


closer connection with the separation. from the 
mother country than all the charters of all the col- 
ontes. We miss also the Stamp Act of 1765, and 
the “Four Intollerable Acts” of 1774. 
between 1787 and the Civil War is most seantily 
The Alien and Sedition Laws and 


The period 


represented, 
the various formulations of the Secession theory 
ean afford no adequate idea of the documentary 
A book of this sort that does 
not include a single decision of the United States 


history of that time. 


Supreme Court, has fallen far short of its mark. 
Can our history-be “illustrated” without the de- 
cisions of John Marshall, and the reports of Alex- 
ander Hamilton ? 

Mr. Preston has not chosen to give his work a 
perspective. He has not brought into view the 
great political and social movements that found 
expression in these documentary forms. His selee- 
tions are strung rapidly along on a very slender 
We think this an 
A pretace that consists of a 


thread of introductory matter. 
error of judgment. 
few dates and references and a quotation from Ban- 


croft, can do but little good. Mr. Pres- 
ton’s work, however, will be welcomed until 


something better appears. It is, at least, a 


step in the right direction. Poore’s “Charters and 
"as too bulky for class use, and an 


Constitutions, 


‘acquaintance with Mr. Preston’s volume will show 


how indispensable such a publication “sight. be- 
come, if it were conceived and elaborated in a 


scholarly manner. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 


Beg pardon, Mrs. Goodtaste, but I presume that is the delightful scent you use? 
Oh, yes. It is Lundborg’s EDENIA, and thoroughly American manufactured in 


New York. 
LUNDBORG’S ) Edenia. Alpine Violet. 
PERFUMES, | Marechal Niel Rose. Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S RHEWNISH COLOGNE. 
If you cannot obtain above in your vicinity, send your name and address for Price List to the Manufacturers, 
7 YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


TO OUR READERS. 


The efforts which are put forth to improve the 
homes of this country must fail to secure their full 
effect unless they succeed in inducing the house- 
keepers to use Sapolio. It is a simple, but useful 
article. Those who fail to use it are still more 
simple, and not half as useful. Perhaps you have 
heard of it a thousand times without using it once. 
If you will reverse the position and use it once, you 
will praise it to others a thousand times. We have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in convincing 
the women of this wide country that their labor ean 
be materially reduced by using the solid cake of 
House Cleaning Soap, known as ‘‘ Sapolio,’’ but we have 
fallen short of our ambition if we have failed to 
eonvince you. 
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Riverside, the most prosperous and beautiful 
settlement in Southern California, is situated in a 
mountain valley, sixty miles distant from the 
Pacific Ocean, and at an altitude of one thousand 
feet. Lying back of the coast) mountains, it is 
protected from the fogs so prevalent on the coast, 
as well as from excessive rainfall. By its nearness 
to the mountains and distance from the sea, it 
enjoys the tonie and bracing tendency, as well as 
the much greater dryness of the higher levels. 
At the same time it is free from the moisture at- 
tendant upon the more direct breeze from the 
ocean. All tend to make it the climatic desidera- 
tum, as it is the crowning glory of this land of sun- 


shine. 


charming of Californian towns. 


The visitor to Riverside will find “ Glenwood, 
its hotel, one of the best and most comfortable re- 
sorts iu Southern California, It is surrounded by 
two and one-half acres of Orange and other fruit 


trees, shrubbery and lawns, a quarter of a mile of 


broad verandas, glazed in, vine sheltered or open 
sunshine as may be preferred for promenade. 
Plenty of sunny rooms with opportunity tor fires, 
and electric bell service. The Hotel is supplied 
with the purest of spring water, Skating rink, 
bowling alley, lawn tennis court, and billiard par- 
lor are attached to the Ilotel, and nothing is left 
undone that can minister to the pleasure and com- 
fort of the guests. 


FRANK A. MILLER, Proprietor. 


PASADENA. 


This new and beautiful hotel, now thronged 
with Eastern guests, offers every accommoda- 
tion to those coming here, to this, the most 
The pro- 
prietor, Mr. Will Beach, from long residence 
in the southern half of the State, and fa- 
miliarity with its wonderful resources, can 
direct parties coming hither from the East to 
the most desirable colony lands about Pasa- 
dena and Los Angeles, and is able to make 
for European capitalists safe investments, 
netting from eight to ten per cent on all 
moneys placed. | 

WILI. BEACH, 


Proprietor. 


PASADENA. 


One of the most famous places in America 
is Pasadena, the ‘‘Crown of the Valley.” 
Its growth is simply wonderful, and its posi- 
tion as a business center is unique among 
towns of its size. With a population of five 
thousand, and rapidly increasing, it has the 
appearance of a metropolis. Its three large 
banks do an immense business, and hold 
deposits that would do credit to a city 
of 25,000 people. It has beautiful drives 
and orange groves, costly villas, trim cot- 
tages, large public buildings and churches, 
school facilities of the best order, and the 
most modern improvements visible on every 


hand. Growth, energy and absolute ex- 
uberance of development are everywhere 
manifest. 


Pasadena is nine miles from Los Angeles . 
on the line of the Los Angeles and. San 
Gabriel Valley Railroad. One mile south is 
the great Raymond. Hotel, now crowded to 
its capacity with tourists, home- 
seekers, capitalists, worn out business men, 
and strangers from all parts of the world. 
Grouped Pasadena are delightful 
points of interest for the visitor, but the 
charm of the town, its air of culture and re- 
finement, its sunshine and flowers, and beau- 
tiful homes form a still greater attraction. 
The new colony ‘‘ Ramona” is only a few 


utmost 


about 


miles distant. 

Pasadena owes much to the genius of its 
founders, who struggled against immense 
difficulties, successfully surmounted 
them. They brought water to the colony, 
and in thirteen years saw the waste change 
It is the romance of horticul- 
‘The town ts 
erowing larger every day. New _ buildings 
are being erected with marvelous speed. 
All the real estate men are busy and happy. 
There are three large hotels in the place, and 


to a paradise. 
ture and of the colony idea. 


seven churches, but only one saloon, The 
best judges of land values. predict a 


steady and constant growth for Pasadena, 
and at the same rapid rate of the past five or 
SIX years. 
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The First National Bank of Pasadena 


CAPITAL, - - $100,000. 


P. M. GREEN, President. b. F. BALL, Vice-President. D. GALBRAITH, Cashier. 
DIR ECTORS: 
B. F. BALL, H. G. BENNET?, JOHN ALLIN, GEO. E, BONEBRAKE, . S. PICHER, 
I. H. PAINTER, PP. M. GREEN, 


CORRESPONDENTS—Chase National Bank, Y.: Union National Bank of Chieago; Crocker, Woolworth 
& Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles National Bank, Los Angeles. 


. This Bank has ample facilities for the transaction of all business connected with legitimate and conservative 


banking. 


President. Vice-President. (‘ashier, 


TILE 


PASADENA 


National Bank 


OF PASADENA, CAL. 
San Gabriel Valley Bank of Pasadena, Cal. 


CAPITAL - - BSO,OOO. 
—-——OFFFECERS: 
H. W. MAGEE, President. J. W. HUGUS, Vice-President. BYRON W. BATES, Cashier. 
———DIRECTORs: 
R. K. JANES, J. W. Heaes, WILLIAMS, MARTIN, H. W. Mager, Byrrow W, 
STOCKHOLDERS: 
H.W. Magee, «. T. Hopkins, R. K, Janes, Brown, “J. W. Hugus. (;, Meharry, 
A. J. Wallace, J. W. Wood, Byron W. Bates, ©. S$. Martin, ft. Williams, W. O. Swan, 
The bank being organized under the State lows, has every facility for doing all business connected with legitimate banking, and as an ad- 
wages security the individual property, both re al i an 1 personalof the stockhol de rs, 18 _ lead for the bank’s transactions. 
wlicy of the bank will be Conservative, legitimate-Banking, ane we solicit a-share: of ys sur business. 


The stank has facilities unsurpassed by any institution in. the State for making Drafts am 1 Collections, having over two hundred correspond- 
ents in Europe and the East, China and Australia. 

Issues letters of credit to travelers, available in every place of note 

or benefit of our customers we have }? Naced in vault-a rot steel treble-lock sate leposit boxes for the sec urity of papers and 


VORE & HOA 
MI 


RY, 


“First Glass Stock 


And Rias. 


Colorado street, 


Depot. 


Cood, Reliable Horses for Ladies and invalids. 
REASONABLE PRIC ES. CAREFUL DRIVERS, 
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Greeting to Bankers, Capitalists and Investors! 


E. C. WEBSTER. 
R. M. FURLONG. 


GEO, HERRMANN 


E. C. WEBSTER & CO. sis 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, Pasadena, Cal. 


1696 


/ 


i 


“an 


6¢ 


Half the elegant new Exchange Block, the property of The Exchange Block Company, 
with a Capital of $100,000. 


C.. WEBSTER & INVESTMENT 
BANKERS, are dealers in choice investment bonds 
and first-class real estate and improved city pro- 
perty. They offer to’ capitalists, investors and 
moneyed institutions, first mortgages on improved 
city property. They deal in fine and choicely 
selected suburban properties and farm loans. They 
negotiate loans on first mortgages, ete. They have 
unsurpassed facilities for transacting a careful, sate, 
conservative investment banking and real estate 
business. Trustworthy, careful, reliable examiners 
only, are allowed to examine titles for this firm. 
This company guarantees both interest and prin- 
cipal on all loans it negotiates. “We are leading 
dealers in city, county, school, water and other 
bonds. 

Capitalists, investors, savings banks and all other 
moneyed institutions having money and funds to 
invest, should correspond with FE. C. WEBSTER 


Write for references. 


Farm Loans and First Mortgages bought and sold. 


& CO., because they thoroughly examine and in- 
vestigate all titles, make conveyances and gnarantee 
all their transactions. 


E. C. WEBSTER .&.CO, INVESTMENT 
BANKERS, keep in the lead of all their com- 
petitors, and they will be found prompt, accurate 
and responsible. They hope to continne to merit 
the confidence of the commercial, financial, business 
and monetary circles of the country. The un- 
questioned reliability of each member of this 
INVESTMENT BANKING COMPANY, gives 
to their correspondents every guarantee.) The 
members of the firm are: E. C. WEBSTER, R. 
M. FURLONG, GEO. HERRMANN, BAYARD 
T. SMITH, an array of talent and solidity that 
commands the respect and confidence of the entire 
community, as they are young men of enterprise, 
reliability and business sagacity. 


Send for descriptive circulars of our Real Estate. 


Money Loaned. 


ADDREss ALL CORRESPONDENCE Te 


£. C. WEBSTER & CO., Investment Bankers, Colorado St., Pasadena, Cal. 
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PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


COLLEGE CITY, COLUSA CO., CAL. 
A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. — Session begins September 1, 


1886, and closes April 28, IS87. Location pleasant and accessible. Faculty able,experienced and en- 
thusiastic. Town quiet, peaceable and moral, Buildings new, commodious and airy.. Apparatus new, 


extensive and complete. © Eight full courses of study—Classical, Latin-Scientific, Scientific, Biblical, 
Commercial, Normal, Musical, and Course in Art. Teaching thorough. Charges moderate. There is 
no saloon or drinking-place within three miles of the town. 


For particulars or catalogue, address 
JAMES C. KEITH, President. 


rasadena Candy 
Lunch and [ce Cream Par doe 


Our CANDIES are made Pure and Fresh Every Day ; only the best materials being 
used 1n their manufacture. 
Weare in constant rec eipt of new lots of Choice and Well-selected Goods, adapted to 


our trade, embracing 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 


The CRYSTALIZED FRUITS we offer are California’s Choicest Productions in every 


variety, which, for flavor and quality, are not excelled by any imported goods. 


Private Familtes and Parties supplied with ICE CREAM. 


ELLIOTT & STOCKING, Pasadena, Cal. 
‘MUSIC WiTHOUT A TEACHER.” M A UJ R E. PO W E R S, 


NY PERSON can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 


in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed to any Attorney at — ay, 
address on receipt of $1.00. No previous knowledge of eh ea ee 
music required. Send for testimonials. HEARNE & Co,, | Otfice: IRoom 1, Safe Deposit Block 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


Puhb’s, 39 Broadway, N.Y. 


/s the Latest Improved, Most Complete, 
Best and Cheapest Sewing Machine 
the market, 
If -RUNS. EASIER,.: MAKES- -LESS NOISE, IS SIMPLER, 
AND MORE CONVENIENT THAN ANY OTHER 
MACHINE. IN THE MARKET. 


For Priees. ete. nddress 


C. L, 
NO. 30 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


NEEDLES, OILS AND STAPLE SUPPLIES FOR ALL KINDS OF 
SEWING MACHINES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Sewing Machines of all kinds Repaired and Rebudlt. 


( 
h 
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«ESTABLISHED 1863 


THOS. MEHERIN, 
Nurseryman and Seedsman, 


Importer and dealer in all kinds of Seeds, Fruit Trees, and Plants. 
Agent in San Francisco for the California Nursery Co. 


516 Battery Street, San F'rancisco. 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICE. Catalogues mailed on application. 


ARTISTIC LADIES 
HLSINORE. Have often had their delicate handiwork ruined by care- 


ce 28 less workmen. J am prepared to execute all orders for 
The Lake Colony, on the California Southern R.R. Mounting Chenille Work on Plush (with openings for 
4%) miles south of Riverside, Southern California, —— ; mounting all kinds of Photos, etc.; making Mats, 
has 400 residents, ninety improved farms, two town sites, ‘assepartouts and Frames. for Etchings, Engravings, 
two schools, pottery, mines of coal. fire-elay, ete., ete. W 
Hunting and Scenery on Lake and Mountains, § OF Ol Cards, Fiaques, Materials furnished for a 
tee Chie 1 kinds of Art Work. Upon receipt of postal, I will call 


Healthful Climate, Best of Fruit and Farm Lands, $25 to ; 
$50 per acre. Send for maps and circulars to and take orders All work first-class, and at low prices. 


GRAHAM & COLLIER, Eee. FR. EATIs Ls, 
Pasadena, or Elsinore, Cal. 608 MARKET STREET, Opposite Palace Hotel. 
NEW SEEDS. 
GRASS SEED, full assortment. f 
CLOVER SEED, various kinds. 


ALFALFA, choice quality. 
Large stock in store and arriving, and for sale in lots to suit. Complete line Vegetable and Flowers. 
Large, illustrated, descriptive and priced Seed Catalogue mailed free on application. 
E. J. BOWEN, Seed Merchant, 
S15 and 817 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


SEASON OF 1886-87. 


NILES, ALAMEDA CoO., CAL. 


Palms, Cypress, Pines, Magnolias, Japan Persimmons and Chestnuts, 
Persian Walnut or Kaghadgi, Almond and other Nut Trees. | 


Roses, Flowering Shrubs and Vines, Geraniums & Green-house Plants, 
BIC .; 


FOR SALE AT THE ABOVE NAMED NURSERIES. 


FRUIT AND SHADE TREES. 


Davi 


200 of the most Airy. 
Sunny and Comfortable 
Rooms in the City, at 


75¢., $1.00 


per night, 


Special Rates by 
the month, 


> 


MONTGOMERY AVENUE AND KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 


CARS from the Ferry 
and from all parts of the 
= Ciiy to the Presidio pass 
the door. 


GIVE US A CALL. 


VW. G. GRAHAM, 
MANAGER, 


To) 
t 


Practice of Min 


HYGIENE AND SURGERY. 
A Practieal Treatise for the use of Families, Nurses, 
Hospitals, Travelers, Seamen, Miners and others. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
W™M. S. DUNCOMBE & Co. 
Agents for Pacitie Coast, 
425 Sutter Street, 


San Francisco. 


PENCERIAN 


Are The Best 


ustablished 1860, 


USED BY THE BEST PENMEN 


N for 8 riority of M 
— Varabil ity. 


BEST 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


ADDRESS 
MENZO SPRING, 


9 Geary St. 12 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.\d 
OFFICE 5 


20 Samples for trial, post-paid, 10 Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, 
1 assortment west of New 

York, at E. F. GAMBS’ Foreign Stamp Emporium, 234 

Montgomery St., San Francisco. Catalogue free. 


FOR THE BEST RUBBER BELT 


MANUFACTURED, GO TO 


THE GUTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER MANF'G (CO. 


JAMES F. HOUGH, Manager, 
ly FIRST STREET, near MARKET, 
And get their ‘‘ MONARCH ”’ Seamless Rubber Belting, made 
with cotton cord stays, or flexible rivets. Particularly recom- 
mended for Mills, Threshing Machines, or other use where 
unusual strength is required. Send for Circular and Price 
List. Also, manufacturers of all kinds of Cotton and Rubber 
Hlose for mill use, and other Rubber Goods for mechanical 
purposes. 


| 
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THE MOST LIBERAL AND ATTRACTIVE 


6 


BEAUTIFUL STATUETTE OF © 
© BARTHOLDI’S GREAT WORK. 


OFFER EVER MADE. 


Y exclusive arrangement with the Statue of Liberty Manufac- 
turing Company, I am enabled to make the following unex- 
ampled offers, which place this beautiful statuette, of bronze 

and nickel, within the reach of every one, and without the outlay 
of a single cent. 


The statuette has been specially made for me, and {is a beautiful 
fac-simile, and of the identical material, of the great statue. The 
pedestal and hase are heavily nickeled and will, with proper care, 
last brilliant and untarnished a lifetime. Thousands of statuettes 
of inferior workmanship, of less height, without base, have been 
sold at $1.00 eac)). 

This is the only opportunity to obtain, absolutely free of cost, 
this beautiful souvenir and work of art, which should be in every 
patriotic household in the land. Remember, this is the only statu- 
ette authorized by the artist, M. Bartholdi, or the American 
Committee, all others being fraudulent and piratical imitations, 
and can be obtained by no other publisher in the United States o 
Canada. We make tlic following offers: 

I.—To any person sending us a new subscriber to the Illustrated 

Newspaper (price, postpaid, @4.00 per annum), or to the 


Popular Monthly (price, postpaid, 83.00 per annum), for 
one year, we will mail, postpaid, the statuette of Liberty. 
IIl.—To any person sending two new subscribers to the Sunday 
Magazine (price, postpaid, 2.50 per annum’, for one year 

we will send the statuette. 

III.—To any person sending not less than @4, except as siated 
above, for any of our publications, singly or in combination, 
we will send the statuette. 

In each case the full subscription price must be sent directly to 
this office, and request for the statuette distinctly stated with the 
remittance. 

2” The Statuette will not be sold, without subscrip- 
tlon, at any price. 


FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


FOR 1887. 


This old favorite, **The Monarch of the Monthiles,” will, In the 
rr year, be more attractive than ever. Among its features 

3 
Subiects of the Day. in the Old World or the New, 

always treated with illustrationsto bring the whole vividly before 

ithe mind of the reader. 

Popular Science, by able and skillful writers. 

Papers on Our National Capital, the Great Seaports and 
Manufacturing Cities. 

Outdoor Amusements of the American People on Land 
and Water. 

Modern War Material. 

Female Sovereigns of Europe. 

Articles and Stories by General Lew Wallace, Etta W. Pierce, 
ducy H. Hooper, Walter E. McCann, Elizabeth Taylor, A. V. 
Abbott, Col. Chaille Long, Hon. Clarence Pullen, Ausburn 
Towner, Fay Adams, Amelia A. Barr, and other talented and 
popular writers, 

All the other publications of this honse will be kept up to their 
Well-Known tu.ch standard of merit, and fully abreast the duties and 
demands of the times. 

Epecimen copies of each monthly forwarded postpaid,for 1§ cents 
OF the entire list of weeklies and monthlies for 30 cents, 


FRANK LESLIE, 
53, 55 & 67 Park Place, New York. 


EXACT SIZE OF STATUETTE. So © © © © 6 ©. ©. © ©: 6 
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THH INDEPENDENT, 


No. 251 Broadway, New York. 


‘One of the ablest weeklies in existence.’’—Pal/ Mall Gazette, London, England. 
‘*The most influential religious organ in the States.” — The Spectator, London, England. 
‘Clearly stands in the fore-front asa weekly religious magazine.”’—Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The following isa partial list of the contributions that will appear in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT within 
the next few months, or during the coming year. We will publish articles 


| RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL, 
By F. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York; A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western 
New York; Thomas M. Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Island; Howard Osgood, D.D.,. of Rochester, N.Y: A.J. 
Gordon, D.D., of Boston, Mass.; James Freeman Clarke, D.D..of Boston, Mass.; W. R. Huntington, D.D., of Grace 
Church, New York; W.S. Rainsford, D.D., of St. George’s Chureh, New York; John Hall, D.D., LL.D., of Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York; Howard Crosby, D.D)., of New York; Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., LL.D., of 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: T.T. Munger, D.D., of New Haven, Conn.; Daniel Curry, D.D., LL.D., of New York : George R. Crooks, 
D.D., LL.D., Drew Theological Seminary; Willfam Taylor, Missionary Bishop of Africa; Alexander McKenzie, D.D., 
of Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. H. E. Jacobs, D.D., of Philadelphia; John H. Vincent, D.D., of Plainfield, N J.; George F. 
Pentecost, D.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Dr. Hall will write a series of articles on Christian Work; Dr. Osgood, on the Higher Biblical Criticism; Dr 
Pentecost, on Revivals; Dr. Cuyler, on Temperance; Dr. Vincent, on the Sunday-Schools ; Dr. Jacobs,on the Obstacles 


to the Union of the Lutheran Bodies in America, and others on equally timely topics. 


SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC. 

Prof. William G. Sumner, of Yale College, will write a series of articles giving the conservative and “high econ- 
omic ’’ view of various social topics. 

Pres. John Bascom, LL.D., of Madison College, will write a short series of articles in answer to Prof. Simon 
Newcomb’s “ Plain Man’s Talks On The Labor Question,’’ published in THE INDEPENDENT. 

A Knight of Labor will write a short series of papers on the work of his Organization. 

Pres. George Washburn, I).D., of Robert College, Constantinople. will write from time to time on the political 
questions of the East. . 

Justin McCarthy, M.P., will discuss any new phases of the Irish question as they arise. 

Theodore Stanton, of Paris, will continue his articles on the religious and political afluirs of France. 


REFORMS IN JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 


THE INDEPENDENT will publish articles under the above title by John M. Harlan, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; Stanley Matthews, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; Samuel F. Miller, Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States; Judge John Lowell, of Boston, Mass.; Judge John F. Dillon, of New York: 
ctor obert Earl, of Herkimer, N.Y.; Judge.Charles Andrews, of Syracuse, N.Y.; Hon. David Dudley Field, of New 

or 


CRITICISM, ART AND TRAVEL. 
” soe Wentworth Higginson, of Cambridge, Mass., will contribute a monthly article on Current Literary 
endencies. 

Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), of New Haven, Conn., will furnish Literary Talks. 

Maurice Thompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will write a number of critical studies of American and Foreign Liter- 
ature with especial reference to the future of our fiction and poetr 

James Payn, the English Novelist, and the Editor of the Corn 
monthly budget of ‘‘ English Notes ” 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, the best art critic of this country, will write three articles a month for our depart- 
ment of “Fine Arts,’’ and 

illiam C, Ward, of London, will review the leading Art Exhibitions of England, in a monthly article. 

Joaquin Miller and Grace Greenwood will furnish articles of Travel. 

Andrew Lang, the versatile author of Poems, a Stories and Novels, will write a series of articles entitled 
‘‘ Letters on Literature.”’ They will be written in much the same style as his ‘‘ Letters to Dead Authors,” which were 


published and read so widely a year ago. 
Edmund Gosse, the well-known English Poet and Critic, will contribute a series of articles giving the quaint and 
odd history of certain old books, together with amusing gossip concerning their composition. Mr. Gosse has been a 


life-long collector of rare books. 
POETRY. 


hint Magazine, of London, will continue to write his 


We will publish Poems by Susan Coolidge; The Goodales; Louise Imogen Guiney; ‘Grace Denio Litehfield: Erie 
Mackay, of London, England; Louise Chandler Moulton; Philip Bourke Marston, of London, England; Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps; Richard Henry Stoddard; Maurice Thompson; Edith M. Thomas; J. T. Trowbridge; Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox ; John G. Whittier: Edmund Gosse. of London, England; Andrew Lang, of London, England. 


STORIES. 
E. P. Roe will write a short ser‘al for publication in THE INDEPENDENT, during 1887. ° 
Isabel F. Hapgood: author of *‘ Epic Songs of Russia,”’ and translator of Tolstoi’s novels, will translate several short 


stories from the Russian, tor THE INDEPENDENT.. 
omas Wentworth Higginson, W. E. Norris, F. W. Robinson, Julia Schayer, Harriet Prescott Spoftord, Grace 


Denio Litchfield, James Payn, Rose Terry Cooke, and others will furnish short stories during the year. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR A FREE SAMPLE COPY, AND CLUBBING LIST IF YOU WISH TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
ANY MAGAZINES OR OTHER NEWSPAPERS AT LESS THAN PUBLISHER’S PRICES. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York. 
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The county of San Diego has been so 
long held back from settlement by inacces- 
sibility, and by the withholding of the large 
grants for stock range that it may be almost 
called a newly discovered land. And its 
advantages are still quite unknown and un- 
suspected by the thousands who are seeking 
cheap and profitable homes in this southern 
part of our highly favored State. 


The finest and best located of all the 
large grants lately opened to settlement in this 
county section is Escondido. Situated twelve 
miles from the coast at an elevation of seven 
hundred feet above tidewater, it has all the 
advantages of an interior climate without the 
summer heat often due to removal too far 
from the coast and without the cold winter 
night often caused by such. removal or by 
situation in deep valleys. 

The tract contains 12,814 acres of which 
11,500 are clear arable land. Of this about 
6,000 acres are nearly level, open plain coy- 
ered at one end with scattered timber. ‘The 
greater part of this 6000 acres Is fine red 
granite soil so. much valued for oranges, 
lemons and grapes, the rest being grey gran- 
ite alluvium or light adobe mixed with gran- 
ite. The remaining’ 5,500 acres are low 
rolling mesa or slope all of red granite soil of 
the richest quality and elevated above all 
danger of frost; much of it being free even 
from the highest hoar frost. 


Like all the rest of San Diego County, 
Escondido is absolutely free from malaria or 
any other unhealthy influences, enjoying to 
the full all advantages of a clear, breezy 
open country. 

Water is found all over it ata depth of from 
6 to 30 feet, all underground seepage from 
the high hills of Bear Valley, and free from 
the alkali found in the lower coast valieys. 
The surrounding hills abound in. springs, 
most of which are easily piped down, and 
when opened out with slight tunnels would 
each supply water for several ranches. ‘The 
whole tract can be irrigated from reservoirs 
in the neighboring canon to catch the winter 
rains and also by.a larger system of aque- 
ducts from the San Louis River. 


The lemons, oranges and grapes thus far 
raised upon this tract have been of the 


finest quality, the raisins especially, being 
fully equal to the celebrated Cajon raisins. 
Everything so far has been grown without 
irrigation and as the underground water is 
so near the surface, and the rainfall is so 
much heavier than along the coast, owing 
to the elevation and distance from the sea, 
there is every reason to believe that no irri- 
gation will ever be needed. Heavy crops of 
superior grain have been raised upon this 
tract in quite dry winters, and corn and other 
summer crops, wherever tried, have done 
exceedingly well with nothing but cultivation. 


Escondido has the great advantage over 
all other colonies in San Diego county, of 
being the central pomt of a rich surrounding 
country. “Though hemmed in on the south 
by hills, that, to. careless observers appear 
untillable, yet these are in fact all fine plow 
land— the high rolling red land now so much 
sought for. Beyond these lie the rich val- 
lies of San Pasqual and Poway, with the 
broad San Bernardo Rancho between. On 
the east, the five chains of valleys known as 
Bear Valley lie behind the rugged hills, and 
on the west are San Marcos, Guajome, Bu- 
ena Vista, Oceanside, San [us Rey, Encin- 
itas and other points. 


The effect of this surrounding was appar- 
ent at once. ‘Though it is but six months 
since the town site was plotted and for sale, 
there are already two general stores, one 
grocery, one hardware and implements, one 
tin shop ,one shoe shop, one livery stable, 
two. blacksmith shops, one restaurant, one 
furniture store, one billiard hall, one fruit 
stand, one wash house, two real estate offi- 
ces, one wheelwright shop, one drug store, 
beside the other buildings hereafter men- 
tioned. 

The Escondido Company 1s. exceedingly 
liberal in its terms to settlers, while it out- 
does all other colonies in_ offering induce- 
ments for educational advantages. It has 
donated to the Escondido College, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine city lots as an endow- 
ment tund, besides nine acres for the col- 
lege ground. It has also given the ground 
and. sufficient money to build five public 
schools worth $6,300. It has spared neither 
care nor money to make the hotel attractive 
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and comfortable. It is perched upon a 
breezy knoll with a commanding view 
of the whole valley, cost, with its  fur- 
niture $22,000o—and is as near first-class 


‘as anything so far from a large city can well 


be. roo acres have also been given for a 
general cemetery. 

The development of the town thus far has 
been quite beyond the hopes of its founders. 
Sixty buildings are already up, not counting 
small ones. The population of the town 
numbers over 300, and is rapidly increasing. 
The college is already under way—brick 
made, and the money raised. ‘The Es- 
condido Zimes, a full-sized seven column 
weekly paper is now issued from a brick 
office; and a Methodist church to which 
four lots were given by the Company 1s 
building. An Episcopal church is soon to be 
built; and also Roman Catholic one on 
property given by the Company. 

Escondido has an independent telephone 
system connecting with all important points 
in the surrounding country, with the central 
office conveniently located. It is also con- 
nected by telephone with San Diego and 
with the railroad station on the coast. 


A large warehouse for the storage of grain 
and other produce is now under way and the 
Company will advance money on all con- 
signments, issuing warehouse receipts in the 
usual manner; a great accomodation that 
the farmers of this county have never before 
had. 

A large brick-yard is already in operation 
from which brick will be furnished at $5 a 
thousand. Fifteen acres have also been set 
apart for a lumber yard to which the Com- 
pany will soon be able to ship by rail direct. 
A cannery is also to be erected at the upper 
end of the valley for the canning of choice 
fruits and making of jellies, especially of the 
guava. 

Escondido contains a ledge several miles 
long of gold-bearing: quartz. Parts of this 
have been worked in the old Mexican style 
with good results and late assays have shown 
a richness hitherto unsurpassed. 

Escondido has positive assurance of a rail- 
road within a year or two. It is only 12 
miles from the California Southern railroad 
with a very easy grade over a smooth open 
country. Sufficient inducenents will be of- 
fered to the railroad to run a_ branch road to 
Escondido which will undoubtedly be ac- 
cepted. Should they not be, the Escundido 
Company will themselves build a narrow 


gauge road which can be done very cheaply. 
A greater certainty of a railroad lies however 
in the fact that Escondido lies in a chain of 
valleys and mesas a few miles back from the 
coast containing so large an amount of rich 
arable land, with the finest of climates and 
adapted to the raising of superior oranges, 
lemons, grapes, etc.; that a railroad is already 
demanded from Oceanside by way of Escon- 
dido through Bernardo, Poway, and El] Ca- . 
jon to San Diego. Either the California 
Southern or the Southern Pacific will build 
this line within two or three years for it is a 
field entirely too rich to vemain long open. 
Anew road called the San Diego Central R.R. 
has just been incorporated and will run 
its line throngh this very field within eight- 
een months. 

The whole of Escondido has been sur- 
veyed into tracts of five, ten, twenty and 
forty acres, so that purchasers may have land 
in any quantity desired. Town lots are fifty 
by one hundred and forty feet, running back 
to an alley twenty feet in width. ‘This, with 
broad streets and a good slope for drainage, 
ensures a good sanitary condition for the 
town. The prices of both town and _ villa 
lots as well as farming tracts are of course 
graded according to location, but all are very 
cheap as compared with the prices of similar 
land in other places. Having bought the 
tract as a whole, and unimproved, the Com- 
pany is able to start the sales at low figures. 
They have placed them so low that over 
$100,000 worth have already been sold and 
as their plan is to avoid the mistakes too 
often made by colonization schemes, of 
placing lands at too high a_ price, fine. bar- 
gains may yet be had. 

The distance of Escondido from San 1)i- 
evo Bay is 35 miles. It is most conven- 
lently reached from Encinitas on the Cali- 
fornia Southern railroad—a distance of 12 
miles, from which point, as well as from 
Oceanside, there is a daily stage. There are 
also stage connections with ‘Temecula, also 
on the California Southern, by way of Bear 
Valley and Paola and with San Diego by way 
of Bernardo and Poway, and another line 
from Fallbrook. 


Iscondido starts off with the finest pros- 
pects and the quickest sales of any of the 
new colony enterprises of San Diego County. 
Its conditions of climate, soil, location, 
scenery and adaption to choice fruits are 
such that there Is no room for doubt as to its 
future. 
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BURCH & BOAL, 
Real Hstate and Loans 


Care tor Properties and Estates both in City and County. 

Taxes Paid and Rents Collected. 

eiven to all business of Correspondents, and their 
interests carefully served. 

Prompt attention given to ALL business entrusted to our care. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. 


THe Carrer Grove Tract, we have lately put on the market, contains 
71 beautiful Lots; good location tor either a home or to 
buy on speculation. 


Especial attention 


Write or cal/ and see us for any information in regard to Southern California. 


Office, 56 N. Spring St., at Savings Bank of Southern California, 


LOS ANGELES. 


THE BAKER IRON WORKS. 


Located 540 to 560 BUENA VISTA ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ADJOINING SOUTHERN PACIFIC. DEPOT GROUNDS, 


First among the manufacturing enterprises of Southern Califor nia, and of which the people speak 
with pride, is that of the BAKER IRON WORKS. It isa pioneer in the manufacturing circles of Los 
Angeles, and one that has been prominently identified with every progressive step since its establishment 
to the present time. © Each successive year has, seen the Works improved and enlarged, with a larger 
sphere of usefulness and a greater reputation, and the proprietors were compelled to enlarge the propor- 
tions of their establishment from time to time, until this summer, when the erection of new works in a 
better location was decided upon. Now the Company have works of which they are justly proud. They 
are the largest and best equipped Iron Works in California, south of San Francisco, with room to work 
150 men. 

The character of the work tuned out by this Company embraces a very great variety, including— 
Mill and Mining Machinery, Hoisting Machinery, Oil and Well-boring Rigs. and Tools. The Smith 
Shop being provided with ste am hammer, cranes, forges and furnaces, for heavy and rapid forging of all 

kinds, 

: The Car Department of the works is turning out some very fine street cars, which are equal in finish 
to anv made in the Fast, and superior in. design for this climate. 

The Architectural Iron Work turned out by these works is to be seen all over the city of Los Angeles 
and in many of the surrounding towns. Every piece produced is-a standing monument to the excellence 
of their work. 7 

The Machine Shop is so equipped that the best of work is done with the least possible expense. 

The Engines and Boilers placed by the Baker Iron Works are scattered all over Southern California 
and are giving universal satisfaction. 

The Improved Grang Plows manutactured by this © ompany are in almost universal use in Southern 
California. 

Mr. M.S. Baker, the President of the Company, is universally known throughout Southern California 
as one Of the most sterling and progressive citizens of Los Angeles. Mr.C. F. Kimball, the Secretary, is 
a gentleman who thoroughly understands every detail of his business. | An inspection of the premises 
shows plainly that these ge ntlemen are pushers and thorough-going business men, who are keeping fully 
abreast with others in the wonderful development of their locality. 


A 


Methodist Book Depository, 


1037  Marxket 
Between 6th and 7th Sts.. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


J. D. HAMMOND, Agent. 


Pacific Coast Branch of the Methodist Book Concern, New York, and represents 
| _ its entire line of business on the coast. 


CHRISTMAS 


AND 


NEW YEAR 
CARDS, 


Fancy, Original 
and 
Plain. 


HOLIDAY 
Books ~~ 


AND 


Novelties. 


Pacific Coast Agency for 


Holloway : Stand : and : Dictionary : Holder, 


Also, REVOLVING BOOK-CASE. 


Just the thing for a Christmas or New Year’s Gift. ~The Book-case will hold 17 volumes, size of 
Lippincotts Chamber Encyclopedia. 


Pacific Coast HEADQUARTERS for all Chatauqua Books. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


Offers fine inducements for enterprising Agents, The PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA 
is having a rapid sale. Send for catalogue and terms. 


Fine and Cheap BIBLES in GREAT VARIETY. 


A CHOICE LOT OF STATIONERY. 
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JAPANESE PLANTS 


The Best and most Beautiful 


for 


American Gardens. 


For the Southern States, and for Eastern Greenhouses. Horticulturists, gardeners and 
amateurs, have long been convinced, that the Fruit-trees, Ornamental Shrubs, Flowers, 
Palms and Conifers, coming to us from the Orient, are well worth attention and cultivation. 

No one who ever tricd Japanese plants, will meet with disappointment if PURCHASED FROM 
A RELIABLE FIRM, AND ACCORDED PROPER TREATMENT. A very erroneous idea largely pre- 
vails that Japanese Plants, even in California require the shelter of a greenhouse ; they are 
essentially out-door, hardy plants, and with very few exceptions, all of them can stand from 
15 to 10 degrees above zero. ‘The soil and climate of the whole Pacific Coast, and of all 
the Southern States and up to the other warm line that passes through Pennsylvania is emi- 
nently adapted to their growth. : 

The Pioneer House-of H. H. Berger & Co. were the first to import plants from Japan, 
beginning in 1877, and their business has steadily grown, until they now supply by far the 
greater portion of the Japanese plants sold in San Francisco, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, throughout California, as well as in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, the entire South, 


and in Eastern States. 


The newest and rarest of Chrysanthemums, raised 
expressly for us in the nursery in Japan, and ob- 
tainable nowhere else, 

Camellias, which we import, from 1 to 15 feet in 
height, and of all known colors and shades, 

Magnolias in six sorts, evergreen and deciduous, 

The most gorgeous Tree P:eonias, new colors, 

Daphne odora, white and rese colored. 

AIP choice varieties of Japanese Maples, whose 
beauty no one unacquainted with them can appre- 
clate. 


Of Fruit-trees we import “he zery dest only. 


Our specialities are : 


Azaleas Mollis, and Sinensis, in white, rose, crim- 
son, lilac, striped, yellow and salmon color, 

The choicest Conifers, 

Palms in great variety, 

Most interesting Ferns and Orchids, 

Clematis and Wisterias, 

All known Japanese lilies, 

Bambusa, giant and dwarf, variegated foliage and 
stem, 

Other novelties, which lack of space forbid us to 
mention, 


(creat care has to be exercised in purchasing 


these, as inferior sorts are exported from Japan, only to disappoint buyer by their worthless 
fruits after years of waiting. Having lived in Japan for years, and knowing the fruits from 
personal experience, we claim to be the only dealers and importers who possess a thorough 


knowledge, of the relative merits of different sorts. 
We import Persimmon, Orange, Chestnut and Plum trees, in the desirable varieties only. 


Please send for catalogue and price list free. 


Correspondence solicited. Information promptly given. 


Depot. 317 Washington St. 


(P.O. Box 1507) 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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CONDUCTED BY E. L. & W. YOUMANS 


THE 


POPULAR 


SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


TERMS: 


$5.00 per Annum; 
Single ccpy, 50 cents. 


POPULAR SCI- 
ENCE MONTHLY 
for 1887 will continue, 
as heretofore, to supply its 
readers with the results of 
the latest investigation and | 
the most valuable thought 
in the var.ous departments 
of scientific inquiry. 
Leaving the dry and 
technical details sci- 
ence; whicl are of chief 
concern to specialists, to 
the journals devoted to 
them, the MONTHLY deals 
with those more general 
and practical subjects 
which are of the greatest 
interest and importance to 
the public at large. In 
this work it has achieved 
a foremost position, and 
is now the acknowledged 
organ of progressive scien- 
tific ideas in this country, 


D. APPLETON &-CO.;, PUBLISHERS, 
1,3,& 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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F.. R. WBTMORE & Co. 
AGENTS a Soe - SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, 


Have earned the reputation of being the most thoroughly reliable Firm 
in all their dealings in 


ESTATE 


We have the Finest FARMING LANDS, in large and small traets, 
in all parts of the country, suitable for every kind of Farming, 
Fruit Growing and Grazing, and at prices to suit 
every individual. 


The Best 
Business Blocks 


The 
Choicest Tracts for 


Capitalists and and Lots 
Colonies, 
with “Oral CCTATE San Diego, 
abundance, elsewhere. 


*. 


Jeautifully Improved places for Country Residences, Suburban Homes 
and City Dwellings, Handsome Grounds, Fine Orchards 
and Groves of Tropical Fruits. 


MONEY TO. LOAN in ANY OUANTIP 


We take charge of Property, pay Taxes, Insurance, 
cte., for non-residents. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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Among the first-class hotels of the Pacific Coost there are none more 
prominently and favorably known than the Horton Pfouse of San Diego, 
This house has stood the test of nearly a quarter of a century and although 
there has been at least half-a-dozen other hotels erected during San Diego's 
recent progress, it has never failed to maintain its hold upon the traveling 
public, and it is as popular now as it was in the early days of tts existence. 
It is conveniently located, fronting on D street between ord and dth Streets, 
with a street car line running directly in front of its door to the depot or 
any part of the city; it has also a fine, commodious coach which carrics pas- 
sengers to and from all trains and steamers. [t is within a few minutes 
easy walk of the Opera House and in faet it ts in every way one of the 
most desirably located hotels on the Pacifie Coast, Phe increasing demand 
for accominodations at this house has compelled the proprietor, Min. We EE. 
Hadley, to build an addition of 37 rooms to the former building, at a cost 
of about $12,000, giving the house a total capacity of 150 sleeping reome, 
The house has all the most modern dinprovements and nothing bas been left 
undone that could add to the comfort of its euests <o complete are its 
rangements that the night-clerk can sit in Its office and awake a euest at 


any hour of the mght by simply touching the button of the annuncintor 


which is connected with an clectric bell in the sleeping apartment. Phe 


excellence of the dining-room is too well known to necd any special men- 
tion, for every guest of the house is a life-long friend. Mar. Tadley, the 
proprictor, Is ably assisted by a corps of iniclligent and experienced young 
men who are well and favorably known throughout the Coast by all the 
traveling people. Mr. C. Loomis, who is a een and courteous gentle: 
man, 1s the manager, and Wim. TL. Loomis, his brotior, is the day clerk and 
always ready to administer to the wants of the guest: Mr ELC. Drives, 
the night clerk, is one of San Diego's most popular citizens. 
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DEL MAR is a sea side resort fast coming into 
popular favor. Notwithstanding the fact that itis 
anew place, through the indefatigable energy, new 
munificent liberality, and comprehensive ideas of 
its genial projector, Col. J. S. Taylor, it already has 
many metropolitan advantages and conveniences. 

Col. Taylor’s conception of a sea side resort has 

heen formed from his intimate knowledge of the 
facts and circumstances which have established the 
great and growing popularity of Ashbury Park, 
This young city by the Western sea is fast rivaling, 
in popularity and beauty, its ideal of the Atlantic 
coast. ; 
It is situated immediately upon the beach of the 
heautiful Pacitic, on the California Southern Rail- 
way, twenty-two miles from the city of San Diego, 
many of whose wealthier citizens, with those of 
Riverside, San Bernardino, and Los. Angeles, now 
own handsome cottages there. Its climatic ad- 
vantages are unexcelled, in all the world. Careful 
thermo-metrical observations, as made. by H. B. 
Everest of Riverside, show that 16. degrees is the 
greatest variation, This with the fact that it is 
absolutely free from all low fogs and chilling winds, 
proves its climate to be among the most equable 
and salubrious on the. American Continent. — Its 
water is pure and soft, and the supply is absolutely 
inexhaustible. 

Sidewalks have been built in every direction, 
and the streets, along the sides of which miles of 
geraniums, and roses, have been planted in. great 
profusion,.are in good repair and well lighted at 
night with a liberal supply of street lamps—and 
arrangements are now- being made for the intro- 
duction of electric lights. The telephone and simi- 
lar modern conveniences have been in use for many 
months, 

The “Casa Del Mar” a new and elegant hotel, 


just opened, is a model of neatness and conven- 


ience. The moment one enters its doors, he is im- 
pressed with the feeling of generous welcome. 
Everything has the air of comfort and_ plenty. 
The rooms are large and furnished as if for use. 


Everything is in good taste and nowhere can he. 


seen the cold and stiff appearance of the ordinary 
hotel parlor or reading room. Wide and long 
verandas, and light and airy rooms, are the order of 
the day. There is not a cheerless or unpleas- 
ant room in the entire house. by an=ar- 
rangement, for which*the architect deserves great 
credit, every room seems to be “in the choice corner 
over the Ladies Parlor.” 

Nowhere on the coast, is there a more beautiful 
beach, or a grander and more imposing surf. 
Every room in the house has a most comprehen- 
sive view of these, and the Ocean beyond; hence 
wherever one may be shown he will feel that he is 
the favored guest.. Here, surf bathing is a luxury 
every day in the year. There is no undertow, and 
Sea Pests of every kind and nature, are wholly 
unknown. For driving purposes, the beach, for 
forty miles is unexcelled, on this or any other coast. 

Six miles from the hotel is the Las Penasquetas 
Rancho, containing over 7,000. acres, and famous 
for its superb shooting. Here the valley quail 
abound in unlimited number. Any sportsman of 
ordinary skill can bag several scores of these gamey 
birds ina day. This rancho is the property of 
Col. Taylor, and all guests of the hotel are privil- 
eged to hunt there to their heart’s content. Col. 
Taylor is also the owner of 30,000 acres in the 
Cuvamaea Rancho, where the more ambitious 
hunter can-find deer in great abundance; and if he 
has lost a mountain lion or bear, with diligent 
search, he can tind it there. Everything being con- 
sidered, for health, rest, or pleasure, we can hon- 
estly and sincerely recommend Del Mar as a Sum- 
merand Winter resort unsurpassed upon the globe. 

For families who desire to have “A cottage by 
the sea’’ a more beautiful place in which to build 
the same, would be hard to find. Superb schools 
have been provided where children can receive all 
the educational advantages of any Eastern city; 
and here they would have 365 days in every year 
in which they could play in the open air, to the 
great benefit of their physical development, and 
where they would be entirely free from the con- 
tagion and disease of an Eastern city. 
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Conspicuous among the buildings which 
ornament the city of San Diego is the St. 
James Hotel. There is no handsomer, 
more convenient or better conducted hotel 
in Southern California. It is located on the 
corner of Sixth and F streets, opposite the 
Post Office. It was opened to the - public 
in 1885, and can accomodate about 350 
guests. The cost of the building was 
$100,000 and the number of rooms is over 
two hundred; it has 20 bay-window rooms, 
large, sunny and elegant, and many choice 
suites. Its kitchen has a French chef, with 
two assistant French cooks. 
is the largest hotel in Ssn Diego. 

The hotel was constructed with the sole 
idea of combining com- 
fort, elegance, conven- 
lence, and a stroll over 
the building shows how 
thoroughly the idea has 
been carried out. ‘The 
house is elegantly furn- 
ished throughout, and in 
connection with every 
room is a system of Elec- 
tric bells for the call of 
house servants, etc. 

But, after all, the guests of any hotel are 
most directly concerned in its interior 
arrangement, and in this feature the St. 


‘The St. James 


James is unsurpassed. Every guest this 
house has ever had is a life long advertiser 
of its comfort and convenience. ‘The superb 
dining-room, with: its trained and well-organ- 
ized corps of servants, waiters and stewards, 
is fifty by sixty feet in size, and is neatly 
and appropriately furnished, Its ctoups of 
tables sparkle with glassware and silverware, 
and the bon vivant will find the choicest 
viands here, the most sumptious of cookery, 
and the most attentive of service. Adjoining 
the office is a fine, large, and well-stocked 
reading-room, with all the choice, current 


literature; next to this 1s one of the most 
fashionable billiard) parlors the city. 
There is also.a fine large sample room for 
commercial men. | 

The proprietor, Dr. Remondino, is one of 
San Diego's most sterling men, and_ the 
great hotel over which he presides with such 
urbane and polite attention is known East 
and West, North and South. 

The St. James has been so_ perfectly ar- 
ranged in each department that it is fully 
prepared. with every requirement for the 
comfort or pleasure either of transient visi- 
tors or permanent boarders... Fxperience 
and artistic training have successfully aimed 
at combining elegance with simplicity in style, 
and usefulness with solid 
The shades 
and coloring of the car- 


comfort. 


petsin the various rooms 

blend and harmonize most 

perfectly with the uphol- 
stering and style of furni- 
ture. Everything, in fact, 
that experience could sug- 
Or money. procure, 
has provided for 
the use and convenience of patrons and 
guests. 

San Diego is becoming the great health 
resort of the Continent and the St. James 
Offers pecuhar charms as a home-like resi- 
dence for the health seeker. Here, he will 
find every comfort, and can enjoy the in- 
numerable advantages of the wonderful 
climate, the attractive drives, the sails upon 
the blue bay, and rambles along the pleas- 
ant beaches. Each day is crowded. with 
interest and pleasure; returning health flushes 
the checks of the worn-out business man and 
the weary invalid. 

ree coaches to the hotel attend all trains 
and steamers. 

Terms moderate. 
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THE MOST ATTRACTIVE COLONY IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Monte Vista is twenty miles north of Los 
Angeles City, between the Verdugo mount- 
ains and the main chain of the Sierra Madres. 
It is six miles east of San Fernando, and four 
miles west from Crescenta Canada. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad is four miles dis- 
tant and a fine road has been constructed to 
the station of Monte Vista, bringing Los An- 
veles within one hour’s ride. 

The Monte Vista tract comprises an area 
of about 2,300 acres of rich, sandy loam soil. 
While the land is rolling it contains innum- 
erable springs of pure water, which, with a 
little trouble can be developed to such an 
extent that the owners are independent of 
the water supply of the colony. “The division 
of the tract, aside from the town site, 1s 
chiefly in twenty-acre tracts having a_ broad 
avenue on the four sides of each forty acres; 
less than twenty acres are sold to suit the 
means or desires of purchasers. ‘The town 
originally comprised forty aeres, to which 
the new company have added additional 
forty acres, which are sold in building lots 
550x150, and villa lots of one acre each, In 
the center of the town plat and including 
about ten acres is the famous hve-oak grove, 
which for more than halt a century has been 
known as ‘Tujunga Park. ‘he company are 
now improving this, the finest of live-oak 
parks in Southern California. 1500 to 1800 
feet above the sea level and protected by 
the great mountain chain of the Sierra Mad- 
res on the north, walled on the south by the 
Verdugo mountains, and on the east by the 
great divide connecting the two chains; for- 
tunate Monte Vista is free from blighting 
frosts, settling fogs, or the hot winds prevail- 
ing In many places in the country. 

If there 1s a cure for disease in pure, dry 
air, pure, clear, soft mountain. water, warm 
sunny days, cool, delightful nights, delight- 
ful surroundings, good accomodations, ex- 
cellent care and attention, then Monte Vista 
should be the Sanitarium of the World. 

The soil of Monte Vista is a very rich, 
sandy loam, and in places gravel loam. It 
is deep and warm and retentive of moisture 
so that, even if there was no water except- 
-ing the natural rainfall, it would be capable 


of growing every known fruit in California. 

The magnificent water supply of Monte 
Vista is sufficient for ten times the irrigable 
land in the tract, and the probabilities are 
that one-twentieth of it will be sufficient for 
all purposes. . Water, soil, elevation and cli- 
mate for the orange, lemon, lime, raisin 
grapes and the olive. Elevation and soil for 
the growth and maturing of apples and 
peaches, prunes and plums, apricots, necta- 
rines, and the most difficult of all fruits, the 
almond. Soil, elevation and climate for the 
absolutely perfect wine grape. No land 
Which possesses all of the exacting conditions 
which are found in Monte Vista exists -else- 
where in Southern California. While we 
have named the above special adaptations, 

have reserved the most important to the 
last. For Monte Vista we claim that it will 
within seven years be shipping to the markets 
of San Francisco the finest cherries grown on 
the coast. 

From the head of Summit avenue, looking 
westward, the entire tract of Monte Vista, in- 
cluding the beautiful ‘Tujunga Park, is in full 
view, the Verdugo hills, the San Fernando 
mountains, the great wash of the Tujunga, 
San Fernando town and the eight by twenty 
miles of wheat fields of the San Fernando 
valley: lie directly under the eye. From 
Monte Vista a trail runs to the summit 
of the highest peak overlooking the val- 
ley, and from this point, 5,000 feet above sea 
level, isone of the grandest views imaginable. 
Upon a cloudless day the islands off Santa 
Barbara and. southward to Catalina are in 
full view, and every vessel passing up or 
down ts plainly visible. |. Eastward and south- 
ward are the San Gabriel Valley, Pasadena, 
Pomona Valley, Riverside and the mountains 
of Temescal, San Jacinto and San Diego, 
with their infinite variety of light and shadow. 

GO TO MONTE VISTA. 

You can get the best of land, with or with- 
out water, at lower prices than anywhere else 
in the county when the value is_ considered, 
It isa pleasant drive of two and one-half to 
three hours from Los Angeles, and you will 
find excellent hotel accommodations. 


GANG & GG, 


30 SOUTH SPRING STREET, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL 
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ANDOVER REVIEW: 


~ AMonthly Magazine of Religion, Theology, Secial Science, and Literature. 


EDITED BY 


EGBERT C. SMYTH, WILLIAM J. TUCKER, J. W. CHURCHILL, GEORGE 
HARRIS, EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 


Professors in Andover Theologtcal Seminary, Andover, Mass., with the co-operation and 
active support of their colleagues tn the Faculty, Professors Joun P. GuLuiveEr, 
JoHN Puetps Taytor, GrorGE I’. Moore, and Frank E. Wooprurr. 


Andover Review 
FOR: ..188 77. 


Tue Anpover Review will continue to represent progressive thought in the mainten- 
ance and development of Evangelical Theology, and to promote Christianity in its 
practical relations to individual and social life and to the work of the Church. 

With the November issue will begin a series of Editorial Artcles on Christianity and — 
us Modern Competitors, and later will be treated special topics of Applied Christianity. 

A number of papers will discuss “Fiduciary and Commercial Morality. 

The important subject of City Evangelization will receive attention in Editorial and 
contributed articles. 

Proressor PatMER will close the discussion on The New Hducation, in the December 
and January numbers; after which other topics of Educational interest will be in- 
troduced. 

A series of articles will be given on Eminent Literary Men whose works possess 
special moral and spiritual significance. The first, on Hawthorne, will appear in the 
January number. 

The interesting department of Missionary Intelligence, conducted by Rey. C. C. 
STarBucK, will be supplemented by papers on Missionary Problems in Japan, China, 
and India, by Rey. Epwarp A. Lawrence, who is making a special study of these 
problems in those countries. 

The other departments will be kept up to the high standard heretofore attained,— 
Sociological Notes, by Rev. W. Dike; Archwological Notes, by Professor Taytor; 
Bibtical and Historical Criticism, and Book Reviews. 


*¢ We hear no review more frequently referred to or quoted from nowadays than the 
Andover Review, which seems to have confronted the public mind—the thinking sides 
of it—in an unusual degree, and to be awakening, if not forming, public opinions on 
a good many important questions.” —Liferary World (Boston). 

“The Andover Review, an American religious and theological monthly, which de- 
serves attention and welcome on this the Atlantic.—The Christian World (London). 


Terms: $4.00 a year, in advance. Single numbers, 35 cents. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should 
be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


IN 1SS7 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its fortv-fourth-vear, having met with continuous 


commendation and suceess. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it vives fifty-two nunibers oft SIXtV-four paces each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly. — It presents in 
an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to 
its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in cvery department of Literature, Science, Polities and Art, 
tind expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great and generally inaccessible mass of 
this literature, the only Gompilation that, while within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with 
which it embraces whatever is of immediate interest or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indespensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events or inteleetual progress of 
the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 


“To our mind THE Livinc Ace has no equal, and we cannot sce where it could be improved.”—Christian at 
Work, New York. | 

“To have itis to hold the keys of the entire world of thought. of scientifie investigation, psychologieal research, 
critical note, of poetry and romance. It has never been so brizht, so comprehensive, so diversified in interest, as it 
isto-day.”’— Boston Traveller. 


‘It contains nearly all the good literature of the time. There is nothing noteworthy in s¢ience,. art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in it. It isa library in itself.’— The Churchman, New York. 


“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their best moods. The reader is kept well abreast 
of the current thought of the age.”—Boston Journals 


“Tt-is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly appearance vives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.” - Albany Argus. 


“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never offers a dry or valueless page."’—New York Tribune. 


“It is one of the publications that intelligent people regard as practically indispensable. From its pages one 
learns What the world is thinking about. It is an education in itself, as well as an entertainment.’”’—Hartford Courant. 


“ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well informed in current literature as by the perusal of a long list 
of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer, 


“The subscription price is slight in comparison with the inass of the best current literature which it brings with 
it in its weekly visits. In fact a reader needs no more than this one publication to keep him well abreast of English 
periodi ‘al literature. —Sunday-Sehool Times, Philade 

“ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.”—N. World. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensable literature.” —Chicago Evening Journal. 


“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best thought and literature of civilization. ""—Christian Advo- 
cate, Pittsburgh, 


“It is absolutely without a rival. Coming once a week, it vives, While yet fresh, the productions of the foremost 
writers of the day. Essay and review, biography, travel, science, fiction, poetry, the best of each and all is here 
placed within 

‘It saves not only time, but money.” ~Poaeitic Chaurchinan, San Franeivco, 
‘* It keeps well up its reputation for being the best periodical in the worlds’— Morning Star, Wilmington, N. C. 
Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage 


i 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


|‘ Possessed of THrE Livin: AGE and one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find 
himself in-command of the whole situations’ —Phila. Eve. Bulletin. 


For $10.50, THE Livinc AGE and any one of the American 34 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent 
fora year, postpaid : or, for 39.50, THE LIVING AGE and the SY. Nicholas, 


Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston, 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 


For the half-year ending December 31st, 1886, 
the Board of Directors of the German Savings and 


Loan Society has declared a dividend at the rate of 


four and thirty-two one-hundredths (4 32-100) per 
cent. per annum on Term Deposits, and three and 
sixty one-hundredths (5. 60-100) per cent. per 
annum on Ordinary Deposits, payable on and after 
the 3rd day of January, 1887. 


By order. GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS UNION 


532 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
CORNER. WEBB. 


for the half-year ending 31st December, 1886, 2 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four and 
one-half (45 ° 
Deposits; and three and three-fourths (3} °/5) per 
cent. per annum on Ordinary Deposits, free of taxes, 
payable on and after Monday, 3rd January, 1887. 


LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 


>) per cent. per annum on Term 


CATERING 
“HOME” Lunch Rooms, 


MONTGOMERY STREET— 
LUNCHES, COLLATIONS and DINNERS 

furnished for private parties and societies. A com- 

petent Steward furnished to set and decorate tables, 

dress salads, ete. Ice Cream to order. Special 

rates to fraternal socicties. 

Refer by permission to California Commandery, 
Knights Templar, California Chapter, R.A. M., 


and many others. 
K. S. HART, Proprietor. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


oor Grent Sp ecialty is growing and distributing 
SES, Weh ave all the latest novelties and finest 
sorts, in different sizes and prices tosuit all 
wants. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose from. 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all Post 
Ottices, purchaser’s choice of varieties, all labeled, - 


3 TO {2 PLANiS Sl. $8 to $15 
according tovalue, Two year Races by express. Our 
New Guide ver es, elegantly illustr: od, Free 


Address J NGEE & CONAR D> Co. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Ue. Pa. 


pecial Advertisers. 


BUSINESS CLAIMS OF THE 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


The reputation of “The Overland Monthly 


among business men rests 


upon its large and increasing circulation in its own peculiar field. — It 


reaches the best class of farmers, mechanics, merchants and professional 
It goes into thousands of families in the middle and 
Its agents, Canvassers and friends are constantly at work 


men in the West. 
wealthier classes. 
still further extending its circulation. 
We have no rival in our special field. 
medium of equal value for reaching the best classes of purchasers throughout 
California, bt Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Montana, Arizona, Wvoming, 
Colorado, Texas, Dakota, Alaska, New Mexico, Mexico, Central America, 
British ¢ Washington Territory, Australia, Japan, The Hawaiian 


Islands. 


Advertisers enn. find no other 


RATES FURNISHED APPLICATION. 


ADDRESS— 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, 415 Montgomery St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Fifty per cent, less! Fifty per cent, less | 


LOOK ! 
It will Pay you. 


The undersigned who attend leading Book and 


Picture Sales, and are purchasers of Valuable 


Private Libraries in England and the Continent, 
ean supply Books at about 50 per cent. less than 
local Cost. Price. Pictures, Books, and MSs. 
hought on order. All new and second-hand Eng- 
lish and Continental Books and Reviews supplied 
on shortest notice. Libraries furnished through- 
out, Wholesale Book-binding and Stationery at 
exceedingly low rates. 


Remit by Bank or Postal Draft with order. 


J. MOSCRIPT PYE & CO., 
Export Booksellers, Stationers and Publishers, 


164 WEST REGENT STREET, 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Good News! Good News ! 


for. the convenience of Kin) Beyond Sea,” J. 
Moscrier Pye (of the above firm.) who has had 
great experience of the varied requirements of 
ladies and: gentlemen abroad, acts as GENERAL 
AGENT, and executes with economy and despatch 
commissions entrusted to him, for anything large 
er small that may be wanted from Europe. Cor- 
respondents In all parts. Man factures and Pat- 
ents, also Financial and Commercial Undertakings 
placed on the English Market. Preliminary Fee, 
Sterling, Schools and Tutors recommended, 
Investments made in best securities. 

Save time, trouble, and expense, by communicat- 
ing with Mr. 154-Wesr REGENT STREET, 
CrLASGOW., 

A remittance should-in’ every) case accompany 


instructions. 


N. B. — Exhibition Agent for the Scottish 
International Exhibition to be held 
at Glasgow in 1888. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNTA 


Fire Insurance Gompany 


OF LOS ANGELES. 


‘This vigorous Company, which has for its 
stock-holders the most substantial citizens of 
the southern half of the State, owns its fine 
two story building, occupying a ground plat 
25 by roo feet, and beautifully finished in 
natural woods —-the Spanish cedar of the 
rugged slopes of the Sierra Madres, and the 
curiously gnarled curly redwood of the Hum- 
beldt forests. 

The Company has a paid-up capital of 
$200,000, which they contemplate increasing 
to a half million. 

The company is now entering the second 
year of its existence and has proved a finan- 
cial success from the very start. Notwith- 
standing the expense, incident to organization, 
and all those little details requiring money at 
the outset, the company’s income from 
the very beginning has been largely in 
excess of the out-go, making a favorable 
comparison in this respect with any of the 
old established companies. 

There is not a Company on the coast more 
sound financially, or with better standing in 
the eyes of the business world. <A large fire 
and burglar-proof vault adds to the security. 


Over one hundred branch agents are loca- 
ted in the leading towns of the State. 


THE DIRECTORS ARE— 


E.:F. SPENCE - - - President. 
J. R. TOBERMAN Vice-President. 
D. E. MILES: - Secretary. 
F.C. HOWES Treasurer, 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 405 CALIFORNIA ST. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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ANGELES LAN 


WICKS 


Buys Property when it is a good investment, and sells below the usual Market Rates, endeavoring to do a 


4 | y ) ‘ 
Wholesale : Meal : Sstate 


Business, his own makine 


Terms, where practicable, to suit Purchasers. 


Wiste for Information, op consult in person, before huying. 


Los Angeles City and Los Angeles, San Bernardino and San Diego County 
Property in Southern California. 


M. WICKS. Los Angcles, Cal. 


REST ACRANT, 
048 CLAY STREET, — FRANCISCO. 


Fresh, Well-prepared Food, 


at the Lowest Rates 
possible. 


EVERY ATTENTION PAID TO THE 


WANTS OF PATRONS. 


This House has lately been 


= = thoroughly renovated, 
thie rooms are neat and clean, 


=" 


It is the desire of the Manager to make this The Most) Popular Restaurant in the City. 
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CHAS. S. TILTON, 
ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR, 


Surveys made. Plans and Specifications furnished, 
special attention given to Lines and C:rades for Street 
Work, wise to Estimates for Grading. 


Three Years experience in the County Survevor's 
Charges moderate and all work guaranteed, 


420 MONTGOMERY ST, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Tike Blevator nec door to McAlester and Sones 


Twenty- 
Ottice. 


1°24 Post Street, 


BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Little (Children’s 
(rarments; Catalogues mailed free. 
STAMPED LINEN AND FELT GOODS, 


AMPING 


PATTERNS: Stamping Catalogues 
mailed tor Fitteen Cents, 


DEMING, 
San Francisco, 


As 
Cal. 


Woodbury’s Business College 


WOODBURY, Principal; Kesey, 
e secretary 150 South Spring Street, bos 
Angeles, Cal, Rates of tuition: Tull) business 
course, months, Penmanship, one month, 
S10; three months, Nrithmetic, one month, 
S10: three months, 

or full particulars, call at office or address the 
Principal, 159 South Spring St. 


WANTED! | 


Copies of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY for 
February, ISS3) and September LSS43 for 
Which 35 cts. per copy will be paid at office of 
OVERLAND MONTHLY CO., 415 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. 


Send us SEX DOLLARS for one year’s sub- 


scription to 


he Overland Monthly 


CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. 
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A BALANCE IN HER FAVOR. 


Once in a while Mary loses a little time but she always keeps 


her Sapolio handy, and with Sapolio’s aid she readily catches up. 


A REAL LUXURY! 


Looking out Overthe many homes of this 


country, we see thousands of women wear- 
Ing. avay their lives in household drudgery 
that materially lessened by the 
SAPOLIO: 


hourts saved each time a cake is used, if one 


might De 
use of afew cakes of 
less wrinkle gathers upon the face because 


the toil is lightened, she must be a fool- 
ish Woman who would hesitate to make the 
experiment, and hea churlish husband who 
would grudge the few cents which it costs. 

If your sends you anything in 
place of SAFOLIO, send it. back and in- 
sist upon having just what you ordered. 

SAPOLIO always gives satisfaction. On 


floors, tables and painted work it acts like 


Cer 


For scouring pots, pans and 
metals it has no equal. Everything shines 
after it. and even the children delight in 
using it in their attempts to help around 


charm. 


the house. 
Grocers often substitute cheaper 


yoods for SAPOLIO to make a_ better 
profit. Send back such articles and insist 


on having just what you ordered. 
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